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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForetiGN CoMMERCE, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Present: Senator E. L. Bartlett. 

Senator Barrierr. The meeting will come to order. 

This is the first Alaska meeting, October 20, 1959, of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, meeting here in 
Ketchikan, on S. 1899 having to do with the proposed establishment 
of an Arctic wildlife range. However, the committee will be glad 
to hear witnesses who do not desire to testify specifically on the meas- 
ures before us, but who, instead, want to talk on other, and perhaps 
general problems. _ ' 

My name is E. L. “Bob” Bartlett, a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; and at my immediate right 
is Frank L. Barton, professional staff member for the Surface Trans- 
portation Subcommittee; and at his right, is Harold I. Baynton, chief 
counsel for the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; and at his right, Harry C. Huse, professional staff member for 
fish and wildlife matters, for the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. We are very pleased that Commissioner Romick, head 
of the State department of commerce is with us; and we expect to 
be joined by others, as we proceed up the coast. Our hearings will 
terminate in Fairbanks, some days from now. 

It is a particular pleasure for me to be here again, in Ketchikan, 
and see so many of my old friends. 

There is before us, S. 1899 in which the people of Alaska have an 
interest. 

Notices were issued several weeks ago, that hearings were to be held, 
and the people of Ketchikan were invited to appear, and urged to 
express themselves on S. 1899. I now place S. 1899 in the record. 

(The bill referred to follows:) 


[S. 1899, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range, Alaska, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in order to preserve, in the 
public interest, a magnificent wildlife and wilderness area in the State of 
Alaska, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to establish a par- 
ticular area in the State as the ‘‘Arctic Wildlife Range,” hereafter referred to 
as the “wildlife range.” 

Sec. 2. Establishment of the wildlife range shall be effective following the 
publication of an order of the Secretary of the Interior to that effect in the 
Federal Register, and any subsequent revisions in the boundary of such area, 
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subject to the limitations hereafter prescribed, shall be accomplished in the 
Same manner. However, the exterior boundaries of the area that many be set 
aside for the purposes of this Act are hereby delimited to the general area whic ‘h 
is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Canadian 
boundary, on the west by the Canning River, and which extends southward to 
include a portion of the south slope of the Brooks Range, State of Alaska, lying 
southeasterly from the headwaters of the Canning River across the East Fork 
of the Chandalar River, along Old Woman Creek to the confluence of Monn- 
ment Creek and the Sheenjek River and easterly along Bilwaddy Creek to the 
Canadian border. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Interior shall administer and manage the 
wildlife range in a manner that he finds to be in the public interest: Provided 
however, That the conduct of any present or future national defense activities 
shall not be affected thereby, without the concurrence of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

(b) All mineral deposits in the wildlife range, of the classes and kinds syb- 
ject to location, entry, and patent under the mining laws and subject to leasing 
under the mineral leasing laws of the United States, shall be, exclusive of the 
land containing them, subject to disposal under such laws. However, a patent 
issued for such mineral deposits shall not convey any interest in the surface 
of the land containing such minerals other than the right of occupation and the 
use of so much of the surface of the land as may be required for purposes rea- 
sonably incident to the mining or removal of such minerals under such regula- 
tions as may be issued by the Secretary of the Interior, and appropriate reser- 
vations shall be inserted in any mineral patent that may be issued hereunder 
for the aforesaid purposes. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to permit the hunting and the 
taking of game animals, birds, and fish in the wildlife range, or parts thereof, 
as well as the trapping of fur animals. However, no person may hunt, trap, 
eapture, kill, or willfully disturb any wild mammal, wild bird, or fish or take 
or destroy the eggs or nests of any such bird or fish within the wildlife range, 
except as may be prescribed by the Secretary. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to administer the wildlife range in accord- 
ance with this Act and such regulations as he may issue in the public interest 
relating to any of the purposes and provisions of this Act. 

(e) Any employee of the Department of the Interior authorized by the 
Secretary of the Interior to enforce the provisions of this Act shall have power 
(1) without warrant, to arrest any person committing in the presence of such 
employee a violation of this Act or any regulation made pursuant thereto, and 
to take such person immediately for examination or trial before any officer 
or court of competent jurisdiction, and (2) to execute any warrant or other 
process issued by any officer or court of competent jurisdiction to enforce the 
provisions of this Act or regulations made pursuant thereto. Any judge of a 
court established under the laws of the United States, or any United States 
Commissioner may, within his respective jurisdiction, upon proper oath or af- 
firmation showing probable cause, issue warrants in all such cases. Any wild 
mammals, wild birds, fish or other property within or relating to such wildlife 
range, when illegally taken or possessed shall, when found by such employee, 
or by any marshal or deputy marshal, be summarily seized by him, and upon 
conviction of the offender, such property shall be forfeited to the United States 
and disposed of as directed by the court having jurisdiction. Any person who 
violates or fails to comply with any provision of this Act or any regulation made 
pursuant thereto shall be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not more 
than six months, or both. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to impair the authority of the 
President under section 10 of the Act of July 7, 1958 (72 Stat. 339, 345). 


Senator Bartterr. I take pleasure in inviting Mayor Hardcastle to 
testify. We welcome you, Mr. Mayor. 

Would you please, Mayor H: wdeastle, introduce yourself, in your 
capacity as mayor, and give your initials, and otherwise identify 
yourself ? 

Mayor Harpcastir. Certainly, thank you very much. 

Senator Barrierr. I wish, I would state to you, and I will make 
this request general, that in each case, the witness give his mailing 
address, which serve mi iny useful purposes, one of which being that 
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he will be sure to receive, then, promptly a copy of the testimony, when 
it is printed, so that his words will be in his possession, preserved, in 
print, forever. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD HARDCASTLE, MAYOR OF 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mayor Harpcastie. Thank you, Senator Bartlett. 

Iam Richard Hardcastle. My mail address is R. M. Hardcastle, 
yn Dock Street, Ketchikan. I am the mayor of Ketchikan, and 

yeaking on behalf of the city council. 

Trt, “T want to say that we accord you a grand welcome to Ketch- 
ikan. We are glad ‘that you could come, both you and your party. 
It isa pleasure to have you. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mayor. 

Mayor Harpcastie. I have a prep: ared statement which I will read. 

The city of Ketchikan appreciates the opportunity of making this 
statement, and to voice its opinion on S. 1899 now under consideration 
by the Congress. 

First, for the record, Ketchikan is an incorporated city of the first 
class with a population of 8,000 and the trading center for an addi- 
tional population of about the same number. Its principal industries 
are based on the fisheries and forest products of the area. The fishing 
fleet, canneries and cold storage businesses of Ketchikan harvest and 
process more salmon and hi: ibut than anywhere else in Alaska. The 
pulp and lumber mills make Ketchikan the largest logging and forest 
products manufacturing center in Alaska. 

Ketchikan is located near the southern end of Revillagigedo Island 
in the southeastern or Panhandle region of the State. The Island is 
1,120 square miles in size and located 45 miles north of the Alaska- 
Canada border, and 660 miles northwest of Seattle. The nearest rail 
and highway connection is Prince Rupert, British Columbia, about 
90 miles to the south. Except for Canadian summer tourist cruise 
ships, air transport provides the only transportation for passengers. 
There is no airport on Revillagigedo Island. The city is directly 
served by shighibhote type airer: aft. The nearest landing field is about 
20 miles away, and located on Annette Island. Pacific Northern Air- 
lines and Pan American World Airways provide daily scheduled air 
service to Annette Island. Ellis Airlines provides daily flights to 
Annette Island as well as service to Juneau and other points north of 
Ketchikan. Alaska Coastal Airlines also provides daily service be- 
tween Juneau and Ketchikan. The Alaska Steamship Co. provides 
weekly freight sailings into and out of Ketchikan. The Ketchikan 
Merchants Charter Association and Dahl Tr: ansportation Co. also 
provide weekly charter freight sailings into and out of Ketchikan for 
its members, utilizing ships of 150 tons or under. 

One of Alaska’s problems has been that of withdrawal of public 
lands for reserves of one type or another. S. 1899 would authorize 
the establishment of the Arctie Wildlife Range thereby reserving 
and restricting the use of millions of acres of public land in Al: ska. 
The city of Ketchikan fails to see the nec essity for this withdrawal and 
reservation and opposes the passage of S 1899. 

Senator Barrterr. The next witness will be Mr. William Board- 
man, representing the Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce. 
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STATEMENT OF W. K. BOARDMAN, MANAGER, KETCHIKAN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. BoarpMan. Thank you, Senator Bartlett. My name is W. K. 
Boardman, manager of the Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce, Post 
Office Box 2637, Ketchikan. 

We have prepared a statement for presentation by the Ketchikan 
Chamber of Commerce to, what we formerly thought was the sub- 
committee, and we now understand, possibly the full committee of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, at the hear. 
ing held on this date, in Ketchikan. 

The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce would like to thank Senator 
Bartlett, chairman of the committee, and the other members of the 
committee, for scheduling the series of hearings in Alaska pertaining 
to S. 1899 pending in Congress. We appreciate both the time and 
attention that is being devoted by the committee to this important 
matter and also the fact that sufficient hearings have been scheduled 
throughout the State to allow everyone interested to be heard, 

Senate bill 1899, a bill to authorize the establishment of the Arctie 
Wildlife Range, Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Our membership is opposed to this legislation. The area with- 
drawn for the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range is felt to be 
too large especially when viewed from the standpoint of other very 
large withdrawals that have already been made from the public do- 
main of Alaska. The additional withdrawal involved would presum- 
ably cut down on Alaska’s share of matching funds under the Federal- 
aid highway program. This is objectionable because Alaska has long 
suffered from an inadequate highway building program that is es- 
sential to the furtherance of its economy. The chain reaction of this 
legislation in reducing Alaska’s share of matching Federal-aid high- 
way funds prompts us to oppose the bill. Conservation of wildlife 
in Alaska can be preserved, we believe, without enactment of this 
particular bill. 

We endorse the principle of multiple use of lands in Alaska which 
this legislation would restrict. 

This concludes our statement with respect to S. 1899 on which the 
committee is taking testimony. We want to again thank Senator 
Bartlett and the committee for the opportunity to appear before you 
and express our views. If the committee has any question we would 
be very happy to try and answer them. 

Senator Barriterr. Thank you, Mr. Boardman, for a very complete 
and informative statement. I have a few questions, 

Mr. Boardman, referring to the Arctic Wildlife Range, which you 
did, what—if there was no additional cost to the State in respect to 
highway funds—what if that didn’t enter into this, at all, do you know 
how the Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce would then feel about the 
proposed withdrawal of approximately 9 million acres in northeastern 
Alaska ? 

Mr. BoarpmMan. Some of our board members, and other members 
are vociferously opposed to the bill, Senator; of course, the reduction 
in Federal-aid highway funds is an integral part of what happens, if 
the bill is enacted ; and therefore is a thing that was considered by our 
group. You pose the problem of “What if that didn’t happen, or 
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wasn’t accomplished under the legislation” and I think that I can 
state that there would still be opposition to the bill, because of the 
large size of the area, that there have been other large withdrawals 
from the public domain, totaling upward of 14 million acres or more; 
we are given to understand that conservation methods, if any, that 
would be promulgated under it, could be accomplished through other 
methods—are all things that I would say would prompt our group to 
probably still oppose it. s ; 

Senator Barrierr. Is my memory correct that the Ketchikan 
Chamber of Commerce has traditionally taken a stand against Fed- 
eral reservations, except when an imperative need could be demon- 
strated ? 

Mr. BoarpMan. I have been identified with the chamber for a long 
time, Senator, and I can recall some very violent stands we took when 
former Secretary Krug made several withdrawals. That historical 

attern has prevailed in our thinking. 

Senator Barriterr. At our hearing in Washington, as Mr. Huse, 
who was on the scene, will recall very well, witnesses for conservation 
groups appeared to testify in favor of the bill, and they stated, or at 
least implied, that an arrangement would be made whereby if this bill 
were passed, lands now reserved under Public Land Order 82, would 
be restored to the public domain. This would give the State more 
public domain for highway matching funds than would be available 
to it under the public domain lands under the proposed Arctic 
withdrawal area. 

Whether they were qualified, these witnesses. to state an official 
position of the U.S. Government, I don’t know, but at least, that was 
said. Would your attitude concerning the reservation change at all, 
if more public domain were given to the—were open than is to be 
found in the Arctic wildlife proposal 

Mr. BoarpMan. Such a thing could conceivably change our attitude 
on the legislation, I can certainly say that. We weren’t aware of any 
proposals of that type. We weren’t on the scene where these proposals 
were made, and this is the first knowledge that I have had, and I am 
sure of our associates, of any such proposals, 

Senator Bartierr. I shouldn’t say they were proposals. I suppose 
they were just suggestions made by conservation witnesses, but I take 
it, m any case, that the opposition, as you said earlier, by the Ketchi- 
kan Chamber of Commerce to a large withdrawal of this Lind, is based 
on principle, rather than on the availability or nonavailability of 
highway money; is that right? 

Mr. BoarpMan. We've opposed previously withdrawals of various 
types in the State, and we continue that general policy? That is cer- 
tainly our thinking on it. 

Senator Barrterr. You are aware, Mr. Boardman, I am sure, that 
the Secretary of the Interior needs no legislative authority to create 
this wildlife range; he now possesses that authority. It is my recol- 
lection that in forwarding the bill to the Congress, which was intro- 
duced by the chairman of the full committee, Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson, of the State of Washington, by request, that he did so 
only because he said that the legislation would permit a more desirable 
mining arrangement, would permit more mining than otherwise would 
be the case. 
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I mention this merely so that you, and all others here, and those who 
read the record, will understand this legislation is not obligatory, jn 
respect to creation of the reserve. 

The committee will stand in recess for 5 minutes. 

(After recess. ) 

Senator Barrietr. The committee will come to order. The next 
witness will be Mrs, Baade. 

We are glad to have you here. Perhaps you will, for the benefit 
of the rec ord, give your name, together with the spelling, and your first 
name and initials, and your post office address. 


STATEMENT OF DIXIE M. BAADE, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mrs. Baapr. My name is Dixie M. Baade, B-a-a-d-e, Post Office Box 
2391, Ketchikan. 

I won’t attempt to read this entire statement, but I will appreciate 
having it filed to support S. 1899, creating the Arctic Wildlife Range, 

Senator Barrierr. The statement will be filed, and we will be glad 
to hear from you, additionally, Mrs. Baade. 

Mrs. Baapr. I shall appreciate having the following statement in 
support of Senate bill S. 1899 creating the Arctic Wildlife Range 
inserted into the record. I have drawn freely from information fur- 
nished by the Department of the Interi lor, from articles by Dr. Olas 
J. Murie and his wife, Margaret E. Murie, and from the book “Wild- 
life in Alaska,” by A. Starker Leopold and F. Fraser Darling. 

It is my understanding that this bill will set aside an additional 
4 million acres, making a total in the neighborhood of 9 million acres 
in the wildlife range. Approximately 5 million acres were with- 
drawn in 1943. The area is to be administered by the Department of 
the Interior in accordance with the game laws of Alaska. Hunting, 
fishing, trapping, and mining are to be permitted. At the same time 
surface rights are protected for the benefit of wildlife habitat. 

Most authorities on this subject point out that this range offers the 
only opportunity in the United States to preserve an undisturbed 
portion of the Arctic large enough to preserve the caribou, grizzly, 
Dall sheep, wolverine, polar bear, and other animals needing a large 
and unrestricted range. According to Dr. Murie, polar bear den in 
this area and nowhere else on U.S. soil. He also states that this area 
has the greatest variety of animal life in the smallest area. Farther 
west, the mountains are farther from the coast and thus more area 
would be required to include the diverse types of terrain on both the 
arctic and south side of the Brooks Range. Scientists both in and 
outside of the Federal Government feel that an area of this size is 
necessary to support all the native animal species in their normal 
numbers. 

According to Leopold and Darling, this area is the only one in 
Alaska where caribou are still as numerous, if not more numerous, 
than they were 50 years ago. They attribute the elimination of cari- 
bou from western Alaska to overgrazing by reindeer and the reduction 
in numbers in central and southern Alaska to the burning of the 
winter range. They point out the great value that this area would 
have as a study area for caribou. Dr. Murie points out its value 
for students of the University of Alaska, particularly in the study 
of arctic biology. 
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I believe the size of this area should be judged in relation to the 
size of Alaska and not compared with that of other States. Figures 
furnished by the Secretary of the Interior indicate that Alaska, in 
terms of total land area, has 25.3 percent withdrawn. 2 This com- 

ares With 26.9 percent for Arizona, 20.4 percent for Nevada, and 
90.3 percent for Montana. In his letter to Governor Egan, dated 
July 8, 1959, Secretary Seaton states that the Department of the In- 
terior is proceeding as rapidly as possible to restore to the public 
domain, lands now in withdrawn status that are not absolutely neces- 
sary for Federal activity in Alaska. As this program continues, 
the area restored is expected to completely offset the effect of the addi- 
tional land withdrawn for the Arctic Wildlife Range as far as road 
fund requirements are concerned. 

I fail to agree that lands withdrawn for game ranges, game ref- 
uges, national parks, or national monuments, are taking land away 
from the people of Alaska. I think a real distinction needs to be 
made between withdrawals of this nature and those made by the mili- 
tary. Conversely, the setting aside of this area as a game range will 
preserve it intact, not only for those of us in Alaska today, but for 
succeeding generations here, as well as in the rest of the world. In 
terms of dollars and cents, I know of no community that has ever 
suffered economically because of such an area in its vicinity. It 
scarcely needs to be emphasized that the tourist industry is one of 
the leading sources of revenue in the State today, and it is expected 
to grow. An area such as the Arctic Wildlife Range will appeal not 
only to the hunter and fisherman, but to the tourist who only wants to 
look at a bit of the unspoiled Arctic. 

As for the argument that. this area is so remote and rarely visited 
that there is no necessity to set it aside to protect it, I should like to 
quote from a statement by Mrs. Murie: 

I know that there is this argument that this place is so remote, and it will not 
be visited much, or “used up” if not protected. In 1920 none of us living in 
Fairbanks would have believed that by 1956 tourists would be visiting Point 
Barrow and Kotzebue every day if they wished to. 

I believe it is obvious from the experience of other States, that the 
only land to survive in a natural state is that which through foresight 
was set aside. Many of the States are now trying to restore wild 
areas they have lost. We have the unique advantage in this 20th 
century of still having the opportunity to preserve what we have. 
In this day of moon rockets and spacemen, it is later than we think. 

This Arctic Wildlife Range is in that part of Alaska where the 
President is empowered to make special defense withdrawals and is 
not eligible for State land selection without Presidential approval. 
I understand, however, that State land officials were consulted and 
indicated that there was no intent to select land from this area. 

To answer another argument I have heard used, I wish it were 
possible for the State of Alaska to make some of the land withdraw- 
als for parks and game ranges. I believe you are aware that Repre- 
sentative Pearson was not even able to get his bill that would have 
created a Division of Parks and Recreation in the Department of 
Natural Resources through the last session of the State legislature. 

I believe that if Alaska is being discriminated against in terms of 
highway funds that will be lost if this area is withdrawn, then there 
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needs to be a change in the law to correct this. I feel that efforts 
spent by groups in Alaska to prevent the establishment of this range 
could be used to greater advantage in attempts to secure an amend. 
ment to either the Federal Highway Act or in securing an amendment 
to the bill as was done by Mr. Rivers in the case of the House bill on 
this matter. 

In conclusion, I should like to summarize my reasons for support- 
ing the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

1. This area offers the only opportunity the United States has to 
preserve an undisturbed portion of the Arctic large enough to sup- 
port the caribou and other arctic wildlife in normal numbers. Only 
above the Arctic Circle is the caribou range relatively intact. 

2. While this area seems tremendous in terms of land area compared 
with other States, it does not seem out of line in a State the size of 
Alaska. 

3. The land area being withdrawn is not being taken from the people 
of Alaska but will, on the contrary, be preserved in its natural state 
for them, their descendants, and for the people of the rest of the world, 

4. The area will be of economic benefit to Alaska as an added tourist 
attraction. Not only hunters and fishermen will come, but those who 
only want to look at a bit of unspoiled arctic America. 

5. The policy of “wait and see” has worked to the detriment of other 
States. There is no need to catalog here the long list of once wild 
areas now lost for all time because of lack of planning in the other 
States. 

6. Efforts to prevent creation of the Arctic Wildlife Range by 
groups in Alaska should be directed rather toward securing an amend- 
ment to the Federal Highway Act or in securing an amendment to 
the bill creating this range, whereby Alaska will not be penalized by 
loss of highway funds if this land is withdrawn. 

Thank you. 

I understand that Representative Rivers introduced such an amend- 
ment in the House bill. 

And, to Mr. Boardman, who said something about multiple use not 
being permitted on the range, it is my understanding that hunting, 
fishing, trapping, and mining will be permitted, and, at the same time, 
surface rights should be protected for the benefit of the wildlife 
habitat. 

Senator Barrietr. We are very glad to have your expression on 
this highly important bill, Mrs. Baade, and not in the capacity of an 
advocate or opponent of the measure but simply to elicit further in- 
formation, I should like to ask you a few questions, which I shall 

recede with a declarative statement in saying that Representative 
Rivers’ attempt to amend the bill in the fashion that you suggested 
did not succeed. 

Mrs. Baape. Well, that is unfortunate. 

Senator Barrierr. Now, it has been suggested that opposition to 
this bill, S. 1899, comes about, in part, not only because it contemplates 
the creation of a reserve of 9 million acres, but because this is one of 
a series of similar acts in behalf of the several departments of the 
Federal Government, which have taken from the public domain of 
Alaska, approximately 100 million acres of the total of 365 million 
acres—a fantastically larger percentage of land reserved for the Fed- 
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eral Government in the State of Alaska than in any other State of 
the Union; and I was wondering if you would care to comment on the 
eneral reservation policy of the Federal Government, in Alaska ? 

Mrs. Baave. I make a point, in the text, that 1 think that we need to 
distinguish between the different types of withdrawals that are being 
made in Alaska. I think that the military withdrawals, where they 
take huge tracts of land from which all other citizens are barred, is 
a very different proposition than setting aside an area for the use of 
the people, for the enjoyment of the people, and for posterity. I 
believe—at least, Secretary Seaton’s figures, I believe, show that 25- 
something percent of the land of Alaska is in a reserve status. I 
believe it is Arizona that has 26 percent reserved. Now, these are 
figures in the testimony of Secretary Seaton, I believe, before your 
committee. 

Senator Barrietr. I believe that we will have to be careful to 
differentiate here between reserves and public domain. 

Mrs. Baape. It is also my understanding that Secretary Seaton has 
said that a large—I believe the figure is 20 million acres that I have 
heard is to be returned to the State, as rapidly as conditions permit. 

Senator Barrietr. That may be the case, to the best of my knowledge 
the statement has been made, not by Secretary Seaton, but by wit- 
nesses advocating this bill, appearing for conservation groups. 

Mrs. Baape. 1 believe I have a copy with me, of a letter from 
Secretary Seaton, to Governor Egan, dated in July of this year, in 
which he states that land will be returned, as rapidly as possible, to 
the State of Alaska—all that is not necessary for essential Federal 
use. 

Senator Bartrerr. Mr. “Pink” Gutermuth, who is vice president 
of the Wildlife Management Institute, testifying on this bill, on 
June 30 last, said, among other things—on page 40, and I quote: 

By my calculations, all existing Federal land reservations and withdrawals, 
and the like, in Alaska, amount to only about 24 percent of the land mass. This 
is considerably less than is controlled in some of our older established States. 
Nevada, for example, has 87 percent of its area in public ownership, and most 
other Western States have a third or more. 

This is what led me to say that we must differentiate between 
reserves and public domain land. Mr. Gutermuth, I am sure, entirely 
inadvertently confused the two, and confused them most horribly, 
because in the first place, he referred to reservations in Alaska; and 
in the second place, without having said so, he referred to “public 
domain lands” in Nevada, for example, and there is a world of differ- 
ence between the two, because in public domain status, (a) the State 
can select that land for its very own under the Statehood Act, or 
alternatively, the public can go out on that public domain land and 
homestead it, or file mining locations, or acquire it under other appli- 
cable law. 

Mrs. Baape. It is my understanding, Senator Bartlett, that land 
officials within Alaska were consulted with regard to this withdrawal, 
and it was indicated that the State had no interest in selecting land 
in this area. 

Furthermore, I believe that it is in that part of Alaska that the 
President has the power to withdraw the whole area, if need be, for 
military purposes. 
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Senator Barrierr. Yes, but not for wildlife ranges. 

Now, I would like to ask you this, if I may: Do you 1 believe—did you 
read these hearings to which I referred / 

Mrs. Baapr. Yes. I read every page of them. 

Senator Bartierr. Now, I want to ask you this question: Do you 
believe, from reading those hearings, that a very intensive survey of 
this area was made by the Interior Department / ? 

Mrs. Baapr. No, I do not. That is a weakness; however, I would 
prefer to rely on the data furnished by Mr. Murie, whose wife, I be- 
lieve, is a classmate of yours, and by Mrs. Murie, and their stateme nts 
with regard to this range; and I believe that they are recognized an- 
thorities on this area. 

Senator Barrierr. They are notable authorities, but I do not. be- 
lieve that even the Muries had an opportunity to traverse it in its 
entirety; but, even if they did, it occurred to me, as this hearing pro- 
ceeded, that the best witnesses ought to be officials of the Department 
desiring to establish the reserve, ‘and very plainly, they have not, to 
any great extent, been on the ground there. 

Mrs. Baape. I ‘think that some of their work was rather badly lis- 
rupted by the loss of Clarence Rhode. Most of their activities in that 
entire area had to be directed toward that search. 

Senator Barrierr. Do you believe that many Alaskans will have the 
time, opportunity, or money, in the next 50 year's, to go to this area? 

Mrs. Baape. I hope to. 

Senator Barrierr. I hope that you have the opportunity. 

It would be rather an expensive trip, though. 

Mrs. Baape. Yes, at present; but I feel that as transportation, both 
surface and air, improves, I have quoted from Mrs. Murie in there 
where she says that “Who would have believed, in Fairbanks, in 1920, 
that one would be able to make daily flights to Point Barrow or Kotze- 
bue?” I think that things change very rapidly in the space of a few 
years. 

Senator Barrierr. One final question, and I ask this, not in any 
effort to harry you, because I seek information on this, and very 
frankly, I haven't obtained yet all I think that a person ought to have. 

This question relates to the testimony given before this very com- 
mittee on June 30; and it concerned me, because I thought it failed to 
establish the fact that this was a notable area for—for game; that it 
seemed to me rather that it was part of that broad sweep of country 
through which the caribou pass, for example; but not a section in 
which—to which they confine themselves? Would you have any com- 
ments to make about that ? 

Mrs. Baape. I would—I am quoting, again, from Leopold and Dar- 
ling’s book on “Wildlife in Alaska,” and they —they feel that it is only 
in this are: 1, and in the extreme north where the caribou are still present 
in normal numbers, and perhaps even in larger numbers than were 
present 50 yearsago. They state that the caribou in one part of Alaska 
have been eliminated because of the overgrazing of reindeer herds; 
that in central Alaska, they decreased because of “the burning of their 
range, and they state that it is only above the Article Circle that cari- 
bou range is more or less intact ; and also—Mr. Murie makes the state- 
ment that this area is the—actu: ally the smallest area which could be 
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eraze. They winter, I understand, south of the Brooks Range on the 
slopes, and they spend their summers on the plains in the Arctic; and 
it takes a relatively large area of land to take care of migratory animals 
such as the caribou; it is my understanding, from everything that I 
have been able to read on the subject, that it isn’t overhunting, at least, 
at present; apparently it was true at one time. That has eliminated 
the caribou from some areas but it has been the loss of their winter food. 

Senator Barrierr. And I trust that in these hearings to which we 
have previously referred, June 30, 1959, you read the illuminating 
lecture on the subject of caribou, delivered by Senator Bartlett? 
[ Laughter. | . : 

Mrs. Baape. Yes. [ Laughter. | 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Tobin, will vou please identify yourself. 


STATEMENT OF EMERY F. TOBIN 


Mr. Topix. Senator Bartlett, and members of the committee, I am 
Emery F. Tobin, Box 81, 423 Mission Street, Ketchikan, Alaska. I 
have been a resident of Ketchikan for 40 years, and was editor and 
publisher of the Alaska Sportsman magazine for 23 of those years; 
I do not now have the magazine. Now I have the Alaska Specialty 
Shop, catering to tourists. I would like to speak on this matter as one 
who has visited the Brooks Range twice, and whose father spent 20 
years up there. 

* Senator Barrierr. May I interrupt you? When you say “this 
matter,” you refer to S. 1899 the Arctic Wildlife Range proposal. 

Mr. Topix. Arctic Wildlife Range, yes. I believe that it would be 
a great asset to the United States and to Alaska, to establish such a 
range now. Some opposition has developed to it among Alaskans 
because they fear that there would be a loss of $275,000 in Federal-aid 
moneys, but I envision that in the future, such a range would be a 
great. attraction to people in the States, and even if only 300 people 
‘ame up to see the range, a year, they would probably drop $275,000 
or more in expenses for hotels, travel, and other items, in the country; 
because they'd probably spend—many of them would spend a thou- 
hand dollars, or more, on such a trip. 

This area would hold a great attraction for people who would like 
to get away from civilization and go back home, so to speak, to a nat- 
ural area of great wilderness beauty, and huge game animals, such as 
caribou, grizzly bears, Dall mountain sheep, polar bears, and fur 
animals such as wolverines, wolves, and also great fishing. 

There are beautiful mountains up there, and great valleys, lakes, 
and streams. I have read stories written by people who have visited 
the country and found great fascination there. 

Fifty years ago people who advocated that a Mesa Verde, for in- 
stance, in Colorado, be set aside, were looked upon as visionary; but 
today, some 200,000 people a year visit that remote area. It is diffi- 
cult to get in; of course, it is not quite so difficult to get into the north- 
eastern part of Alaska, but still it is in a wilderness state, which makes 
it quite hard to get into. 

I do not. envision that any time in the foreseeable future that as 
many people would visit this range, as visit the Grand Canyon now, 
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where there are a million visitors a year. Other places, such as Yel- 
lowstone Park, and natural areas in the States, are being overcrow ded; 
and with the improv ed jet transportation age that we are coming into 
now, will make it easier for people to visit the Arctic Wildlife Range 
if it is established, than it was to visit some of these places in the 
States a few years ago. 

I think that, as one who sees the increase in tourist travel now, under 
statehood, and one who envisions still greater travel in the future, 
that the establishment of the wildlife range would attract many more 
people; and even just the simple establishment of such a r ange would 

‘all attention to the place, and start the people coming in there. 

Of course, there are some other matters that might hinder people, 
such as the fear of mosquitoes, which are quite plentiful, at times, 
but on my two visits to the Brooks Range, I didn’t tind mosquitoes bad 
at all; in ‘fact, I didn’t need to use the net even once, right in the middle 
of the summer. 

The number of mosquitoes depends usually on the type of winter 
they have. If they have deep snows, they have m: iny mosquitoes in 
the following summer; but if the snows are light, the mosquitoes are 
few. Many times, up in that area, the mosquitoes are not so bad. 

I concur in general, and almost specifically, in what Dixie Baade hag 
said; I think she has made a greater study of ‘the hearings on the range 
than I have, but I have, to some extent, studied the matter. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Tobin. 

It is my recollection that the local and National conservation 
groups, in many cases, have voiced rather emphatic objections to pro- 
posed military withdrawals. As an example: Congress will be con- 
fronted with the need to maket his decision, soon; the Army has re- 
quested the withdrawal of 600,000 acres, near ‘airbanks: and my 
recollection is that certain conservation groups have opposed this, 

And the Army says that this is essential for the t testing of Nike 
weapons; and that, in the other States below us, there is only one 
such testing ground, down in Texas; and all Nike weapons must be 
tre ansported at great effort, and considerable expense to Texas, to be 
fired, periodically; but in Alaska, it is desired that a local range be 
established, so this tr: ansportation problem will not exist. What 
should we do, in your opinion? Should we, as a Congress, say “Yes” 
to a proposal for the establishment of wildlife reserves; and “No” 
to the request of the military for such a purpose? Would you care 
to give your view on that? 

Mr. Torry. I think of prime importance is defense, of course; and 
I presume that these areas are set aside largely for the protection of 
the public when these weapons are being fired; and they will not be 
withheld perm: anently, as no doubt the Arctic Wildlife R: ange would 
be. So, I'd think that for national defense purposes, that objections 
should not be raised; if the military says that it is necessary, then we 
should go along with them. 

Senator Barrier. ‘There is now a law requiring the Department of 
Defense to come before the Congress with spec ific legislation when 
it requires the withdrawal of more than 5,000 acres. Do you believe 
that that law should be extended to include the other departments 
of Government? Should they be required to make the same kind of, 
and character of showing as the Department of Defense ? 
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Mr. Tosrn. I believe they should, yes. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Tobin. 

The next witness will be Senator W. O. Smith. We are glad to 
see you here, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF W. 0. SMITH, STATE SENATOR FOR ALASKA 


Senator Smiru. My name is W. O. Smith. My mailing address is 
3104 North Tongass, Ketchikan. Thank you, Bob. 

First, I want to join the rest of the Alaskans in welcoming the 
committee to Alaska. 

I do not have a prepared statement. I again say, speaking gen- 
erally, that I endorse the positions taken by the city, and the chamber 
of commerce, in connection with the establishment of the Arctic 
Wildlife Range. 

First, considering the bill itself, I would say that had the Secretary 
of the Interior first exercised the authority which is now his, to es- 
tablish this range, then I would have been in favor of the bill, for the 
reason that it does provide for a plan of multiple use of the lands 
within the reserve. 

However, due to the fact that this bill was presented before such an 
order was issued, I can only oppose the bill, because I am opposed to 
the establishment of the range, and I feel that if this bill is passed, at 
the present time, that the Secretary of the Interior could only look 
upon it as a green light to go ahead and issue the order, establishing 
the reserve. 

My opposition to the establishment of the reserve is based primarily 
upon the lack of information available. 1 would go so far as to say 
that we do not know, at the present time, as to whether this is the most 
desirable area within Alaska for the establishment of a withdrawal, or 
a reservation of this magnitude. 

I do not think that I need repeat testimony which appears in the 
transcript of the hearing in Washington, D.C., such as the fact that it 
would preclude the State from selecting lands within this area. I 
do recall the statement that officials of the State of Alaska had made 
the statement that they had no intention of selecting lands within this 
area. I would like to dispute that statement, because first, 1 have not 
seen it, as officially coming from any member of the Alaska State 
government. 

I will say that both the Commissioner of the Department of Natural 
Resources, the Commissioner of the Department of Fish and Game, 
as well as the Alaska Fish and Game Commission, have gone on record 
as opposing this withdrawal. 

I would like to say further, that insofar as the wildlife within the 
area is concerned, I do not believe that the establishment of this range 
will accomplish that which its proponents claim. 

Now, for instance, caribou are migratory in nature, and the pro- 
tection of the caribou is going to depend upon a comprehensive pro- 
gram that will have to encompass more than this range, as large as it 
1s, What we would do here, we would set up a 9-million acre area, un- 
der the management of the Secretary of the Interior, where all of the 
area surrounding this range, through which the caribou naturally mi- 
grate, will be under State management; in other words, we would be 
creating a dual management. 
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Now, the Secretary has said that hunting, trapping and fishing 
would be allowed under State laws and regulations. But this is not 
necessarily so, because under the authority which the Secretary has, 
the actual decisions as to how huning, trapping and all such activi- 
ties would be carried on, would be, without question, in the powers of 
the Secretary of the Interior, rather than in the State. 

I think that we Alaskans, due to past experience, are wont to look 
with just a little reluctance upon placing any more of our, what we 
consider our lands—the lands within our State, under the control of 
any Federal agency. Our experience in the past in regard to the 
management of the resources within Alaska, by Federal agencies has 
not been good. 

I think, Senator Bartlett, that covers my thoughts concerning the 
establishment of the range. 

Senator Barrierr. I think that it was Assistant Secretary Leffler, 
who, at the June 30 hearing, in response to a question put by me, said 
he believed the first year cost of administration in this reserve would 
be on the order of $30,000, 

From your long experience in Alaska, do you believe a very con- 
structive game management program, and all the programs that would 
have to be allied with that, in such a r ange, could be accomplished 
for $30,000 ? 

Senator Smirn. Certainly, in my opinion, it could not, Senator. I 
think that that would be merely—well, it wouldn't even begin to cover 
the cost of the type of program that would be necessary. 

Senator Bartrierr. Do you believe that there should be set. aside, in 
Alaska, by the Federal, or the State Government, or both, any areas 
at all where Nature could be preserved, as it were, in its present status! 

Senator Smiru. I would say, Senator, that I would prefer such 
action to come from the State. However, I recognize that the Federal 
agencies do have a legitimate interest in the establishment of such 
reserves as they affect ‘all the people of the United States. I would 
not object. to the establishment of reserves by the Federal Government 
if they were of a size that would not be too harsh upon the welfare 
of the State. If the State agencies were consulted, before such a 
reserve was made, then I would say that, of course, there would be 
no objection. 

Senator Barrierr. Let us assume this reserve is to be created, not- 
withstanding, and that it isn’t a matter of debate any longer, then 
merely as an Alaskan citizen, would you think that that would be 
better, or would it be better, perhaps, to establish a 100,000-acre range, 
within distance, we will say, of Anchorage and Fairbanks, so that 
thousands of Alaskans, living in those places, could reach, at. small 
expense and with ready accessibility, Nature in its primeval state? 

Senator Siri. I would say this, Senator, in considering the value 
of land, that there are many factors involved. I think that it would 
be a question of whether the land was of more value as a wildlife 
range, or whether it had other uses that would transcend its use as a 
wildlife range. 

If you simply look at it from the standpoint of recreation, why, cer 
tainly, the larger area nearer the centers of population would be of 
more value; but I think we have to take into consideration that all 
lands have many potential uses, and we simply have to weigh those 
potentials, and more or less base our actions upon the results. 
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Senator Barrterr. Do you know if Governor Egan has taken any 
position regarding this range, S Senator Smith / 

Senator Smrru. I would hesitate to say that he had, Senator Bart- 
lett, but it is my recollection that he has. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, in any case, that wasn’t a fair question, 
because we are going to Juneau, and the best testimony on that sub- 
ject will come from there. 

You are aware, are you, Senator Smith, that the Interior Depart- 
ment is also proposing two other sizable withdrawals in Alaska: one 
along the Kuskokwim, as a bird refuge, and another elsewhere? 

Senator Smirn. Yes, I was aware of that, Senator Bartlett, and I 
think that the fact that we have, in the past, seen so many with- 
drawals of that type; and we have seen Government agencies, not 
only the Department of the Interior, but also many Government 
agencies and all of the national conservation organizations look upon 
land in Alaska as something that is unlimited. We do have tre- 
mendous areas, but the areas that have potential value are not nearly 
so great. as they would have us believe; and I think, for that very 
reason, that we Alaskans are more conscious of the fact that we don’t 
want to see any hasty action in reserving, or setting aside of our lands, 
by Federal agencies. We want to have a chance to look it ov er, to 
evaluate it, and at least have a say, or have at least an idea as to the 
jotential values of any area of land before a withdrawal is made. 

Senator Bartrierr. Thank you very much, Senator Smith, for your 
statement. I think that the committee has learned several things 
here this morning, and one of them surely is that Alaskans are identi- 
eal with citizens of all the other States, in that they are not unanimous 
in their opinion on any one subject. 

We will now stand in recess until the hour of 2 p.m., and at that 
time we are going to hear witnesses relating to merchant charter 
ships; and, when they have been heard, we w ill be glad to hear wit- 
nesses on that, or any other subject that you care to bring before the 
committee. 

(At 11:53 a.m., Tuesday, October 20, 1959, the hearing in the above- 
entitled matter was recessed to reconvene at the hour of 2 p-m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Senator Bartrierr. John O’Brien here ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. 0O’BRIEN 


Mr. O’Brien. My name is John A. O’Brien, Post Office Box 1274, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. I am a salmon troller, and my reason for being 
here today is to refresh in the minds of the Senate committee the need 
for resolving the problem of the Japanese fishing on high seas. 

Our fishing industry is a basic resource that makes these wheels 
of commerce turn that we are t talking about here today. We wouldn’t 
have to worry about freight problems, and things like that, if we 
didn’t have this fishing indust ry, in all probability, and the pulp in- 
dustry, there wouldn’t be any commerce in this area. But I thought 
Senator Bartlett, that if I might, I might read this little presenta- 
tion on the latest on the Japanese fishing and the state of our Alaska 
salmon industry 
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Now, the Secretary has said that hunting, trapping and fishing 
would be allowed under State laws and regulations. But this is not 
necessarily so, because under the authority, which the Secretary has, 
the actual decisions as to how huning, trapping and all such activi. 
ties would be carried on, would be, without question, in the powers of 
the Secretary of the Interior, rather than in the State. 

I think that we Alaskans, due to past experience, are wont to look 
with just a little reluctance upon placing any more of our, what we 
consider our lands—the lands within our State, under the control of 
any Federal agency. Our experience in the past in regard to the 
management of the resources within Alaska, by Federal agencies has 
not been good. 

I think, Senator Bartlett, that covers my thoughts concerning the 
establishment of the range. 

Senator Barrierr. I think that it was Assistant Secretary Leffler, 
who, at the June 30 hearing, in response to a question put by me, said 
he believed the first year cost of administration in this reserve would 
be on the order of $30,000, 

From your long experience in Alaska, do you believe a very con- 
structive game management progr am, and all the programs that would 
have to be allied with that, in such ar ange, could be accomplished 
for $30,000 ? 

Senator Smirn. Certainly, in my opinion, it could not, Senator. I 
think that that would be merely—well, it wouldn't even begin to cover 
the cost. of the type of program that would be necessary. 

Senator Bartrierr. Do you believe that there should be set aside, in 
Alaska, by the Federal, or the State Government, or both, any areas 
at all where Nature could be preserved, as it were, in its present status? 

Senator Smirn. I would say, Senator, that I would prefer such 
action to come from the State. However, I recognize that the Federal 
agencies do have a legitimate interest in the establishment of such 
reserves as they affect ‘all the people of the United States. I would 
not object. to the establishment of reserves by the Federal Government 
if they were of a size that would not be too harsh upon the welfare 
of the State. If the State agencies were consulted, before such a 
reserve was made, then I would say that, of course, there would be 
no objection. 

Senator Barrierr. Let us assume this reserve is to be created, not- 
withstanding, and that it isn’t a matter of debate any longer, then 
merely as an Alaskan citizen, would you think that that would be 
better, or would it be better, perhaps, to establish a 100,000-acre range, 
within distance, we will say, of Anchorage and Fairbanks, so that 
thousands of Alaskans, living in those pl: wes, could reach, at small 
expense and with ready accessibility, Nature in its primeval state? 

Senator Siri. I would say this, Senator, in considering the value 
of land, that there are many factors involved. I think that it would 
be a question of whether the land was of more value as a wildlife 
range, or whether it had other uses that would transcend its use as a 
wildlife range. 

If you simply look at it from the standpoint of recreation, why, cer- 
tainly, the larger area nearer the centers of population would be of 
more value; but I think we have to take into consideration that all 
lands have many potential uses, and we simply have to weigh those 
potentials, and more or less base our actions upon the results. 
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Senator BartLerr. Do you know if Governor Egan has taken any 
position regarding this range, Senator Smith 4 

Senator Smiru. I would hesitate to say that he had, Senator Bart- 
lett, but it is my recollection that he has. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, in any case, that wasn’t a fair question, 
because we are going to Juneau, and the best testimony on that sub- 
ject will come from there. 

You are aware, are you, Senator Smith, that the Interior Depart- 
ment is also proposing two other sizable withdrawals in Alaska: one 
along the Kuskokwim, as a bird refuge, and another elsewhere? 

Senator Smirn. Yes, I was aware of that, Senator Bartlett, and I 
think that the fact that we have, in the past, seen so many w ith- 
drawals of that type; and we have seen Government agencies, not 
only the Department of the Interior, but also many Government 
agencies and all of the national conservation organizations look upon 
land in Alaska as something that is unlimited. We do have tre- 
mendous areas, but the areas that have potential value are not nearly 
so great. as they would have us believe ; and I think, for that very 
reason, that we Alaskans are more conscious of the fact that we don’t 
want to see any hasty action in reserving, or setting aside of our lands, 
by Federal agencies. We want to have a chance to look it over to 
evaluate it, and at least have a say, or have at least an idea as to ‘the 
potential values of any area of land before a withdrawal is made. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you very much, Senator Smith, for your 
statement. I think that the committee has learned several things 
here this morning, and one of them surely is that Alaskans are identi- 

eal with citizens of all the other States, in that they are not unanimous 
in their opinion on any one subject. 

We will now stand in recess until the hour of 2 p.m., and at that 
time we are going to hear witnesses relating to merchant charter 
ships; and, when they have been heard, we will be glad to hear wit- 
nesses on that, or any other subject that you care to bring before the 
committee. 

(At 11:53 a.m., Tuesday, October 20, 1959, the hearing in the above- 
entitled matter was recessed to reconvene at the hour of 2 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Senator Barr ietrr. John O’Brien here? 
STATEMENT OF JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


Mr. O’Brien. My name is John A. O’Brien, Post Office Box 1274, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. I am a salmon troller, and my reason for being 
here today is to refresh in the minds of the Senate committee the need 
for resolving the problem of the Japanese fishing on high seas. 

Our fishing industry is a basic resource that makes these wheels 
of commerce tur n that we are talking about here today. We wouldn’t 
have to worry about freight problems, and things like that, if we 
didn’t have this fishing industry, in all probability, and the pulp in- 
dustry, there wouldn’t be any commerce in this area. But I thought 
Senator Bartlett, that if I might, I might read this little presenta- 
tion on the latest on the Japanese fishing and the state of our Alaska 

salmon industry : 
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KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, October 19, 1959. 
Senator BE. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: With the granting of statehood and subsequent transfer of contro} 
of the fisheries to Alaska itself, one would think that our Washington, D,¢. 
delegation was at last relieved of their portion of responsibility for this great 
resource. However, an important factor in the restoration of Alaska’s onee 
fabulous salmon runs remains in your hands at the Nation’s Capital, that is the 
need remains for protection of Alaskan salmon stocks from Japanese fishing on 
the high seas of the North Pacific. 

Briefly, the background on this matter is that Alaska was once the world’s 
greatest producer of salmon, with production equal to that of the entire rest of 
the world combined. Following peak production of the mid-1930’s a serious and 
continuous decline set in due to a number of factors which in the final analysis 
can be attributed to your management by the FWS. This decline has beep 
accelerated in recent years by extensive Japanese salmon fishing on the high 
seas—1959 found salmon runs at the lowest level ever known in Alaska’s history, 

Coincident with the granting of statehood and transfer of control of the fisher- 
ies to Alaska on January 1, 1960, vigorous steps have and will be taken to correct 
and improve fishery management on the Alaskan scene, however it cannot be 
hoped to fully restore the runs unless the problem of Japanese fishing is resolved, 

Catch statistics released by the Japanese themselves indicate they are produe- 
ing over 2 million cases of salmon annually from the high seas—over 50 million 
salmon were caught in the year from the Aleutian area alone. Examination of 
available information indicates beyond doubt this salmon originates in the 
U.S.S.R. and Alaska. 

I’m sure you agree we should make a renewed and successful attempt to have 
the Japanese abstain from fishing in the areas which our scientists have found to 
be inhabited by salmon of North American origin. 

Past approaches to the Japanese have been on the basis of “Boys, please stop 
swiping our marbles.” This hasn’t worked out at all. Our approach should be 
to point out the advantages of playing ball, and the disadvantages of not playing 
ball. 

At the same time that the Japanese are refusing to cooperate with us in ab- 
staining from salmon fishing in these certain areas, we are cooperating with them 
to the extent of permitting on favorable terms, very large imports of salmon, tuna, 
and other fishery products; imports of numerous manufactured articles; and we 
are apparently exteuding certain rights to timber and minerals in Alaska itself, 
These are apparently of great economic value to Japan. 

We should in our negotiations re high seas salmon reassert that ‘There is in 
these resources a special and unmistakable American interest”; and that their 
exploitation by Japan “must be regarded as important in the comity of the 
nations concerned.” ’ 

Then if the Japanese don’t abstain, Congress should pass the bill prohibiting 
imports of Japanese salmon, stiffen up considerably on imports of tuna and chop 
the Japanese off from any timber and mineral ventures in Alaska. Cooperation 
should work both ways. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
(S) John, 
JOHN A. O'BRIEN. 

P.S.—In case some misguided soul in the State Department feels we must 
build up the fisheries of Japan I might point out that Japan is the leading fishing 
nation in the world, fishing on all the oceans from North to South Poles, has a 
fishery production exceeding that of any other nation, including the United 
States, and utilizes electronic methods and scientific knowledge in fishing which 
are superior to any we possess to my knowledge. 

1This is a so-called Cordell Hull doctrine, or something. I copied this out of a 


pamphlet. It sounds good to me. I looked up that “comity” also; it has something to do 
with that courtesy, sort of, or something. 


And I included with that, Senator Bartlett, a graph of Alaska 
salmon production, which, of course, shows the production in a steady, 
continuous decline for many years; and it has now fallen to the point 
of some 1,770,000 cases, which is the alltime low, and also an amount 
lower than Japan is producing on the high seas, at the present time. 
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(Graph attached to exhibit 17 and is on file with the committee.) 

Senator Bartierr. Does that conclude your statement, John 4 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, it does. hay 

Senator BartLerr. Do you believe that Japanese high seas fishing 
has any effect. on salmon stocks in southeastern Alaska 4 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, it is hard to say, Senator. Of course, I am not 
an expert on this matter, and I just, as an average citizen, you get this 
various information that has been collected by our scientists, that 
proves conclusively that they are catching salmon of Alaskan origin, 
all right; and it appears that the primary effect is to the westward in 
the Bristol Bay area; and the effect diminishes as you proceed down 
the coast toward this area. 

And I understand that in Canada their runs have been rather steady, 
and, in fact, they are showing some increases; and I saw recently 
where an official of the Canadian Department of Fisheries stated that, 
as far as they could determine, Japan is not affecting their salmon 
run; so that. as you proceed down the coast, apparently the detri- 
mental effect of this Japanese fishing diminishes. I couldn’t say, 
with any certainty, whether Japan has been catching any salmon from 
the southeastern region or not, whether we are far enough north; I 
understand they are catching quite a bit from Bristol Bay and a cer- 
tain amount down toward the Copper River. 

Senator Barrierr. You have no personal experience to demonstrate 
their taking southeastern fish ? 

Mr. O’Brien. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, you remember that the Interior Depart- 
ment, Fish and Wildlife Service said this spring that there would be 
no fishing whatsoever by American nationals, U.S. nationals, in Bristol 
Bay ! 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartrierr. And you will recall, too, that they relaxed that 
regulation and permitted some fishing ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barriterr. And this is only a preamble to saying I was 
embarrassed the other day when I called in the Foreign Office at 
Tokyo, upon this Japanese fishery expert, and very casually, during 
the conversation, he said, “How is your fishing in Bristol Bay, this 
year?” And, of course, it was fantastically better than the Fish 
and Wildlife Service scientists had predicted, and I didn’t know quite 
what to say to him; and I wished that he hadn’t asked me that ques- 
tion; which doesn’t relate, at all, to the conclusion that you gave the 
committee, that the Japanese are fishing, and fishing very aggres- 
sively on North American stocks of salmon. I think there is a com- 
mon agreement upon that now. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. And I would say for, not only for your benefit, 
John, but for the attention of all others interested in this problem, 
that we have this legislation, sort of a perennial, to impose certain 
curbs and penalties upon the Japanese if they persist in this; and get 
so far, and then, for one reason or another, stops; but at the same 
time, I think you should know that all of us, and when I say “all of 
us” I most definitely include the members of the Alaska congres- 
sional delegation, Senators Magnuson and Jackson, are almost in 
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constant touch with the State Department, urging them to seek to 
bring this result about through a basis of negotiations; which would 
be, I think we all will concede, highly preferable to a law on the 
subject; and, as a matter of fact, this very year, the Japanese did 
make some fairly substantial concessions to us. The North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission is in session now, in Seattle, or soon will be; and 
we can only hope, I suppose, for the moment, that the Japanese wil] 
acquiesce in our request that they desist and cease from taking thes 
North American salmon; of course, they always fall back upon that 
which is a fact, that they are abiding by the terms of the treaty con. 
vention; but, as far as I am concerned, I am prepared to say that the 
evidence signifies pretty clearly that if this fishing on their part con- 
tinues, year by year, it very probably will have the effect of wiping 
out the’ gre: atest red salmon fishery in the world, that in Bristol Bay. 
And, speaking for the committee, I want to th: ink you for your ap. 
pearance es here, and having brought this issue up; which is certainly 
real pertinent to all sections of Alaska because even if you in south- 
eastern Alaska aren’t directly affected by what occurs there, indi- 
rectly you are very vitally affected because Bristol Bay has historically 
been a large producer, not only of employment, but of taxes to our 
Alaska gov vernment. 

Mr. Huse, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Huse. I am very glad that Mr. John O’Brien, came before the 
committee as he has been a very fine witness. His statement as it 
pertains to S. 502 will be placed in the file of S. 502. 

Senator Bartrierr. Thank you very much, John. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Barrierr. As there are no further witnesses the committee 
will stand in recess until it reconvenes in Juneau. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., October 20, 1959, the hearing was re- 
cessed, to reconvene at Juneau on Thursday, October 22, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Present : Senator E. L. Bartlett (Alaska). 

Senator Barrierr. The meeting will please come to order. It is 
a particular pleasure for me to be here again in Juneau, and to see 
so many of my old and good friends. 

And I should like to introduce for benefit of the Juneauites who are 
here the members of the staff who are accompanying me on this trip 
to Alaska, and others who are attending the hearing in the various 
communities. 

This is a session of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
(Committee. 

On my right is Frank Barton, who is transportation counsel for 
the Senate committee; on my left is Harold Baynton, chief counsel 
for the Senate committee. And at my far right is Harry Huse, who 
handles wildlife legislation for the committee. And we have the 
jleasure again of having with us Commissioner Romick of the State 
te of commerce. Commissioner Romick was good enough 
to go to Ketchikan to participate in the hearings there, hearings which 
have, of course, a real importance for the State in general, and his 
department of the State government, in particular. 

Before we hear the first witness, who will be Mr. Frank Doogan, 
representing the Juneau Chamber of Commerce, I shall give a brief 
description of each of the bills on which the hearings are ‘being held. 

The committee will be glad to hear testimony on S. 1899 and testi- 
mony from any organization or individual on any other legislative 
matter within the jurisdiction of the committee. 

I want to emphasize that anyone here, in Juneau, who wishes to 
testify, will receive a welcome. It is not the committee’s desire or 
intention to restrict — of testimony to Government agencies, 
Government officials, or to organized groups. 

At the outset, I Nout like to read into the record a letter from 
Governor William A. Egan, which was handed to me, only this 
morning. Governor Egan has been required to go to Nome. The 
text of his letter is as follows: 

STATE OF ALASKA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Juneau, October 20, 1959. 
Hon. E. L. BArtLerr, 


Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


Deak Senator BartLeErr: An earlier commitment to attend the Pioneers of 
Alaska Convention of Nome prevents my appearing before hearings scheduled 
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by your committee for October 22 in Juneau. I regret that I am unable to 
attend, and shall be keenly interested in the printed transcript when ayai)- 
able. It is my understanding that S. 1899, which would establish a 9-million. 
acre Arctic Wildlife Range in northeast Alaska will be among the subject 
matters under consideration at the hearings in Juneau and elsewhere jn 
Alaska. My opposition to the proposal contained in S. 1899 has already been 
expressed on various occasions, and I shall not amplify such expressions here 
beyond endorsing those to be made to your committee by Commissioners An- 
derson, Holdsworth, and Downing of the State department of fish and game, 
natural resources, and public works, respectively. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM A. EGAN, Governor, 

And now, Mr. Doogan, the committee will be happy to hear from 
you as the representative of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce, 

Mr. Doocgan. Thank you, Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Barrierr. May I interrupt you, Mr. Doogan, to suggest 
to you, and to the witnesses who are to follow, that in identifying 
yourselves by name and position, at the outset of your testimony, 
it will be appreciated if you will also furnish your mailing address, 
That will insure your prompt receipt of your printed copy of the 
hearings, later on, so that you can preserve in your library the re- 
marks that you have made upon this occasion. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK M. DOOGAN, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Doocan. Thank you, Senator. 

And so as to keep it all together, I am Frank M. Doogan; I am 
appearing at this hearing at the request of and as a representative 
of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce. My address is Post Office 
Box 1121, Juneau, Alaska. 

At the outset, the chamber of commerce has authorized me to 
speak with reference to certain matters of legislation before the 
committee. 

We have a statement to make on the arctic wildlife withdrawal. 
The stand of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce with reference to 
the wildlife withdrawal S. 1899, is that it is categorically opposed to 
the withdrawal. The basis of the opposition is that they are opposed 
to any withdrawals. 

It has been our experience that many withdrawals are made hap- 
hazardly, sometimes without rhyme or reason, and once made, even 
though the reason for the withdrawal disappears, the me is not re- 
stored. In many instances, that works a detriment or will work ¢ 
detriment on the State of Alaska; one that readily comes to mind, 
would be the formula for the determining of the amount of Federal 
highway-aid funds that we would get here in Alaska. Withdrawals 
cut down our land mass, in a sense in the application of that formula. 

I have no further statement to make with reference to the with- 
drawal. 

Senator Barrierr. I have no questions. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Doogan. 

Mr. Doocan. Thank you for the opportunity of appearing here on 
behalf of the chamber of commerce. 

Senator Bartierr. We were most pleased to hear you. 

(Witness excused. ) 

Senator Bartrierr. The chairman should announce that he failed to 
mention Federal officials who joined us here at Juneau, and who, I 
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understand, will be with us on the remainder of the trip: Dr. John 
Buckley of Fish and Wildlife Department of the Interior, who is 
particularly interested I understand, in arctic wildlife reservation. 

Mr. Doocan. Thank you. 

Senator Barrierr. Now, the Chair is not equipped with a list of 
witnesses. During the remainder of the day, I thmk that I will be 
obliged to ask anyone who wants to be heard, to stand up, at the ap- 
propriate time, and then I will invite him to testify. 

The committee will be at recess. 

(Recess until 11 a.m.) 

Senator Barrierr. The committee will now hear testimony on 
S. 1899, which is a bill to authorize the establishment of the Arctic 
Wildlife Range, and for other purposes; and the chairman will state 
that he has been advised that certain groups wanted to be heard on 
this and they thought the testimony would be taken during the after- 
noon, and if they are not able to be here during the morning session, 
the committee will be glad to hear those witnesses before the day is 
over. 

I believe Mr. A. W. Boddy desires to testify on this proposed 
legislation. We are glad to hear from you, Mr. Boddy. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. “BUD” BODDY, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Boppy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is A. W. “Bud” Boddy, 939 W. 10th Street, Juneau, 
Alaska. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, before beginning my testimony, I have 
two written statements prepared by Marcus Jensen and J.T. Warner 
of Juneau, Alaska, requesting that I read them into the record, and 
also I have an oral statement to present in behalf of Alaska Sports- 
men’s Council and the Territorial Sportsmen, Inc. 

Senator Barrierr. You also have a written statement ? 

Mr. Boppy. I have a written statement of my own, and a written 
statement from Mr. Warner and from Mr. Jensen. 

Senator Barrierr. And you say those written statements have to do 
with this bill? 

Mr. Boppy. They do. 

Senator Barrierr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Boppy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is A. W. Boddy; I have been a resident of Alaska since 1941. My 
place of residence is in Juneau. 

At the present time I am executive director of the Alaska Sports- 
men’s Council, a statewide conservation organization affiliated with 
the National Wildlife Federation. I am also president of the Terri- 
torial Sportsmen, Inc. of Juneau, Alaska. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity to discuss the proposed 
Arctic Wildlife Range as outlined in S. 1899 and its companion bill 
H.R. 7045. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin my statement with a brief 
review of events which prompted the s sportsmen’s s clubs of Alaska to 
organize a statewide conservation organization. Although consider- 
able thought had been given to the need for a statewide or ganization 
by various clubs and individuals in Alaska for some time, it was not 
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until 1953 that an organized meeting was arranged in Palmer, Alaska, 
Final organization was effected in 1954. The name selected was the 
Alaska Sportsmen Council. Why was it formed? What are its ob- 
jectives? There were, of course, numerous reasons for formation of 
such an or ganization and its objec tives are numerous, but I believe the 
one prime reason or motive which prompted the organization was the 
desire and determination of Alaskan sportsmen and conservationists to 
prevent a repetition of the many mistakes in resource management 
which have been made during the settlement and development of a 
major portion of our country. 

We feel that we should benefit from the mistakes which have been 
made in the past. We also recognize our moral obligation to future 
generations. As present day Alaskans, we should plan for the future 
as well as the present. 

The proposal to establish the Arctic Wildlife Range would cert: Linly 
be a step toward fulfilling our obligation for planning for the future 
needs of future generations. 

The original proposal for establishment of the Arctic Wildlife 
Range was made by the Tanana Valley Sportsmen's Association of 
Fairbanks. This request was made to the Secretary of the Interior, 
who has the authority under existing laws to establish such areas by 
Secretarial order. However, if this procedure was followed it would 
apply stringent rules governing the use of the area. Mining, for 
example, would be prohibited. 

In order to allow multiple use of the area and still give adequate 
protection to the habitats it was proposed that the establishment. be 
accomplished by legislation which would insure that mining and 
mineral licensing would be permitted in the area. Alaskans have much 
to gain if these procedures are followed. 

The thought has been expressed on numerous occasions that the area 
is remote and there is no need for protection. T cannot agree with this 
line of reasoning. If we are to provide for the future we must take 
steps now to provide management for the area which will prevent loss 
of values which, once destroyed, or lost, cannot be replaced. I am 
thinking of the opportunity for scientific studies and ecological 
studies, : as well as recreational and esthetic values of this unique area. 

Opposition to the creation of the Arctic Wildlife Range has a 
parallel in American history. When the establishment of Yellowstone 
Park was proposed, many people were unable to foresee how much the 
area would mean in the future. Fortunately, prompt action was 
taken to protect the area. Last year 1,442,000 people visited Yellow- 
stone Park. Undoubtedly, this number will continue to increase. 

We Alaskans, like other Americans, take pride in ownership of our 
land and our State. But we are really only custodians of these lands 
for our lifetimes, and we must accept our responsibility to pass on 
our lands to future generations. The Arctic Wildlife Range is 
unique—only here in Alaska has the United States a chance to pre- 
serve for future generations a substantial piece of Arctic country 
essentially undisturbed. And we, as Alaskans, should recognize our 
obligation to the citizens of the United States as a whole and support 
the setting aside of this area of national concern. 

The arguments against this bill seem to me to fall in three categories: 

(1) The effect of the bill on highway funds. 
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(2) The issue of State versus Federal control of game and 
fish. 

(3) The fear of mining interests that mining might be pro- 
hibited by administrative decision even through permitted by 
the bill. 

I would like to answer these arguments: 

(1) Highway construction is obviously extremely important to 
Alaska. Apparently there have been mistakes made in estimating the 
amount of increased funds necessary for matching Federal-aid high- 
way funds. According to my information it will now cost. us $5, 600, _ 
000 in matching funds annually. If the Arctic Wildlife Range is 
established, it will cost. us $5,875,000 a year. Return to the public 
domain of such lands as those contained in Public Land Order 82 
would more than offset. any cost to the State resulting from creating 
the Arctic Wildlife Range. It should be recognized too that Alaska 
enjoys a unique position now insofar as mate ‘hing funds are concerned 
and for the next 3 years Federal funds in the form of transitional 
grants will make our highway program possible. After oe. 5 years, 
the picture will certainly change and then Alaska’s ability t fully 
utilize the Federal funds is questionable. 

(2) Management of fish and game on Federal lands of this sort is 
regularly in accord with State laws. The applicable regulations are 
contained in title 50 of the Code of Federal Regulations 21.31 through 
21.54. A copy is attached. 

(3) As to mining, section 3(b) of the bill states that mineral de- 
posits shall be subject to leasing and patent. This means to me that 
the Secretary of the Interior is directed to permit mining, and that 
he has no choice. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you for the opportunity 
to present my views on the proposal to establish the Arctic Wildlife 
Range. I urge your favorable consideration of this proposal. 


1949 EDITION—CODE OF FEDERAL REGULATIONS 
TITLE 5O—WILDLIFE 
PUBLIC HUNTING 


Sec. 21.31 Authorization. The Director may by regulation authorize the 
hunting of game birds and game animals in accordance with the provisions of 
applicable Federal and State laws under such conditions and within such refuge 
areas as in his determination is compatible with sound wildlife management. 

Sec. 21.32 State hunting laws. Each person hunting in any refuge area shall 
comply with the applicable State laws and regulations. 

SEc. 21.83 Hunting licenses and permits. Fach person hunting in any refuge 
area shall possess and shall exhibit upon request to any authorized Federal or 
State officer whatever license, if any, is required by State law or regulation and 
a Federal permit issued by the officer in charge unless the Director shall author- 
ize hunting without such Federal permit. 

Sec. 21.34 State cooperation. State cooperation may be enlisted in the regu- 
lation, management, and operation of public shooting areas, the details of which 
shall be mutually agreed upon by the Director or Regional Director and the head 
of the State Game Department and the State may promulgate such regulations 
as may be necessary for such regulation, management and operation. In the 
event such State regulations are issued, compliance therewith shall be a requi- 
site to lawful entry for the purpose of hunting. 

Sec. 21.35 Weapons. Each person hunting in any refuge area shall use for 
the purpose only such weapons as are authorized by Federal and State laws or 
regulations, and the Director may further restrict the weapons which may be 
used for such hunting. 
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PUBLIC FISHING 


Sec. 21.41 Authorization. The Director may allow fishing in such refuge. 
areas as he may designate for the purpose under such legally authorized eop- 
ditions, limits, and restrictions as the Director may impose by regulation or 
as may otherwise be imposed by this part. 

Sec. 21.42 State fishing laws. Each person fishing in any refugee area shal] 
comply with the applicable State laws and regulations. 

SEc. 21.43 Fishing licenses and permits. Each person fishing in any refuge 
area shall possess and shall exhibit upon request to any authorized Federal or 
State officer whatever license, if any, is required by State law or regulation anq 
a Federal permit issued by the officer in charge if the Director by regulation shal} 
require such permit. 

Sec. 21.44 Temporary restrictions. The officer in charge may temporarily 
suspend fishing in all or parts of any refuge area by suitable posting when, in 
his judgment, such action is necessary for the protection of migratory waterfowl, 
wildlife concentrations, fishes and other aquatic animal life, food and cover 
plantings for wildlife, or for the carrying out of official operations in such area 
or areas. 

Sec. 21.45 Migratory Bird Conservation Act Refuges. Fishing is permitted 
in any refuge required under the Migratory Bird Conservation Act to the extent 
and during such periods as, in the determination of the Director, will not inter- 
fere with the purpose for which the refuge was established. 


PUBLIC TRAPPING 


Sec. 21.51 Authorization. The Director may authorize the trapping of fur 
animals in accordance with the provisions of applicable Federal and State laws 
and under such conditions and within such refuge areas as in his determination 
is compatible with sound wildlife management. 

Sec. 21.52 State trapping laws. Each person trapping in any refuge area 
shall comply with the applicable State laws and regulations. 

Sec. 21.53 Trapping licenses and permits. Each person trapping in any 
refuge area shall possess and shall exhibit upon request to any authorized Fed- 
eral or State officer whatever license, if any, is required by State law or regula- 
tion and a Federal permit issued by the officer in charge, unless the Director shall 
authorize trapping without such permit. 

Sec. 21.54 Suspension of privileges. The officer in charge may suspend 
trapping in all or part of any refuge area by the issuance of reasonable notice 
to that effect when, in his judgment, such action is necessary for the protection 
of migratory waterfowl, wildlife concentrations, fur animal populations, food 
and cover plantings for wildlife, or for the carrying out of official operations on 
such area or areas. 

Senator Barrierr. Now, you have letters, Mr. Boddy, which you 
desire to be placed in the record ¢ 

Mr. Boppy. That is correct. 

Senator Barrierr. Would you care to present those now, or— 

Mr. Boppy. Well, that is at your pleasure. 

Senator Bart ierr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Boppy. The next letter that I have, Mr. Chairman, is prepared 
by J. G. Warner, Box 1989, Juneau, Alaska. 

(Statement of J. G. Warner, Juneau, Alaska, exhibit 3, follows 
read into the record by Mr. Boddy :) 

OcTOBER 21, 1959. 


Senator E. L. BARTLETT, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

DEAR SENATOR BartTLeTT: Acting as a resident of Alaska, Territory and State, 
for 30 years, as a businessman, sportsman, and a citizen looking to the welfare 
and future of our United States and in this reference to Alaska, I offer the 
following comments on the above subject matter: 

It was with a great deal of interest that I read the contents of S. 1899 in 
reference to the arctic wildlife range which, in my opinion, is a look forward for 
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at least 50 years and longer, to sustain and keep a natural frontier within the 
poundaries of our United States. Our forefathers were so busy driving civili- 
gation into the wilderness they had no time to plan a future wilderness or 
frontier area. Alaska has sufficient hunting and fishing area outside the pro- 
posed area of the arctic wildlife range that with careful management they 
will keep Alaska as the last frontier for some time to come. S. 1899 as it is 
written, in my opinion, is well planned and actually sets up a reserve for the 
future, and when it becomes necessary to use natural resources from this range, 
or reserve, certainly our Interior Department is well able to decide its necessity 
to our citizens. It is also my opinion that when the Interior Department de- 
cides to open up part or all of the range to hunting and fishing, control would 
be placed under management of the Alaska State Fish and Game Department. 

In setting up the arctic wildlife range, writers of S. 1899 have recognized 
Alaska’s bountiful supply of fish and wildlife for the sportsman and tourist. 
They have also recognized the need for a refuge in the natural breeding grounds 
for migratory birds and habitat of wildlife in northern Alaska. It is my ree- 
ommendation that S. 1899 remain as it is written, with no amendments or 
changes considered. It is my sincere hope that our legislative bodies at all 
times hence make laws so our future generations can enjoy what we have 
enjoyed in the past and present. 

Sincerely, 
J. G. WARNER. 
JUNEAU, ALASKA. 


Mr. Boppy. I submit this for the record. 

Senator Barruerr. It will be accepted for the record. 

Mr. Boppy. The next letter which I have, Mr. Chairman, is the 
statement prepared by Marcus F. Jensen, game guide, and addressed 
to you: 

TERRITORIAL SPORTSMEN, INC., 
Juneau, Alaska, October 15, 1959. 
Senator E. L. BARTLETT, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT: I am sorry that I cannot attend the hearing on the 
Arctic wildlife range withdrawal and present my views. I am asking our 
president, Mr. A. W. Boddy, to read my statement into the record for me. 

Basically I am no different than most Alaskans, in that I feel Alaska is our 
country and we should control it. However, since we have become a member 
of the Union of States I feel we have a responsibility to the other States as to 
how we can best manage parts of our resources for everyone’s good. 

The 9 million acres in the Arctic wildlife range are in a remote area. 

I feel that whatever action is taken must be approached from a standpoint of 
what is best for future generations, as it will make very little difference in our 
lifetime. 

There are four major points I would like you to consider: 

(1) That in the matter of withdrawals I do not believe Alaskans should 
continually snipe at the Federal Government on this point. Mvy reason is that 
the Government is now in the process of turning back to the State the 20 million 
acres in the Gubie gas range. Considering this, Alaska would still be ahead if 
the 9 million acres are withdrawn. 

It also must be remembered that for every acre of homestead or State land 
acquired the ratio for the Highway Act will change. 

(2) The Secretary of the Interior has at this time the power to withdraw this 
area without going to Congress. However, by introducing a bill through Con- 
gress for the withdrawal the land can be set up for multiple purpose of all 
resources. This approach is in the broadest scope of conservation. I believe 
this would be the proper way to approach any withdrawal. If the withdrawal 
is made by the Secretary himself multiple use will not be available because of 
his limited powers. 

(3) I have been a guide for many years, both in southeastern Alaska and in 
the interior of Alaska, and have been able to observe the game in many areas. 
I believe the members of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service should be com- 
mended on their handling of the game resources over a period of years, par- 
ticularly with the very limited funds available to them. The moose population 
is at present at its highest. Caribou herds are yastly on the increase and the 
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range has been controlled so that the herds have ranged in the vicinity of popu. 
lated areas where hunters can get to them. The dall sheep have been coming 
back at a good rate and the kill has increased the last few years. The deer 
population is at present the largest in many years. The management of the 
game resources by the Federal Government should be recognized for what it has 
accomplished and I personally have confidence the same good management would 
continue. 

(4) The State is very soon going to realize that Alaska is big and the cost of 
management and control of its game resources will come high. I think we can 
do much better by dividing up the burden and trusting in the Federal Govern. 
ment to utilize this area in the best interests of all of the 50 States. In closing 
I wish to go on record as being in favor of the withdrawal of the Arctie Wild- 
life Refuge by an act of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marcus F, JENSEN, Game Guide. 

DOUGLAS, ALASKA. 

Mr. Boppy. That concludes the written statements that I have, Mr. 
Chairman. I would like to make a brief statement on behalf of the 
Alaska Sportsmen's Council. Mr. McLean, who is presently president 
of the Alaska Sportsmen's Council, residing in Sitka, was unable to 
be here for these hearings today, and instructed me by telephone last 
night to express his sincere regrets, and to seek permission to enter a 
written statement in behalf of the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council, at a 
later date; but instructed me, at this time, to reaflirm our support of 
the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Senator BarrLerr. You say “our” in there ? 

Mr. Boppy. That is the Alaska Sportsmen's Council. 

Senator Barrierr. | thought that you were referring to Mr. Me- 
Lean as the leader. 

Mr. Boppy. He is the president; that’s right. 

Senator Barrierr. Of the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council / 

Mr. Boppy. That’s right. He’s president of the Alaska Sportsmen’s 
Council. 

And I, Mr. Chairman, am the executive director; that is my position. 

Senator Barrierr. And what is the connection with the Izaak 
Walton League / 

Mr. Boppy. We have no connection with the Izaak Walton League. 

Senator Barrierr. | thought that you had mentioned the league. 

Mr. Boppy. No, I am sorry if we were so interpreted; I had not 
intended to, at least, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Barrietr. That statement from Mr. McLean will be ae- 
cepted, and it should be addressed to the Senate committee to the 
attention of Mr. Huse; and also to the attention of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, Chairman Herbert C. Bonner. 

Mr. Boppy. Chairman Bonner? 

(Nore.—Statement not received February 2, 1960.) 

Senator Barrierr. Yes. 

Mr. Boppy. Well, I have, Mr. Chairman, a similar statement to 
make on behalf of the local sportsmen’s organization here in Juneau, 
the Territorial Sportsmen, of whom I am president. We would like 
very much to make—to enter a statement also, at a later date, in con- 
nection with the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

We wish at this time, however, to reaffirm our support of this pro- 
posal, along with other members, clubs of the Alaska Sportsmen’s 
Council. 
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Senator Barrierr. Permission is granted. I suggest that the state- 
ments be submitted within the next month. 

Mr. Boppy. Right. Thank you, sir. 

(NorE.—Statement not received February 2, 1960.) 

Mr. Boppy. That concludes statements that I have today, Mr. 
Shairman. ; 
: eer Bartrierr. There may be a few questions, Mr. Boddy. 

On page 2 of your personal statement, the second paragraph you 
read this, and I quote: 

The original proposal for establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range was 
by the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association of Fairbanks. 





made 

That is the end of the quotation. Do you know when that request 
was made ? 

Mr. Boppy. Not the exact date, Mr. Chairman. It was early in 
1957, I believe, about July or August of 1957. 

Senator Barrterr. Do you know if that request was widely publi- 
eized in Alaska ? 

Mr. Boppy. I think that it received considerable attention at that 
time: as I recall, the chamber of commerce, in Fairbanks, and the 
newspaper in Fairbanks supported this proposal, and there was con- 
siderable discussion regarding it. Now, I don’t have any copies of 
these papers, Mr. Chairman, but I do recall that there was considerable 
mention made of it. 

Senator Barrierr. On page 3 of your own statement, you made 
mention of a highway system, which was alluded to by Mr. Gutermuth, 
in the testimony that he gave before the committee, on June 30, 1959, 
at Washington. I note that you also make reference to the fact 
that— 
restoration of lands to the public domain, land now withdrawn under Public 
Land Order No. 82, would, to use your words, more than offset any cost to the 
State resulting from creating the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Now, Mr. Boddy, the question that I should like to ask you is this: 
Do you believe that there should be any connection between this 
range and the restoration to the public domain of land no longer 
needed by the Federal Government for the purpose set forth in a 
particular order ? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, I can see no particular connection there, Mr. 
Chairman, other than I refer to that, and I think that we are all very 
hopeful that certain of these lands will be restored so that we can 
receive some benefits from them. I understand that some have been 
restored, and the benefits have been considerable, and certainly, I, 
along with everyone else, am hopeful that we can continue to have 
restoration of lands that are no longer needed or required by the 
Government. 

Senator Barrierr. I am very glad to hear you say that, Mr. Boddy, 
because ever since June 30, I have been deeply troubled by the sug- 
gestion that the restoration of land within public land order 892, 
might hinge upon, or be contingent upon acceptance of the proposal 
to create this Arctic Wildlife Range; and I think there ought to be no 
connection between the two, at all; and I am gratified to learn that 
you are with me on this. 
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Mr. Boppy. I think that they are both very important issues, but 
I think that they are separate issues, Mr. Chairman. And, I think 
that we can complete both of them. 

Senator Bartiterr. Mr. Boddy, have you been more fortunate than 
the chairman of the committee; th: at is to say, have you been in this 
particular area ? 

Mr. Boppy. I have not, Mr. Chairman. My associations with the 
area have been through other individuals, suc h as Clarence Rhode, a 
former director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, Dr. Buckley, and 
a good many other people, who are residents of Alaska, and have 
been residents of Alaska; and that is my only association with it. 

I would have liked very much to have been able to say that I had 
seen this area—I would have liked very much to have been able to 
have stated that I had been in the seis sause I really would like to 
visit the area, myself. 

Senator Bartierr. I doubt not that I have flown over a section of 
it, but without knowledge of the boundary line which was subse- 
quently to be drawn for a wildlife range, so I did not pay any particu- 
lar attention to it. I know nothing about the game situation there, 

Do you, of your personal knowledge ¢ 

Mr. Boppy. Well, again, Mr. Chairman, I have only what I have 
gained from our former Administrator of Fish and’ Wildlife, Mr. 
Rhode, and members of his staff, and Dr. Buckley; and others who 
have visited the area and who have worked in the area. From what 
we have been told, there is considerable wildlife in the area; and 
certainly, we do have a habitat there which is valuable to certain 
species of our wildlife; and so it is something that needs to be con- 
sidered very seriously. 

Senator Barriert. Do you believe that this 9 million acre tract is 
outstanding in Alaska from the game situation ? 

Mr. Boppy. Mr. Chairman, from the game situation, I wouldn't 
be in a position to say that it is extremely outstanding, but I think 
that it is very important, and I think that it is geographically located 
in an area where, perhaps, if this area is created, it will not at the 
present time create any real problems so far as actual hunting by 
present populations. As I see this particular area up here now, so 
far as game is concerned, I would be inclined to agree with Mr. 
Jensen in his statement, that this is something for the future, some- 
thing that we are reserving for definite future needs, of not only 
Alaskans, but all of our citizens of the United States. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, our areas stateside and opportunities 
for recreation are dwindling and becoming more and more congested 

each and every year. I can see no reason to believe that this will not 
continue. Alaska is going to be called upon to furnish outdoor ree- 
reation and hunting opportunities, I believe, to a great many more 
people than what we have anticipated in the near future. 

Senator Bartietr. Do you believe, then, that this particular area 
is accessible, or will be sufficiently accessible so that opportunities 
will be readily afforded ? 

Mr. Boppy. I believe that they will, Mr. Chairman. I believe that 
when the demand is there, that this area will be accessible, I per- 
sonally think that it should be made accessible to people; I don't 
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a limited number of people to be able to visit it. I think that it 
would be well, that when the time is such that we require this area, 
that it should be made accessible to the people of the United States 
toenjoy,and to visit. ; 

Senator BartLerr. You have been in Alaska since 1941, and you 
know much about the country, its people, and its economy. Do you 
think that accessibility will relate to a greater degree to Alaskans, 
or those from the other States, equipped with an abundance of 
money, because in any case it is going to be a costly trip way up 
there to northeastern Alaska. 

Mr. Boppy. Well, of course, I think that it will be available to 
Alaskans, and I think that it will be available to a great many people 
from the United States, and perhaps even from other countries. 
There are, of course, people who are traveling to Africa, India, and 
foreign areas, to hunt and fish, seeking various types of outdoor 
recreation. With our present trend toward improved transporta- 
tion in the area, I believe that the transportation will be within the 
reach of the average person. 

Senator Barrterr. Now, the committee was told, in Washington, 
that probably not more than 72 people had visited this area in 1958; 
and I conducted some research, subsequent to that declaration; and 
that research disclosed that a high percentage of those people went 
up at the taxpayers’ expense, or at the expense of conservation, or 
allied groups. What I am wondering is this: Are we going to move 
to set up a great reservation that will be more accessible to people who 
have Government transportation requests in their pockets, or who 
are otherwise financed by organized groups, or for those who would 
want to go up on their own resources for recreation ? 

I would be appalled if I thought that if this range was created 
it was going to provide only another excuse for scads of Govern- 
ment people to go up there and investigate. 

Mr. Boppy. Mr. Chairman, we certainly don’t anticipate that this 
will be a reserve for any particular agency, of either State or Fed- 
eral or anything else. We feel that this is being established for 
the benefit of all of the people, and we certainly hope that the peo- 
ple of the United States and Alaska will in the future be able to take 
advantage of it. I realize that, at the present time, perhaps, only 
certain groups, or certain agencies or people, are visiting it. Perhaps 
that was true of Yellowstone Park and some of our other areas when 
they were first established, and, probably, very few people visited 
Yellowstone Park except explorers and surveyors and people who were 
connected with Government in some manner. You might draw a 
parallel there. 

Senator Bartierr. How far is the southern boundary from Fair: 
banks 4 

Mr. Boppy. Well, I couldn’t say definitely; perhaps, Mr. Bartlett, 
I believe that we have some people in the room that could give us 
that information, if that would be acceptable to you. 

Senator Barrierr. We will seek it later, then. 

Mr. Boppy. Yes. 

Senator Bartierr. 
posed range in 1959 ? 

Mr. Boppy. From the information that I have, approximetely 100 
people visited the area in 1959. 


Do you know how many people visited the pro- 
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Senator Barrierr. On a percentage basis, the increase was vast, 
then ? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, admittedly it is not an overwhelming increase, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Boddy, do you believe that Federal contro] 
is essential to the preservation of wildlife ? 

Mr. Boppy. I think here, if I might make a statement, Mr. Bart- 
lett, that I am primarily concerned with the setting aside of this 
area to protect the values that are involved in the habitat, rather than 
in the wildlife itself, at the present time. I think that we are all quite 
conscious or at least we have become more conscious of the fact that 
in management of wildlife, and that is the reason that I think it is 
important to protect the land area, at this time. 

Senator Barrierr. I think that we all agree upon that, but do you 
think the only method of control that is feasible, practicable, and 
right, is F ‘ederal control ? 

“Mr. Boppy. Do you mean of the area, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Barrierr. Yes. 

Mr. Boppy. Well, I really believe that in areas—there are certain 
areas that can best be controlled by the Federal Government, and I 
think that has been borne out in other inst: arg We have many 
instances occurring each year, within the other 48 St: ites to the south 
of us, that indicate that the States often times have considerable 
trouble in holding onto areas, or continuing their control over areas 
because of pressures that are being applied to use the area for other 
purposes. 

I refer to the State of Michigan, I believe it was; they have had 
recently a very definite problem involved there, trying to retain lands 
that were ac ‘tually bought by the people of Mic higan, and dedicated 
to a park and a recreational area. It later developed that there were 
interests desirous of having the area for other purposes. There was 
quite a battle involved, but fortunately they were able to retain the 
area. 

Senator Barriert. I seem to recall some battle over Federal lands, 
too, some of them resulting one way and some another. 

Mr. Boppy. That is true. 

Senator Barrierr. Can you compare, for the committee, Mr. 

Boddy, the size of this proposed reservation, roughly 9 million acres, 
with the size of the other reservations for the same purposes in the 
48 States immediately to the south ? 

Mr. Boppy. There is no question, Mr. Chairman, but what this is 
probably the largest single area of this type. We do have, as you 
know, areas of considerable size, throughout the other States. I 
wouldn’t want to attempt to give you, pe rcentagewise, the amount of 
land that is withdrawn in the various States ‘by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for similar purposes, but I would be gl: id to submit that in, 
ata late r time, Mr. Chairman, if it would be of any help. 

Senator Barrterr. We would be very glad to have you do that. 

(Information to be furnished later by Mr. Boddy: Percentage data 
of amount of land withdrawn in various States by the Feder: al Gov- 
ernment, for purposes similar to Arctic Wildlife Range.) 

(Note: Information not received by committee, Fe bru: ry 2, 1960.) 

Senator Barrierr. In the meantime, I am going to neal and 
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only suggest, because my knowledge on the point is not sure—that the 
Alaska reserve, if made, will be about nine-tenths as big as the com- 
bined reserves in the other 49 States. 

I was interested, in a statement from the first letter that you read, 
and I think the declaration was made in that letter, that we should not 
“snipe at the Federal Government.” 

Mr. Boddy, if Alaskans weren't permitted to snipe at the Federal 
Government, what in the world would they do? | Laughter. ] 

Mr. Boppy. Well, 1 think, Mr. Chairman, I wish that Mr. Warner 
was here as I believe it was Mr. Warner’s letter that you were referring 
to. 
Senator Barrierr. Yes. 

Mr. Boppy. He could answer your question, in person. Unfortu- 
nately, he is not here. 

Senator Bartierr. You won't speak for him on that point ? 

Mr. Boppy. I don’t think that I would care to speak for Mr. Warner 
on that point, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Barrierr. All right. 

Now, Mr. Boddy, has the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council taken any 
position in reference to the proposed Army withdrawal of 600,000 
acres, or thereabouts, near Fairbanks? 

Mr. Boppy. Not to my knowledge. I am aware of the proposed 
withdrawal, but, to my knowledge, there has not been any action or 
any consideration at this time, by the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council. 

Senator Bartierr. Do you have a personal opinion on that with- 
drawal ? 

Mr. Boppy. At the present time, I would rather not answer that, 
Mr. Chairman, because I am not too familiar with why they are 
requesting withdrawal, or what their needs are. Generally, I think 
that every withdrawal should be reviewed thoroughly, and the needs 
definitely proven before any withdrawals. I think that we have 
demonstrated that in the past. 

Senator Barriterr. You know, of course, Mr. Boddy, that there is a 
law now in existence that requires the Department of Defense to come 
before the Congress and secure legislative authority before making any 
withdrawals in excess of 5,000 acres; are you familiar with that law? 

Mr. Boppy. That is in regard to military withdrawals, is it not ? 

Senator Barrierr. Yes. 

Mr. Boppy. Yes; Iam very familiar with it, I think, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bartierr. Do you think that that isa good law ¢ 

Mr. Boppy. Yes; we supported that bill, and I think most conserva- 
tion organizations and a good many individuals throughout the entire 
United States supported that legislation. 

Senator Barrierr. Near the close of the last session of Congress, I 
introduced a bill which was cosponsored by Senator Gruening, of 
Alaska, which would require every department of the Federal Govern- 
ment to secure similar permission from the Congress before making 
withdrawals greater in size than 5,000 acres. Do you have an opinion 
on that, then ? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, Mr. Chairman, I unfortunately have not seen a 
copy of this proposal and I would like to see a copy of it and read it, 
before making any direct comment, or positive comment, on it; gen- 
erally, it would appear that it’s perhaps a good proposal, or a sound 
proposal. . 
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Senator Barriterr. Have you any fear at all that the legislatiye 
provision made in the bill now before us as S. 1899, for multiple use 
of the land, may be detrimental to the game in the area? 

Mr. Boppy. No; I don’t feel, Mr. Chairman, that multiple use js 
going to be detrimental to the game, provided that we have adequate 
controls and an adequate management program. I think that we 
might look to the Kenai area, a similar area, where we do have multiple 
use of the area, and, so far as I know, we have a comparable situa. 
tion there. The oil companies appear to be quite pleased with the 
situation and so far as I know, there has been no trouble with wild. 
life and fisheries. We are getting along, and I think that that can 
occur in this area. In most cases—perhaps not any area, or every 
area—but in most cases we can have our cake and eat it too, if it comes 
right down tothat. That isabout what it amounts to. 

Senator Bartrierr. In Washington, Assistant Secretary Leffler indi- 
cated that in the first year of the range’s existence he thought that the 
Federal Government would spend about $32,000 in management pro- 
cedures of all kinds. He did not indicate—he was not asked, as q 
matter of fact, if I remember correctly—how rapidly the bill would 
increase. 

My question is this, Mr. Boddy: Do you believe that adequate pro- 
tection could be afforded by the expenditure of such asum? What] 
have in mind is that groups ats go in there and do things that 
would not be approved by the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council, and there 
would be no aneieel of the provisions in S. 1899. Would you 
care to comment on that? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, Mr. Chairman, I can assure you of this: That if 
it became evident that developments were taking place within this 
area, we would certainly be the first group to urge that adequate funds 
be made available for policing the area and for general management 
within the area. I think that those funds would be available as I can’t 
conceive that the Federal Government would accept a responsibility 
of this nature and then not provide the funds, when needed, for ade- 
quate policing and for general management procedures. 

So far as I know, the Kenai area was—rather, that this situation 
developed quite rapidly down there, and there were appropriations 
made to supplement the original or the formal appropriation so that 
they could have a speeded-up program in that area, to take care of 
the situation as it developed. 

At this time, as I understand, there is no problem there, financial- 
wise. But we are keeping a close eye on that, and I think that we 
all should keep a very ao watch on those things. 

Senator Bartterr. Mr. Jensen made a statement in the letter which 
you read, Mr. Boddy, that engaged my interest and attention. You 
may not want to say anything about that, either, because, as was the 
case with Mr. Warner, he may be his own best witness. Mr. Jensen 
said that the range is now controlled for caribou. I was wondering 
how that control had been arranged and what it consists of? 

Mr. Boppy. Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t be able to answer that. I 
wondered about that same statement. I just—again, I am sorry that 
Marcus is not here to present this and to answer that particular 
question. 

Senator Bartierr. The bill, in subsection E, of section 3, Mr. Boddy, 
says this: 
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Any employee of the Department of the Interior authorized by the Secretary 
of the Interior to enforce the provisions of this Act shall have power— 

(1) without warrant, to arrest any person committing in the presence of such 
employee, a violation of this Act, or any regulations made pursuant thereto. 

Do you know if this is customary language? 

Mr. Boppy. No; I donot, Mr. Chairman. I would presume, though, 
that it was. I couldn’t—I wouldn’t want to make a positive statement 
on that, but, certainly, it would appear that if they have the responsi- 
bility of administering an area, or managing an area, that they should 
have authority to carry out those rules and regulations established in 
connection with the management of the area. 

Senator Bartierr. Without warrant? 

Mr. Boppy. That, I think, would be perhaps the same as violation 
of a game law, any officer of the Fish and Wildlife Service or any 
State game officer of any department, so far as I know, has the au- 
thority to arrest anyone in violation, without a warrant; isn’t that 
true? 

Correct me if Iam wrong, but I believe that is the case. 

Senator Barriert. I rather think that you are right. I don’t know. 
I happened to notice that and I wanted to get your opinion of it. 

Mr. Boppy. I don’t believe that it is anything that should cause 
too much concern, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bartrierr. Well, the employee could go to Fort Yukon or 
Point Barrow to get a warrant. 

Mr. Boppy. Well, Mr. Chairman, if it was a game violation, and he 
had to go there to get a warrant, he certainly would have very little 
chance of holding that person until he got back with that warrant, to 
apprehend him on this particular charge. ; ) 

Senator Bartierr. It would be quite a long hike, do you think? 

Mr. Boppy. It would be quite a long hike, and I am afraid that 
the fellow might be long gone. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Boddy, what role do you foresee on the part 
of the State government in enforcing the regulations of various 
kinds ? 

Mr. Boppy. In connection with that, Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
the State will be given every opportunity to participate in managing 
the area insofar as the actual management of fish and game are 
concerned. 

Sentor Bartierr. Under whose control? The control of the State 
or the control of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Boppy. We have been continually assured, Mr. Chairman, that 
the State laws, State fish and game laws, will be applicable to this 
area Whenever hunting and fishing is permitted in the area. I believe 
that that was this statement I made reference to. So, if I may present 
that to you, at a later time, I am sure that you will see what I base 
my contention on. We have no fear that the State will be excluded, or 
can be excluded, from participation in the management for fish and 
game resources in this particular area or any similar area. 

Senator Bartiert. Mr. Boddy, will you tell the committee, to the 
best of your knowledge and information, what. biologic studies, what 
other scientific studies were made on the ground over a continuing pe- 
riod of time before the Secretary of the Interior endorsed the proposi- 
tion for withdrawal of 9 million acres of land in northeastern Alaska 
for the arctic wildlife range? 
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Mr. Boppy. Mr. Chairman, I definitely cannot give you all of those 
details at this time. I can brief what I know of what occurred prior 
to that time. I know from personal contacts that Mr. Rhode and 
other members of his staff did visit the area on numerous occasions, 
and there were regular checks made of the area, in fact; and that 
there were members of the University of Alaska wildlife extension 
unit who have visited the area; and that there have been other scien- 
tists and other individuals who visited the area. But, Mr. Chair. 
man, I just couldn’t give you a complete list of their activities there 
or the visits there or what their actual findings were. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, Mr. Boddy, 9 million acres is a lot of 
land, even in Alaska. 

Mr. Boppy. That is true. 

Senator Barrierr. I should like to know, and understandably you 
are not the best. witness on this subject—there is no reason why you 
should be—if any Federal employee, skilled in these matters, or any 
person from nonprofit organizations, has spent a continuous year— 
Just one person—in these 9 million acres, studying the game and 
the fish. I am wondering if any single person has spent 10 months, 
or 8 months, or 6 months, or as much as 4 months, before the pro- 
posal was made to withdraw 9 million acres of land, probably for- 
ever, from the selective process of the Statehood Act? And I take 
it that you cannot answer that question ¢ 

Mr. Boppy. I cannot answer that question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Boddy. 

Mr. Boppy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for this oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator Barrierr. You have made a very fine presentation, and 
we are obligated to you for appearing before the committee. 

The committee will now stand in recess until 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, recess was taken until 2 p.m., October 22, 
1959, at which time proceedings were resumed, as follows :) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Barrierr. The meeting will come to order. 

The first witness will be Dr. Helen A. Shenitz. 

T understand that you want to testify on S. 1899. 

Will you please give your name, the position that you occupy, and 
your mailing address ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. HELEN A. SHENITZ, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Dr. Suenirz. Helen A. Shenitz. I am the assistant librarian of 
the Alaska Historical Library, Post Office Box 2051, Juneau, Alaska. 

Senator Bartierr. Proceed, Doctor, in any manner that you desire. 

Dr. Suenrrz. I object and protest against the bill S. 1899; and I 
have a prepared statement which I would like to submit, and I only 
would like to add that I have been a fisherwoman and a hunter since 
I was 12 years of age; and during my 21 years in New York State, 
I took an active part in the work of conservation. I even became the 
second woman in New York State to become a licensed guide. Guid- 
ing was not my profession; I was a librarian there, but I knew that 
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as a licensed guide I had more opportunity to work for conservation. 
So I am not entirely a stranger in conservation problems. That is 
all that I have to say. : ies 

Senator Barrierr. Doctor, will you please maintain your place in 
the witness chair, and I am going to ask Mr. Barton to read your 
statement into the record, so that everyone in the audience, for or 
against the reservation, may have the benefit of hearing what you 
have to say on the subject. a 

Mr. Barron (reading exhibit No. 5, statement prepared for sub- 
mission by Dr. Helen A. Shenitz, attached to and made a part of this 
record, as follows) : 

JUNEAU, ALASKA. 

Clarence Anderson, the commissioner of the Alaska State Fish and Game De- 
partment in his letter to Senator Gruening of May 21, 1959, said the following: 

“The only real threat to the wildlife and wilderness of the Alaska Arctic 
stems from activities of a handful of wilderness extremists and Federal officials.” 
Truer words were never said. 

The conservation and preservation of wilderness as it has been practiced by 
the Fish and Wildlife during the colonial status of Alaska quite often resulted 
in mismanagement and waste. Here are a few examples: 

1. Conservation.—A few years ago the Fish and Wildlife Service came out 
with a brilliant idea that during the month of May no commercial trolling and 
no commercial strip fishing would be permitted in a certain area north of 
Juneau. The sport fishermen would be limited to fishing with one rod, and 
their catch would be limited to three fish or 50 pounds and one fish. Mr. 
McKerhan, at the public hearing, at which I was present, called this new regu- 
lation: “Establishing a sanctuary for king salmon.” Almost everyone who 
spoke at that hearing was against this regulation, but Mr. McKerhan remained 
adamant and a new regulation eventually was published in the Federal 
Register. What was the result of this regulation? First of all, salmon do 
not read the Federal Register and they didn’t know that for the month of 
May that area was supposed to be their sanctuary. But even if salmon would 
have been informed of this, this May run of king salmon couldn’t remain in this 
area because in May the king salmon have to obey the “irresistible impulse,” 
the impulse of propagation, and therefore they have to go to Taku River and up 
the river to spawn. Sanctuary or no sanctuary, the fish wouldn’t remain in 
that area but only would go through it. 

The first season when this regulation was in foree the Fish and Wildlife 
Service triumphantly announced that the catch of the king salmon by the Taku 
gillnetters increased considerably. The next season it was a repeat performance. 
That was called conservation, while actually it was mismanagement, as the 
commercial trollers and strip fishermen were deprived of their May earnings, 
while they paid their license fees for the entire season and not for the part of 
the season. ‘The fish that were not caught by trollers and strip fishermen was 
caught by gillnetters. What kind of conservation was it? 

2. Preservation of wilderness.—Everybody in Alaska knows about the lime- 
Stone deposit located in the extreme southeast corner of Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park. Alaska needs a cement plant, and for a cement plant we need 
limestone. And we need this limestone deposit located not a thousand miles 
from any road, but in easily accessible area. So, we do have a limestone deposit 
located in an accessible area, but can we use it? Oh, no. It lies within the 
limits of the national park, and therefore it is off limits to us, Alaskans. What 
is it, a preservation of wilderness or a waste of natural resources, especially if 
you would consider that Mount McKinley National Park occupies the area of 
3,000 square miles, and the limestone deposit occupies an area of about 25 acres. 

In Kenai National Moose Range there is 500 acres for every bull, cow, and 
calf, while a homesteader in that area is limited to 160 acres per a homestead. 
What is more, the area of the Kenai National Moose Range is not a natural 
habitat for moose; in order to provide moose in that area with natural food, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has to burn out the timber in order to have a second- 
ary growth for the moose to feed on. Wouldn’t you eall it a waste? 

After carefully examining S. 1899 one can see that no surface land rights can 
be acquired there except those necessary for mining if and when the Secretary 
of the Interior authorizes such rights. 
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Fishing and hunting falls in exactly the same category, and of course, if the 
Secretary of the Interior decides not to permit mining, fishing, trapping, ang 
hunting, there will be none of these activties in the Arctic Wildlife Range. Jf 
such would be the case let us ask what will happen to the wildlife in that area? 
When the members of the Sportsmen’s Association in Juneau protested against 
the Fish and Wildlife regulation permitting to hunt does, the representatives of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service insisted that the crop has to be harvested, because 
otherwise it will go to waste as many deer would die from starvation ag the 
area would become overpopulated with deer. Well, how about the Arctic Wilq- 
life Range animal population? Wouldn’t the same be true there? 

As of today there are in Alaska 22 administrative Federal sites covering 
7,827,255 acres, and that is exclusively the wildlife ranges. So, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service wants 9 million acres more. 

The proposed Arctic Wildlife Range is located in a remote and highly inacees. 
sible area, and is a natural wildlife refuge. There is no chance that in the 
foreseeable future this area will become accessible to too many people. But, if 
and when such possiblity would be foreseen, then our Alaska State Department of 
Fish and Game will take the necessary steps to preserve this refuge. We area 
State now, and we are perfectly capable to manage our own affairs. To the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and to all those sincere but overenthusiastic proponents of 
preservation of wilderness at all cost, I want to say: Thank you, we appreciate 
your concern, but please concentrate your efforts on learning a simple fact that 
we Alaskans, love our wilderness no less but more than you do, and that from 
now on we are going to manage our own affairs ourselves. 
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That completes this paper. 

Senator Bartietr. Doctor, from your statement, I infer that you do 
not agree with the proposition 

Dr. Suentrz. No. 

Senator Barrierr. That the State cannot be entrusted to set aside 
needed recreational and/or wildlife and fishing areas ? 

Dr. Suenttz. I do believe that the State should be entrusted; the 
State should manage our wildlife and our wilderness preservation. 

Senator Bartierr. Proponents of this legislation have implied that 
the strong hand of the Federal Government is needed if there is not 
repeated here what occurred in earlier States; namely, a situation 
which saw all of the land settled, and without setting aside any such 
area. 

Would you agree with me in my statement that, in 1959, people are 
much more conscious of the need, generally, for doing this sort of 
thing, than they were in an earlier day ? 

Dr. Suentrz. Absolutely so. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

The Chair is very happy to announce that there just arrived in the 
hearing room none other than Alaska’s Representative in the US. 
House of Representatives. I assume that he has come here from 
Fairbanks and, Congressman Rivers, the chairman invites you to as- 
sume a position at the table, and to join in the hearing, and to ques- 
tion witnesses. We welcome you. 

Congressman Rivers. Thank you, Bob. I just came in from Fair- 
banks. 

Senator Bartierr. Bring a chair up tothe table. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Senator Bartietr. The next witness is James Brooks. Mr. Brooks. 





STATEMENT OF JAMES BROOKS, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Brooxs. My name is James Brooks. I am chief of the division 
of game of the Alaska Department of Fish and Game. I would like 
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to present a statement in behalf of Mr. C. L. Anderson, the Commis- 
sioner of the Alaska Department of Fish and Game. 

Mr. Anderson sincerely regrets that he cannot be here personally. 
He is presently attending a meeting of the International North Pa- 
cific Fisheries Commission in Seattle. 

I would like permission to read this statement, Mr. Bartlett. 

Senator Barterr. You have permission. 

(Prepared statement of Clarence L. Anderson, presented by James 
Brooks, exhibit 6, was read into the record and made a part of same, 
as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. ANDERSON, COMMISSIONER OF THE ALASKA DEPART- 
MENT OF FISH AND GAME, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


I would like to thank this committee for the opportunity to comment on bill 
§, 1899, which would create an Arctic Wildlife Range in northeastern Alaska. 
My remarks will be confined to one aspect of the bill, and that is the removal of 
fish and game from State control on this proposed range. ; 

To begin with, there would seem to be serious doubt that assumption of Federal 
control over the fish and game on such a vast area within the State would be 
truly in the spirit of our country’s Constitution. At the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, the States delegated certain powers to the Federal Government, but 
those not specifically delegated reside inherently in the States. Control of fish 
and game is one of the residual powers remaining in the States. There are areas 
where Federal control of such resources has properly and legally been assumed 
in connection with international treaties, preservation of natural conditions in 
national parks and monuments, preservation of threatened species in refuges or 
the destruction of certain populations of animals which interfere with the pri- 
mary or dedicated purposes of federally owned parcels of land. I represent that 
none of these reasons is pertinent to the present case. Treaties, threatened 
species, or usage conflicts are not involved. The authors of S. 1899 recognize 
that hunting and fishing should be permitted on the Arctic Wildlife Range. They 
should also recognize that the regulation and control of these activities within 
the State is a proper State function. 

There is, in addition, a very practical reason which speaks for State control 
of the fish and game, and this is economy. If the Federal Government keeps an 
adequate biological and enforcement staff in attendance on or near the range to 
assure proper administration at the field level, it will cost the American tax- 
payer a considerable amount of money. We have no assurance that such a staff 
would be forthcoming, for during the long history of Federal control in Alaska, a 
shortage of money and manpower was a chronic and, in some instances, a dis- 
astrous shortcoming. In any case, the State already has a relatively large staff 
of trained biologists on the Alaskan scene to provide the facts necessary to 
management. In the coming year, the protection division of the department 
will be adequately staffed. Federal duplication would impose a new and need- 
less burden on all taxpayers. 

It has been said that the fish and game on the proposed Arctic Wildlife 
Range are of national interest, and I certainly endorse this limited statement. 
I would add, however, that all of Alaska’s fish and game and that of all of the 
other States is likewise of national interest. In each case it is also of local 
interest. That Alaskans appreciate and cherish the tremendous value of fish 
and game and are determined to care for it in the finest possible manner is indi- 
cated by the actions of our State government. Over 5 percent of the total ap- 
propriations by the first State legislature were made to the department of fish 
and game. In addition, all hunting and sport fishing license revenues are ear- 
marked for conservation work. It is doubtful that any other State has dedi- 
cated such a large part of its money wealth to this cause. And I might add that 
this money was made available and is being spent prior to the transfer of con- 
trol of Alaska’s fish and game to the State. Recognition of Alaska’s willingness 
and ability to assume responsibility for these resources was expressed by the 
Secretary of the Interior last summer when he certified to the Congress that 
the Alaska State Legislature has made adequate provision for the administra- 


pn management, and conservation of said resources in the broad national 
hterest. 
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I have read a good deal about the Arctic Wildlife Range in a variety of 
publications. Many fine things have been said about northeastern Alaska, where 
this range would be created. The same comments essentially apply to all parts 
of the State, but two things are exceedingly apparent to me. First, the diff. 
culty of describing Alaska’s true magnificence in words, and second, the lack 
of factual information concerning the wildlife in the proposed range. Under 
these circumstances, emotions tend to expand bits of information into sweeping 
generalizations. Therefore, some few words pertinent to popular notions relat. 
ing to wildlife appear in order. 

The area of the proposed range, while large, is not large enough to completely 
contain the number of caribou which seasonally use it. Our only recent knowl- 
edge of polar bear denning on the mainland was at Oliktok Point near the mouth 
of the Colville River, which is a considerable distance outside the boundary of 
the proposed range. Nor is the range the last stronghold of the Dall sheep and 
grizzly bear in Alaska. These animals are abundant throughout vast areag of 
remote and largely untouched mountain ranges. 

The State government is vitally concerned with the preservation of all nat- 
ural endowments in Alaska and does not wish to see any of them spoiled, 
Where development is dictated, it will be orderly development with a minimun 
of degrading of fish and game and the habitat on which they depend. This 
policy is every where consistent and applicable. Removal of the fish and game 
resource from State control in a large region would introduce new difficulties, 
Dual authority over one herd of caribou and all other game in a tremendons 
peripheral area would certainly not benefit the resources. With increasing de 
mands on our fish and game in the future, it will become more and more neces. 
Sary to integrate management of all areas as that hunting and fishing pressure 
can be dispersed, concentrated, or diverted in accordance with fish and game 
conservation needs, To assure satisfactory control, a single authority would 
seem to me preferable. 

The opinion that the State should control the fish and game on the Arctic Wild. 
life Range, should it be created, is widely held. The Western Association of 
State Fish and game Commissioners passed a resolution to this effect at its last 
annual meeting. The International Association of Game, Fish, and Conserya- 
tion Commissioners passed a very Similar resolution at its recent annual meet- 
ing at Clearwater, Fla. Because this latter resolution is at hand and is quite 
short, I will include it in this statement: 

“Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United States a 
bill calling for the creation of an Arctic Wildlife Range. Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolwed, That the International Association of Game, Fish, and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners recommends amendment to the Bonner bill No. H.R. 7045, 
by providing that the State of Alaska retain administration and regulatory 
control over all resident game species within this wildlife range, and requests 
its immediate passage as so amended ; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Honorable Herbert C. Bonner, Congressman from North 
Carolina, and Interior Secretary Fred A. Seaton be forwarded a copy of this 
resolution.” 

Before closing, I would also like to present a resolution adopted by the Alaska 
Board of Fish and Game. 

“Whereas a bill has been drafted (S. 1899) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish a 9 million acre Arctic Wildlife Range in northeastern 
Alaska; and 

“Whereas the bill provides for complete removal of all control of fish and 
game on the Arctic Wildlife Range from the State ; and 

“Whereas the people of Alaska have long endured complete Federal control 
of resources and have strived long and diligently to achieve transfer of such 
control to Alaska; and 

“Whereas the removal of State control of the fish and game by the Federal 
Government on such an immense area of Alaska would be contrary to the in- 
disputable right of a State within the Union to own and control its fish and 
game resources; and 

“Whereas the State of Alaska has adequate means to administer its fish and 
game according to highest principles of modern conservation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Alaska Board of Fish and Game opposes creation of the 
Arctic Wildlife Range unless control of the fish and game thereon remains 
in the State of Alaska.” 
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Mr. Brooks. That concludes my written statement, Senator Bart- 
lett. Iam available for questions, if you have any. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Brooks, I should like to explore with you, 
with your permission, this matter of divided control. Just what do 
you believe will happen if the bill goes through in its present form, or 
if the Secretary of the Interior creates the range without congres- 
sional approval, as he may, in the matter of State control over fish and 
wildlife ? 

Mr. Brooks. I expect that as a result of the controversy associated 
with this bill to date, that the Secretary would impose such regula- 
tions as the State would recommend. 

I would like to point out, however, that we have no assurance of 
continuity of Federal policy, due to changes that are to be expected 
at the policy-making level in the Federal Government, at such times 
as there are shifts in the controlling political parties, we can expect, 
I think, certain changes in a number of different policies. I hope 
that those relating to fish and game will not be of a radical sort. 

To summarize, I would say that we would probably find the See- 
retary adopting State proposals, but that the present Secretary may 
not always be there, and the man to succeed him may have quite dif- 
ferent ideas. 

Senator Barrurrr. I understand. 

Mr. Brooxs. And we have no assurance that they would be com- 
yatible with what the State would like to do, insofar as management 
of the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Senator Barrierr. Your feeling then is that at the present at least, 
if the State made a set of recommendations, the Secretary likely 
would adopt them / 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. All right. Who would enforce those regula- 
tions ? 

Mr. Brooks. It would be the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce those regulations. From my knowledge of the con- 
tents of bill S. 1899, the State would have absolutely no authority in 
that province. 

Senator Barrierr. Have you ever made any tentative estimate as to 
how much it would cost to administer in this area ? 

Mr. Brooks. I can answer you in this way: We find now that it 
costs approximately $18,000 per year to keep one man in the field; 
that includes his salary, the transportation costs, equipment costs, 
and so on; that it might be somewhat higher in the ease of the Alaska 
Wildlife Range due to the logistic problems involved. 

Senator Barrierr. So the sum of $32,000 mentioned in Washing- 
ton as the probable expenditure during this first year after creation of 
the range, wouldn’t keep two men in the field ? 

Mr. Brooks. That’s true. 

Senator Barrierr. I have had in this connection an apprehension, 
arising from a lively memory of what occurred, or rather what did not 
occur, in Katmai National Monument, the largest national monument 
in the United States. Until about 10 years ago, the Federal Govern- 
ment had spent since establishment of the monument, many, many 
years ago, less than $10,000, and even to this day, practically every- 
thing that has been done within the monument has been done by pri- 
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vate interests. Alaska, I think, naturally, in the light of history, fears 
that these withdrawals may be made, and then, even the Federal 
Government will forget about them, and do nothing to make them 
accessible to the people. 

Mr. Brooks, I was espec ially interested in your remarks having to 
do with what you said was the “lar ge stall of trained biologists on the 
Alaskan scene, insofar as the State government is concerned.” Do 
you mean to tell the committee that “the State government already 
has a group of sc ientific men in the field of fish and wildlife? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. The State has now, as of today, 17 wildlife 
biologists engaged in wildlife investigations, in Alaska. In addition 
to that, we have the services of speci: alists in our department, or rather 
our division of biologic research, parietalogists, statisticians, men 
who may not spend too much time in the field, but who do render 
services to the field staff in a special way. 

We expect to expand the staff further in the future. 

Senator Barrierr. Are you a biologist yourself, Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. Tam a or adu: ate of the U niversity of Alaska, 
with a master’s degree in wildlife management. 

Senator Barrierr. Have you m: ade a specialty of any particular 
subject in this tield ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. I have had formal training in nearly all aspects of 
wildlife management. I have done more actual work on marine 
mammal investigations than in any other special field. 

Senator Barrierr. Leading up to that, I seem to recall that you have 
made a very considerable study of the walrus? Is that correct? 

Mr. Brooks. I have made a study of the walrus; yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. I will add the word “considerable.” And I 
would suggest and hope that you might make available to each of us 
here, a copy of your report, although it isn’t pertinent to the present 
inquiry, I believe that this would provide most. interesting reading, 
and would be useful toeveryone in the party. I hope vou hi: ave enough 
extra copies, Mr. Brooks, to do that. 

Mr. Brooks. Um hmm. 

Senator Bartierr. I am very, very puzzled by the statement you 
make on page 4, because you say there, that you believe that polar bear 
denning on the mainland are concentrated outside of the proposed 
range. Now, this statement, Mr. Brooks is diametrically contrary to 
that which the committee was told in Washington. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t think it is, Senator Bartlett. I think there is 
some misunderstanding there, in the case of polar bear denning at 
Oliktok Point, as mentioned in the statement, it was a single instance. 
We do not know of a single other authentic record of polar beat 
denning anywhere on our “Arctic coast, in recent years. There, of 
course, “have been inst ances, but the area is quite remote, and we simply 
dont know of them. 

It would be a safer statement to say that a small percentage of the 
polar bears born near Alaska, are not on the mainland, but are on the 
icepack, born on the icepack. 

Senator Bartrierr. They don’t require a den, then, the polar bear 
mothers ? 

Mr. Brooks. They do not require a den on land. They sometimes 
do den on land, but for the most part, they give birth to their young 
while out on the i icepack,. 
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Senator Bartierr. The fact of the matter is, is it not, that we do 
not know too much yet about polar bears 

Mr. Brooxs. In some respects, we don’t. There have been a num- 
ber of rather limited investigations of polar bears conducted around 
the Arctic Basin by Canadians, Norwegians, Russians, and to some 
extent, by Alaskans. 

Senator Barriterr. Have we done less in this area than other 
nations ? 

Mr. Brooks. I would say that in the area of biology, we know 
a good deal more about polar bears than we do in the area of 
populations. ame a4 : é 

Senator Barrierr. Aside from this immediate subject, but pertinent 
to the Arctic, I was amazed and even shocked, the other day, at Point 
Barrow, when I discovered that it is the location of the only labora- 
tory in the Arctic concentrating on Arctic matters; and the Russians, 
we were told, have 154 such laboratories of various sizes. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartrterr. Would that be true, also, do you know, in re- 
spect to biological matters / 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t know whether the proportion would be the 
same. Certainly, in the field of fisheries research, they are spending 
a great deal moreeffortthan weare.  — __ 

Judging from their scientific publications, I would say that they 
are expending at least as much effort in investigations of animal 
ecology, perhaps a good deal more than we are. I shouldn’t limit that 
to animal ecology—biological studies relating to mammals, all types 
of studies, taxonomic, behavioral. 

Senator Barrierr. And they, the Russians are also engaged in es- 
tablishing the most modern fishing fleet in the world, and the one that 
may soon become the largest. Have you heard about this? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. The Russians are expanding their effort in 
bottom fishing, bottom trawling, far beyond what we have here. We 
are getting into an area of differing economic systems, which plays a 
considerable role in it, the fact that we are not attempting to develop 
bottom fisheries, of 2 magnitude already developed by other countries, 
it is not that we couldn't, but we find that we can expend our effort 
more profitably in other ways. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Brooks, the fear seems to be on the part of 
the proponents, that if the Federal Government does not establish this 
reserve, that the game there and the wildlife will be threatened in the 
long run, and there will be no region set aside in its natural primitive 
and beautiful state; and that we ought to profit by the very bad ex- 
ample set elsewhere; and that the Federal Government is the only 
Government that can be trusted to do this. 

Now, what I would like to ask you is this: Do you believe that. the 
vigorous, energetic, and always alert organizations such as Alask: 
Sportsmen’s Council, would keep the State department. on its toes, in 
respect to this kind of a matter, in case the State had control ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Oh, they very definitely would keep us on our toes; 
but, insofar as the department of fish and game is concerned, I would 
rather believe that we would already be on our toes. 

Senator Barrierr. You don’t think that you would need any 
prodding ? 
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Mr. Brooks. No, no: I don’t think that would be nee essary. If 
they are going to do any prodding, I hope that they will do it in an- 
other direc ‘tion: and I am sure that their efforts will be more etlective, 
if directed other ways. 

We, the department of fish and game, will act in a manner that we 
believe will be most beneficial for the resources for which we are ye. 
sponsible. I won’t deny that there will be instances, in the future, 
where we will have usage conflicts. Where these conflicts are im- 
portant ones, serious ones, I think they will be aired; and whatever 
decision is made, will be that which will benefit most of the people 
in Alaska. I would like to say that the well-being of our resources 
is the best assurance that Alaska will thrive in the future. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Brooks, your department, the State depart- 
ment, successor to its territorial counterp: it, 1s compare bly new, and 
especially so in that section dealing with wildlife. I would assume 
that the Federal Government, which has been engaged in this activity 
for ever so long, has many more trained bioolgists on its staff than 
does the State department; is that assumption correct 

Mr. Brooxs. No, sir; your assumption is incorrect. The State has 
hired four former Fish and Wildlife Service biologists, who have 
worked in Alaska. In addition—oh, by the way, that happened to be 
all of the Fish and Wildlife Service field biologists who were working 
up here on game investigations, other than on refuges and migr atory 
birds. 

We consider ourselves quite fortunate in being able to get these four 
Federal employees. They are highly trained, capable men, and prob- 
ably some of the best biologic scientists in Alaska. 

In addition, we have recruited a number of other topflight biologists. 
At this time, we have a staff of people working on wildlife investiga- 
tions, which is four times the size of that which the Federal Govern- 
ment had at the time that the statehood bill was passed. I have to 
qualify this because they do have other pet — ‘lon refuges, and other 
personnel working on migratory birds. I don’t include those. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

Congressman Rivers, do you have any questions ? 

Congressman Rivers. Mr. Chairman, first, I want to compliment 
Mr. Brooks on an excellent presentation, and ask a few wr 

You speak about the inadvisability of dual control over game ina 
great peripheral area, and you mentioned caribou spec if cally, and 
other game, Is that because the caribou are migratory and would 
come in and out of that area ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Congressman Rivers. And that the management of that herd, when 
it is out of the area, should coincide with the management when it is 
in the area; is that right ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. It is conceivable that we would have a differ- 
ent attitude. We could have one agency attempting to build up the 
numbers of caribou, the other agency feeling that there were too many 

caribou for the good of the range and that it would be best to try to 
vane e their numbers to keep them in some compatible relationship 
with the food-producing capac ity of the range. 

Congressman Rivers. That could apply to the difference of opinion 
on whether to have them shoot the cows or not one year, or how many 
cows to shoot, to balance up the herd; is that right? 
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Mr. Brooks. That is right. I doubt that that particular problem 
would arise. The Alaska Game (¢ ‘ommission once prohibited the shoot- 
ing of cow caribou and they very quickly learned that it wasn’t a good 
conservation measure, because it wasn’t possible to distinguish cows 
from bulls in the field. 

Congressman Rivers. [ see. And it is advisable to shoot some now 
and then to keep the herd balanced, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; I would say so. I would also like to point 
out another area of possible conflict between two agencies; and this is 
in the matter of predatory control. We very well might find that when 
that one agency would seek to remove wolves which were preying on 
the herd of caribou, and the other agency would want to protect the 
wolves, because it felt that the influence of the wolves on the caribou 
was beneficial. 

Congressman Rivers. Mr. Brooks, you refer to— 

Mr. Brooks. These are hypothetical considerations. 

Congressman Rivers. Yes. 

You referred to other game in this tremendous peripheral area in 
reference to your objections to dual control. Where would the dual 
control come in, with reference to other game? 

Mr. Brooks. We could 

Congressman Rivers. I mean the game that is not migratory, 
particularly ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; I expect though, that most big game is mi- 
oratory to the extent that it could wander on and off the + ange. I 
might cite a hypothetical example: We could find that we were ex- 
periencing excessive hunting pressure on our grizzly bears, in the 
surrounding area, but were we able to divert some of that pressure 
onto the range, that the bear population over a broader area could 
very well stand the total hunting pressure. I am assuming now that 
someone might impose a different regulation on grizzlies on the range, 
offering more protection than was the case off the range; but this is 
the important point here in the peripheral area. 

Congressman Rivers. I regard that as a good illustration of what 
youare talking about in your general language here. 

Now, the board, the Alaska Board of Fish and Game, did ad pt a 
resolution, and it ended up by saying that they would “oppose the 
creation of the Arctic Wildlife Range unless ; control of the fish and 
game thereon remains in the State of Alaska.’ 

One of our main objections, or one of my main objections was that 
the withdrawal of that much acreage, approximate rig 9 ae m acres, 
approximately half of which is already withdrawn in Public Land 
Order 82, is it, Senator? 

Senator Barrierr. Yes. 

Congressman Rivers. Would cost. the State, on maximum matching 
road funds, each year, the sum of $275,000. Is it the position of your 
department that you are willing to have this area withdrawn from 
the public domain, at. the expense to the State of $275,000, as long as 
the game management within the area remains within your 

department ? 
Mr. Brooxs. The Alaska Board of Fish and Game has been given 
certain authority and responsibility within the province of fish and 
game, but not elsewhere. They, therefore, felt that they should limit 
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their consideration to fish and game, and not get into the controversial] 
areas of highway fund apportionment, mining rights, and so on, even 
though they personally might have feelings in those respects. 

Senator Barrierr. I might say for the benefit of Congressman 
Rivers that Governor Egan has expressed opposition to this wildlife 
range, and reiterated that position in a letter which I read into the 
record, at the opening of the morning session. 

Congressman Rivers. Thank you, Senator Bartlett. It is then the 
position of the State administration that the bill is objectionable or 
that such a withdrawal would be objectionable because of that extra 
cost to the State. 

Senator Bartierr. The letter this morning from Governor Egan 
did not state the precise reasons, only renewed his opposition. 

Congressman Rivers. If the bill were to pass, and the withdrawal 
made, retaining certain jurisdiction, at least, in the hands of the See- 
retary of the Interior, but providing that the State game authorities 
would manage the game within that area, is it your conception that 
the Secretary of the Interior would still handle the leasing of the 
mining ground within the area, for instance, as is indicated that he 
would do in this bill ? 

Mr. Brooxs. I am not sure that I understand clearly what your 
question was—perhaps I do—the resolution passed by the Alaska 
Board of Fish and Game was restricted to consideration of fish and 
game only. The board, itself, has no authority to make State policy 
in any other respect, so they were careful to avoid interjecting in 
this resolution. 

Congressman Rivers. Perhaps it was inadvertent, but I think the 
board of fish and game did fall into the position of expressing State 
policy when it said that it would oppose creation of the Arctic Wild- 
life Range unless control of the fish and game thereon remains in the 
State. 

Mr. Brooks. They did not say that it would endorse the Aretic 
Wildlife Range, under any circumstance. 

Congressman Rivers. Well, it says “unless,” and then that implies 
that is the fish and game management remained with the State, then 
they are not opposing it for all these other reasons. I think they fell 
into the position perhaps inadvertently, but that’s not what was in- 
tended, is that right ? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t feel free to interpret that resolution. I will 
say since I was present at the time this resolution was discussed by 
the board, that it was not their intention to endorse the bill, or oppose 
the bill, except insofar as consideration of fish and game was con- 
cerned. 

Congressman Rivers. Thank you for clarifying that. 

Do you think that there is any likelihood that this 9 million acre 
area would be ravaged or despoiled in the period of the next 5 years, 
for example? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Congressman Rivers. Wouldn’t it suit you just as well, then, if 
instead of going off the handle and costing the State $275,000 a year, 
if the people that are advocating this bill would just back away for 
about 5 years and see what the situation is at that time; would that be 
agreeable to you ? 
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Mr. Brooks. I suggest that you ask some of those people, Mr. 
Rivers. 

Congressman Rivers. I was speaking to you as the representative 
of your department, at this hearmg; but you don’t have to answer, if 
you don’t care to express an opinion. 

“ Mr. Brooks. I would prefer not to express an opinion on that point. 

Congressman Rivers. All right. 2 Pry 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I took the position to begin with, 
that there might be some merit in that range, perhaps not as big as it 
is, if the bill were amended to say that the State should not, because 
of the vast nature of this range, be penalized under the road-matching 
formula; in other words, if the acreage within that range would not 
count to alter a formula. But, I did not get very far convincing the 
committee in the House that such an amendment was advisable so it 
was disregarded. I was still in the position of opposing the bill, based 
on the objections of the State, and the Governor’s office. I prevented 
it from going through the House three times in the last 3 weeks on 
the Consent Calendar. The proponents were so ardent in their advo- 
cacy that they convinced the committee on the House side to vote 
unanimously to report out the bill, which did make it eligible for the 
Consent Calendar; however, it is still pending on the House side, and 
action will be resumed on it when the next half of the 86th Congress 
goes back to work. 
~ But the more that I think of it, the less I think that it is advisable 
to put the State in the position of paying $275,000 a year for drawing 
a ring around the wilderness that will not be despoiled in any material 
degree, during the next 5 years, and in my opinion, probably not 
within the next 10 years. 

But I want the record to show that there has been merit in certain 
general withdrawals, such as the Yellowstone National Park, for ex- 
ample, that has been a boon and a recreational asset to millions and 
millions of the American people, and that such considerations need not 
be foreclosed forever; so I would be willing to give this another look, 
5 years from now. But I don’t want to see the State penalized by 
precipitate action. 

Thank you, and thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

Senator Barriterr. Thank you very much, Mr. Brooks. Our next 
witness is Mr. Holdsworth. 


STATEMENT OF PHIL HOLDSWORTH, COMMISSIONER OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES, STATE OF ALASKA, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Hotpsworrn. I am Phil Holdsworth, commissioner of natural 
resources for the State of Alaska, Alaska Office Building, Juneau, 
Alaska. Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief statement which I could 
read, but before going into that, I would like to refer to the map on 
the wall, a copy, or a reasonable facsimile thereof, is on file with the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee and the House Mines 
and Mining Subcommittee. 

The blue colors represent Federal withdrawing lands in the State 
of Alaska; and the orange areas represent land under oil and gas lease, 
or lease application, at the present time. 


Senator Bartterr. Do you know the total of those Federal with- 
drawals? 
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Mr. Hoxtpsworrn. It is in my statement, Mr. Chairman. I am 
going to cover that. 

The subject area withdrawal, proposed withdrawal, is the large blue 
area in the northeastern corner of the State. | Reading: | 


The legislation under discussion today, S. 1899, would establish a wildlife and 
wilderness area from the act, nearly 9 million acres in size. Just what is this 
area as described in the proposed bill? It is an unpopulated, unexplored, and 
undeveloped area, straddling the eastern extremity of the Brooks Range in the 
northeastern corner of the State. The establishment of the withdrawal is pur- 
portedly to protect wildlife in the area, and at the same time hunting, fishing, 
and trapping are to be allowed under existing or future regulations. 

Oddly enough, the concentration of the wildlife to be protected is less dense 
than it is in most other areas of the State. 

Section 3(b) of the act provides that all mineral deposits in the wildlife range 
of the classes and kinds subject to location, entry, and patent under the mining 
laws, and subject to leasing under the mineral leasing laws of the United States, 
shall be subject to disposal under such laws, exclusive, however, of the land 
containing them. 

This would infer that the area would be open to normal entry by persons 
interested in prospecting for, developing, and producing such mineral deposits, 

Just what is a wilderness area? Another bill presently before the Congress, 
S. 1123, proposes to create a wilderness preservation system and defines wilder- 
ness as “An area where the earth and its community of life are untrammeled 
by man, where man himself is a visitor who does not remain.” This wilderness 
concept, and the expressed intent of the provisions of S. 1899, certainly are in 
direct conflict with each other. We wish to point out here that this conflict 
certainly was not intended in the creation of Mount McKinley National Park, 
also within the State. Such a conflict has developed, however, because of this 
wilderness concept and its present-day application in areas in Alaska where no 
such application is authorized by law. Section 350 of title 16, United States 
Code, provides that nothing in the act creating Mount McKinley National Park 
shall in any way modify or affect the mineral land laws applicable to the lands 
in the said park prior to February 26, 1917. During this past prospecting sea- 
son, entry into Mount McKinley National Park by aircraft for the purpose of 
mineral exploration has been prohibited. There is a tendency on the part of 
management personnel of presently withdrawn areas to apply the principles 
of the “wilderness” concept in all such areas under their jurisdiction, even 
though no wilderness system has been created by law. The proposed system 
eould automatically include national forests, parks, monuments, wildlife refuges 
and ranges merely by administrative action, thereby nullifying the expressed 
legislative intent that at least some of them remain open to mineral entry, 

We feel the Nation cannot afford to have an area as large as the proposed 
arctic wildlife range closed to mineral development. The United States is 
daily becoming less self-sufficient in the mineral resource field. No land area 
within Alaska, or any of the United States for that matter, should be closed to 
exploration or the development of its resources until such time as those resources 
have been thoroughly inventoried and it is clearly shown that development and 
production are not currently in the public interest. 

Already 25 percent of Alaska’s land area, or some 95 million acres of land, 
are held in Federal land withdrawals of one kind or another. A large portion 
of the land area within the proposed arctic wildlife range withdrawal on the 
north slope of the Brooks Range is known to be geologically favorable for the 
discovery of petroleum reserves. Other minerals are also known to occur in 
the area. Certainly this large expanse of wilderness can remain in its wilder- 
ness status and still allow the basic limited exploration necessary to evaluate 
its resource potential without injury to the wildlife of the area. We believe 
this can be satisfactorily accomplished under State management. 

It shonld be pointed ont here that every additional acre of land which is 
withdrawn from Federal public domain status in Alaska will require Alaskans to 
provide an additional 5 cents in matching moneys if we are to benefit from our 
full entitlement of Federal moneys under the highway program. 

Even with a land area of 586,000 square miles and a population of 220,000 
people, Alaska is rapidly approaching the point where it may become necessary 
to create reservations or withdrawals for “people.’ We must reach a decision 
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Are we capable of, and prepared for, the management of our natural re- 


soon. Es i os ; 
aad We believe we are. On this basis we strongly oppose the enactment 


sources ? 
of S. 1899. 

Senator Barriterr. Thank you, Mr. Holdsworth. 

The question which I have put quite frequently, but which has 
never been satisfactorily answered to me—and I suspect that you are 
not the best witness to answer it—isthis: 

How did the range come into being insofar as its proposed bound- 
aries are concerned? Do you have any idea of who drew those 
boundaries, and why it was decided that iy million acres was the right 
size? Why it wasn’t 10 million, or 3 million, or some other figure ¢ 

Mr. Honpsworru. Mr. Chairman, I believe that 1s purely con- 
jecture on my part as to the reasons behind the selection of the area, 
and the establishment of thhe proposed boundaries. 

It is, or we are led to believe that it is, an area selected not neces- 
sarily because of its heavily populated wildlife in comparison with 
other areas of the State, but it was visited by representatives of a dedi- 
cated group, who thought that it would be the most isolated tract to 
establish as a wilderness area, for future generations. 

Our understanding also is that it is considered that if we will estab- 
‘ish, or if the Federal Government will establish this withdrawal in 
the the northwestern portion of the State, the Canadians will do like- 
wise in an adjoiming area, which incidentally contains as I under- 
stand it, more caribou than there is within the areas that we propose 
to create, or is the subject of this legislation. 

Senator Barrierr. As a matter of fact, that has been rather an im- 
portant consideration in all of this, has it not ‘ 

Mr. Hontpsworrn. Yes, it has. 

Senator Barrier, It is your opinion, as expressed here in your 
statement, that the concentration of wildlife is much less great in 
this range, or proposed range, than elsewhere. 

Does that relate to all species, so far as you know ( 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. All that we have to go on is the reports of the 
count m game of all kinds, by both the State agency and the Federal 
Fish and Wildlife. 

I don't have those figures in all species, at hand. T am not too 
familiar with them. 

Senator Barrterr. You don’t have any, or do you have any evi- 
dence that here, and here alone, is to be found the greatest concentra- 
tion of squirrels or chipmunks or ptarmigan, or moose, or caribou, or 
black bear, or brown bear, or mountain sheep, or mountain goats, or 
whatever ? 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the statistics of 
record will show that the contrary is the fact; that there is less con- 
centration in that area of any species than we have in many other 
areas of the State, 

Senator Barrierr. If you had to make a choice, Mr. Holdsworth, 
and you had the administrative authority to establish this withdrawal 
or alternatively let us say, two withdrawals of 100,000 acres each, for 
the same purposes, each being 50 miles from Anchorage and Fair- 
banks, for the benefit of the thousands of Alaskans who live in those 
communities, which choice would you make ? 
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Mr. Hoxtpsworrn. Mr. Chairman, I think that the best answer to 
that is the statistics presented nationwide within the last few months, 
which show that there have been more visitations to areas outside of 
established parks, monuments, and so on, in open country, than in the 
national forests and otherwise, than there have been in these estab- 
lished areas, by people. 

My understanding of a wilderness area is to create an area into 
which a man may walk or go by horseback, and no other manner, and 
I can see no reason why, if he wants to be alone, that the radius of 
that should be no greater than what he can walk in 1 day, he would 
be satisfied to be alone—I think that that satisfies the need of that 
particular type of man. 

Senator Bartietrr. Would you say that Alaskans are opposed to 
the establishment by any means of areas where nature would be pre- 
served as nature is? 

Mr. Houpsworrn. Certainly not. I think Alaskans enjoy nature 
as much, if not more, than the average citizen of our country. 

Senator Bartiterr. Mr. Holdsworth, so far as mining is concerned, 
what would be the difference between an administrative designation 
and the provisions of the bill before us? That is to say, let me put 
my question a little bit more precisely. 

Would the offer made in the bill make it easier to mine? 

Mr. Hoipswortn. The offer made in the bill—you have in refer- 
ence to the provision whereby mineral entry is allowed? 

Senator Barrterr. I do. 

Mr. Hoxrpsworru. It, let us say, would be more attractive to the 
mineral industry, this provision in the act, as previously stated, in 
the prepared statement, our concern is this: that by administrative 
action, any withdrawal of this classification can be automatically put 
into the wilderness concept, should that legislation pass Congress, 
and I am sure that it will pass Congress, and I am sure that it will be 
presented at the next session. 

If it becomes a part of the wilderness system, then it is closed com- 
pletely to development, in spite of what this bill may say. 

Senator Bartrietr. Where else, in the United States, to our knowl- 
edge, is mineral location permitted, without accompanying ownership 
of surface rights? 

Mr. Hoipswortu. Within all national forests under Public Law 
167, the same thing is accomplished, and it is workable. 

Senator Bartietr. The subsurface rights to go to the individual or 
the company ? 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. That’s right, only the subsurface rights. 

Senator Bartietr. You spoke about the size of this proposed with- 
drawal, Mr. Holdsworth. I thought that I might read into the ree- 
ord—wait a minute. I need to confer—off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Senator Barrierr. I am going to read these figures into the rec- 
ord, and if they are incorrect, all the blame will attach to Mr. Huse. 

This proposal is for a range of about 9 million acres. The State 
of Rhode Island in its entirety is possessed of 776,960 acres; the State 
of Connecticut embraces 3,205,760 acres; the State of Vermont 1s 
bigger, but still only two-thirds as big as this proposed wildlife range; 
the State of Vermont has 6,137,920 acres. 

Mr. Rivers? 
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Congressman Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to ask Mr. 
Holdsworth a little bit more about this situation as to mining, as it 
would develop under this bill. The Mineral Leasing Act applies only 
to oil and gas and coal, does it not 4 

Mr. Hotpswortn. The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 applies to oil 
and gas, coal and sulfur and potash, and phosphate, and a few other 
minerals. 

Congressman Rivers. This bill, under the mineral section, purports 
to say that the minerals may be disposed of as provided by existing 
law, but it is all subject, it seems, to the discretion and almost com- 
plete authority of the Secretary of the Interior, and specifically says 
that the people who are going to try operating or exploring under the 
Mineral Leasing Act could have the use of only such surface as the 
Secretary thought that they would need for that purpose. Well, I 
don’t see too much conflict between this bill and the development, or 
exploration and development and actual production of oil and gas, 
because the Mineral Leasing Act only provides for leasing, anyway. 
When it comes to mining claims, I think for hard minerals, such as 
gold and precious metals, it seems to me that there is a very definite 
inconsistency. We can stake a 20-acre claim, at the present time; 
and probably two of them in 1 month in a particular mining area, if 
the law is the same as it used to be. 

That is what the law says, right now. Disposal of the minerals 
under that type of a procedure where it specifically says the land sur- 
face may not be granted, but only such portion of it may be used as 
the Secretary sees fit, seems to me to be completely inconsistent with 
the conception of going in there and mining under the 20-acre mining 
claim conception. What do you think about that ? 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. I think the best answer to that, Representative 
Rivers, is the public statement of the Secretary, under a recent date, in 
which he stated, very clearly, that if this bill did not pass, that he 
would create the withdrawal anyway, and close the area to mining; 
so you can see what we might expect in the way of regulations, even 
ae the act. 

Congressman Rivers. I agree with you that if he created this re- 
serve administratively, without passing this act, that he would have to 
decide whether to leave it completely open under existing mineral laws, 
or to close it completely. This act, as I understand it, you can correct 
me if you don’t interpret it the same as I do, enables the Secretary to 
take a middle ground and allow some mining within the area, and 
under such terms, conditions, and regulations as he may prescribe. 

That could result in a very limited amount of mining, could it not? 

Mr. Hotpsworru. That is exactly what we have in the Glacier Bay 
National Monument, just north of here today. The act creating that 
monument left it open to mineral entry, not to mineral leasing; and it 
1s Impossible—practically impossible to get permission to go in the 
area and prospect 

Congressman Rivers. But if you get permission 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. Under regulations. 








Congressman Rivers. Oh, and the regulations require a permit to 
even go in there and prospect; is that right ? 

Mr. Hotpsworru. That is right. 

Congressman Rivers. But if you get past that hurdle, you still can 
stake a mining claim; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Hotpsworrn. Correct. 

Congressman Rivers. Correct. 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. And then the question is, how do you get equip- 
ment into the area to mine ? 

Congressman Rivers. Yes, because then you are despoiling an area 
where you leave some tracks on the moss. That’s all. 

Senator Barruerr. I dislike consuming more of your time, Mr, 
Holdsworth, but Mr. Rivers’ questions prompted a couple more 
from me. 

Does the Secretary of the Interior, acting on his own administrative 
authority, under existing law, have the right to create this wildlife 
range, and determine administratively whether there will be no min- 
ing, at all, or whether the general mining laws will apply. 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. In answer to that. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary 
or the Department of the Interior believes that the Secretary has that 
power. Some Members of Congress have recently questioned it. 

Senator Barrierr. My next question is this: Land included within 
Public Land Order 82 1s foreclosed from entry of any kind—home- 
stead, mineral, or other, is it not ? 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. That's right. 

Senator Barrierr. The third question: Now, you interested me ex- 
ceedingly when you announced that, Congress notwithstanding, he 
would create this range. Where—what authority do you have for 
that statement ? 

Mr. Hotpsworru. A public statement by the Secretary, copies of 
which we have obtained. 

Senator Bartierr. Can you give us more information about this? 

Mr. Hotpsworru. I might say that your office assisted us in obtain- 
ing the information. It was published from other sources, and we 
checked with your office, and it was confirmed through your office. 

Senator Barrierr. This is well and good, but I have heard some- 
thing about it, but I haven’t, as yet, seen it. 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. That’s r ight. 

Senator Barrierr. I really “honestly am very serious. 

Mr. Hotpsworrtn. I realize that you have been away from your of- 
fice, haven’t you ? 

Senator Barrierr. Can you supply that for the record ? 

Mr. Houtpsworrn. Yes, we can. 

Senator Barriterr. And supply us with copies, because I want to 
ask some more questions in Anchorage and Fairbanks and here, today. 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. That is quite possible. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Holdsworth. 

Our next witness is Mr. Downing. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD A. DOWNING, COMMISSIONER OF 
PUBLIC WORKS, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Down1na. For identification, I am Richard A. Downing, Post 
Office Box 1361, Juneau. My interest in these hearings consists of my 
being commissioner of the Department of Public Wor rks for the State 
of Alaska. In such position I am charged with the responsibility for 
the State s highw ay and airport programs amongst other public works. 

I shall address myself in these comments solely to the effect of the 
proposed withdrawal on highway and airport construction. 
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The future growth of Alaska depends on the successful develop- 
ment of her resources. ‘The natural resources of Alaska are repre- 
sented by the basic industrial raw materials which are valued in terms 
of cents per ton, rather than dollars per ounce as in the bonanza days 
of the late 1890’s and early 1900’s. If this part of the North Ameri- 
can Continent is to have a healthy economy, it must have the trans- 
portation facilities to connect her resources to their markets, facilities 
comparable in capacity to those serving industrial communities which 
will be competing for these world markets. 

Because of the sparseness of our population and the vast distances 
separating our communities, it is essential that every dollar be made 
to contribute 100 cents toward extension of our transportation net- 
work, either in land, water, or air facilities. Each and every with- 
drawal of lands from the public domain tends to increase the percent- 
age of highway and airport matching funds required to be contributed 
by the State to take full advantage of the Federal allotment for high- 
way and airport construction. When it is borne in mind that every 
homestead, every acre required for schools, public institutions, town- 
sites, highway and airport rights-of-way tend to further reduce the 
available public domain upon which the ratio of Federal-State par- 
ticipation is based, then it becomes apparent why further withdrawals 
(without release of no longer needed acres) by the Federal Govern- 
ment becomes of prime importance to the taxpayers of Alaska. 

Today, as advised by the Secretary of Commerce, Alaska is entitled 
to $36,800,000 in Federal highway funds, to be matched with approxi- 
mately $5,900,000 State money. If Public Land Order 82 of 1943, 
withdrawing 48,800,000 acres for prosecution of the war were released 
to public domain, the State’s matching requirement would drop ap- 
proximately $1 million; if both Public Land Order 82 and Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserve No. 4 were returned to public domain, Alaska’s 
matching requirement would drop by approximately $2,500,000, or 
from $5,900,000 to approximately $3,400,000. 

It is true that the transitional grants as provided by the Alaske 
omnibus bill, Public Law 86-70, helps Alaska to meet her matching 
fund requirements for an interim period. However, should the with- 
drawals by the Federal Government continue as proposed and should 
withdrawal by the growing population for homesites, and so forth, be 
as anticipated, the State faces an impossible situation of overburden- 
ing her taxpayers to continue meeting the contributions required to 
take full advantage of the Federal-aid allocations so essential to de- 
velop an area one-half the size of the United States with 1 percent of 
the population. 

It is respectfully suggested that the Federal Government be re- 
quested to restore an equivalent acreage for each and every major 
acreage withdrawal in the future; that congressional approval be 
required for all withdrawals in excess of 5,000 acres; that positive 
action be initiated to return to public domain those lands or portion 
of lands which are presently in a withdrawal status and not. ab- 
solutely essential to Federal activities. When we realize that better 
than 90 million acres of Alaska is presently held by Federal with- 
drawal actions (which is almost as much as Alaska itself is entitled 
to under the Statehood Act), it is not hard to imagine why further 
withdrawals by the Federal Government is not greeted with enthu- 
siasm by the majority of Alaskan citizens. 
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It is too much to expect that the formulas whereby Federal-ajq 
funds are allocated can be modified to compensate for the huge fed- 
erally controlled acres in Alaska. But it can be expected that Federa] 
release of nonessential acres and the curtailment of future with. 
drawals by the Federal Government is not beyond hope. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Downing. 

When Mr. Boddy testified, this morning, he said, and I quote: 

It should be recognized, too, that Alaska enjoys a unique position now, insofar 
as matching funds are concerned, and for the next 3 years, Federal funds in 
the form of transitional grants will make our highway program possible. After 
these 3 years, the picture will certainly change, and Alaska’s ability to fully 
utilize the Federal funds is questionable. 

This is somewhat, although not precisely in line with the testimony 
given by Mr. Gutermuth, in Washington. I do think that Mr, 
Boddy’s testimony was somewhat more accurate. 

How much is the maintenance bill ? 

Mr. DowninG. $514 million a year, at the present time. 

Senator Barrterr. Is that for all highways, or just for public 
domain highways? 

Mr. Downinea. That’s for all Federal-aid highways—which in our 
case, are practically all of our primary and secondary roads. 

Senator Bartierr. Including national forest highways / 

Mr. Downtne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Is my understanding correct that during the 
next 3 years, the State contribution for highway purposes, for various 
reasons, including the passage and approval of the omnibus act, will 
be no larger, or at the most, very slightly larger than in the past! 

Mr. Downtnc. Would you repeat that, Senator? I didn’t quite 
follow you there. 

Senator Bartierr. I understand that during the next 3 years, the 
State of Alaska will not have to contribute more money to the high- 
way fund than the territory of Alaska has recently contributed to 
this program. 

Mr. Downine. That’s essentially right. The transitional grants 
as provided by the omnibus bill allow Alaska $4 million a year. Our 
contribution to take full advantage of the allocation as recently made, 
is roughly $5.9 million, which means Alaska has to come up with $1.9 
million a year, which is approximately what we have done in the past 
year. 

Senator Barter. It is also true, is it not, that as a territory, 
and during the last few years of territorialism, the State was required 
to match only 10 percent; and now, for construction purposes only, 
its contribution rate will be somewhat higher by way of percentage. 

Mr. Downrne. In the past, the State’s contribution was less than 
10 percent; it was $1 for every $10; $1 out of $11, expended, so it is 
slightly less than 10 percent. 

Now, under the present formula, the State’s contribution is ap- 
proximately 16 percent. 

Senator Barriert. Is it also true, Mr. Downing, that in the next 
3 years, there will be inaugurated, and to a considerable extent, com- 
pleted, a highway program costing over $100 million / 

Mr. Downina. That’s true. In the next 3 years, we anticipate a 
program of roughly $42 million a year. 
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Senator Barriterr. And you have already said that the State con- 
tribution to this program will be no larger than the territory’s con- 
tribution was in the years immediately before statehood ¢ 

Mr. Downine. On a much 

Senator Barrierr. That’s right. And after that, the blow de- 
scends upon you. 

Mr. Downtne. That is right. 

Senator Barrierr. Then what is going to be your burden? The 
State’s burden ¢ 

Mr. Down1ne. Without taking into consideration the necessary 
farm road development, resource development roads which will not 
qualify for Federal-aid participation, the State’s cost per year will 
be, roughly, $12.4 million a year. : 

Senator Barrierr. And, without seeking to inquire of you, the 
manner in which you propose to finance this program, may I ask this 
one question 4 

Mr. Down1nc. Yes. 

Senator Barrierr. Do you expect that the expenditure of more than 
$100 million in a railroad network in Alaska will attract settlers 
here, increase the population, and thus enlarge your tax base? 

Mr. Downtna. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Barrier. It is not true, is it not, that settlement in any 
area in the United States has lagged until there was good surface 
transportation ? 

Mr. Downtna. At the present time, we are behind the settlers. We 
have people out on homesteads now that are miles beyond the end of 
the road. We might be catching up with them in the next 3 years, 
let alone getting ahead of them. 

Senator Bartterr. How much has Alaska received from the Fed- 
eral Government for public domain roads in recent years? 

Mr. Downtnea. Well, that is hard for me to answer, because it was 
under the old ARC up until 1956. 

Senator Barrierr. Would it be correct, in a general way, to say 
that last year, for example, we had, from the Federal Government, 
for public domain roads, something between $13 and $14 million, 
whereas next year you are going to have 

Mr. Downtna. $38 million. 

Senator BarrLerr (continuing). An allocation on the order of, how 
much was it ? 

Mr. Downtna. On $38 million. 

Senator Barrierr. $38 million, so you are going to build more 
roads? 

Mr. Downina. Definitely. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Downing. in connection with the Arctic 
Wildlife Range, do you believe the determination, and especially by 
the Congress, ought to be made in relationship to possibility that if 
this bill is approved, the Interior Department may release to the pub- 
lie domain other lands now included within Public Land Order 82? 

Mr. Downtna. Well, I would say this, Senator, the past experiences 
haven’t shown that. 

It has been my experience in the last 43 years in Alaska, that instead 
of releasing ground, they are continually withdrawing more. 

Senator Bartierr. I have dwelt upon that particular proposition 
quite a bit. I don’t know whether to compare it to a situation where 
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a fellow puts a loaded shotgun at your head, and threatens to pull the 
trigger, unless you acquiesce, or to a situation where a box of candy, 
whic h you greatly desire, is put just beyond your reach—and if we do 
something a little bit bad, maybe we can come within reach of that 
candy. Representative Rivers. 

Congressman Rivers. Mr. Chairman, this part of the subject has 
been very well explored, as far as I can see, and I just want to join 
with you in thanking Mr. Downing for his presentation. 

Senator Barrierr. Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you, Mr. Downing. 

Enter upon the scene, Dick. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD COOLEY, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Cootry. My name is Richard Cooley. My address is 210 North 
Franklin, Juneau, Alaska. I have lived in Alaska since 1951, except 
for a period of 3 years when I returned to graduate school to study 
economics and natural resources. I am presently self-employed, hay- 
ing received a grant from the Conservation Foundation of New York 
City to undertake a research project and to help them with other 
projects in Alaska which are now either underway or contemplated, 
Before I make my statement I would like to say that I am not here to 
represent the Conservation Foundation, but only to state my per- 
sonal views on the subject as an Alaska resident. The Conservation 
Foundation is strictly a nonprofit research organization devoting its 
funds to the support of objective studies which will lead to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge about the use and conservation of natural 
resources. It is not organized to bring pressure, one way or another, 
on current policy issues. 

There is a revolution going on in the field of recreation in the 
United States, today, which I think has a very important. bearing on 
the subject of the establishment of an Arctic wildlife range in 
Alaska. Since World War II the demands of the American people 
for outdoor recreation have multiplied at an astonishing rate, and 
the recreational use of all kinds of public lands has more than trebled. 
Many of our national recreational areas are annually jammed to 
capacity in spite of efforts to increase the amount and quality of 
facilities. 

In a recent study by Marion Clawson of Resources For the Future, 
Inc., entitled “The Crisis in Outdoor Recreation,” the author found 
that use of our Nation’s public recreation areas is increasing at a 
rate of 8 to 10 percent each year and “The sober statistical evidence 
points to a snowballing demand for outdoor recreation beyond any 
thing we have yet exper ienced.* 

Mr. Clawson indicates in his statistical an: lysis that by the year 
2000, the demand for all types of outdoor recreation will likely be 
nearly 10 times as great as it is today. Even more important, the 
demand for what he defines as “Resource-based recreation lands” will 
likely be 40 times what it has been in the recent past. The resource 
based recreation lands are the areas that are important for their natu- 

‘al qualities such as scenery, wildlife and wilderness, and include our 


1Marion Clawson, ‘The Crisis in Outdoor Recreation,” reprint from American Forests, 


March and April 1959. 
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national parks and forests, and wilderness and wildlife preserves. 
The proposed Arctic wildlife range falls within this category. 

Mr. Clawson concludes, however, that this growing demand for out- 
door recreation is only an index of the potentiality, and that this 
potential will not be realized unless there are many more recreation 
areas and facilities than exist today. The evidence suggests that the 
Nation is indeed approaching a crisis, for the ability to expand, espe- 
cially in the resource-based recreation category, is extremely limited. 
These figures are significant not only to the Nation, but to Alaska and 
Alaska’s economic development, and the proposed Arctic Wildlife 
Range must be considered in light of these facts. _ 

There are a number of economic factors which account for this 
revolutionary growth in recreational demand. First, there is the 
rapid growth in national population which has risen from 151 million 
in 1950 to 175 million in 1958, and is predicted by demographers to 
reach 310 million by the year 2000, or about double that of 1950. A 
growing proportion of this population will be living in large urban 
areas and must turn to other regions for their major recreation needs. 
Second, the buying power of the American people has increased to 
such an extent that, as one economist put it, poverty has been replaced 
in the United States by an “aflluent society” in which the ordinary 
individual has access to foods, entertainment, transportation and 
other amenities in which not even the rich rejoiced a century ago.” 

This increased buying power has greatly stimulated interest in and 
use of recreation areas. According to Marion Clawson, it is likely 
that the buying power per person will double by the year 2000. The 
third major factor is the increase in leisure time brought about by 
shorter working days, shorter workweeks, and a more general adop- 
tion of paid vacations. According to Clawson, the prospects are for 
continued increases in leisure with an estimated workweek of about 
28 hours for the year 2000. Finally, the mobility of the population 
has increased rapidly with the improvement of all types of trans- 
portation, the family automobile being a significant example of how 
our mobility was revolutionized by a single innovation. 

In light of the projected trends in these factors—population growth, 
buying power, leisure time and population mobility, it is clear that 
we are not dealing with a passing fad. Travel and outdoor recrea- 
tion of all types is no longer something for the few to enjoy, and eco- 
nomically it can no longer be characterized as a minor, unstable 
industry having little prospects except in a few favored locations. 

The implications of these trends to Alaska’s economic development 
are plain, for the brand of outdoor recreational opportunities offered 
in Alaska are precisely the kind that have little or no prospect for 
effective expansion in the other States. I am speaking again of the 
resource-based recreational lands with their natural beauty—moun- 
tains, lakes, forests, tundra, glaciers, waterfalls, and wildlife, and 
sites of unique scientific or historical interest. 

Fortunately, Alaska already has a number of areas in this category 
set aside in the existing national parks and monuments, wildlife ref- 
uges and in certain portions of the national forests which are devoted, 
either partially or wholly, to recreational purposes. However, within 








*John Kenneth Galbraith, “The Affluent Society,” Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1958. 
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the next two decades these will likely come to be utilized just as in- 
tensely as the public recreation lands of the West, which less than 49 
years ago were used only by a few local residents and that fortunate 
minority of people with the money and the time to whom the areas 
were then accessible. And an important point to remember is the 
threat from recreationists themselves, for as Mr. Clawson pointed out. 
overuse can physically ruin our best recreation lands as thoroughly 
as a bulldozer by destroying their capacity to provide intellectua) 
and emotional experience. 

If we in Alaska are to meet the needs for these various types of 
recreation, we must plan for a broad spectrum of recreational facili- 
ties, from the more accessible type that will serve the needs of the 
majority of recreationists, to the much more specialized types of 
recreation, that by reason of their unique qualities will suffer through 
overcrowding and other inroads. The Arctic Wildlife Range, with 
its wilderness and wildlife values, falls within this latter category 
and the importance of this kind of recreation in an overall program 
cannot be minimized. . 

In our plans to meet these recreation requirements we cannot over- 
look the important point that recreational lands are sometimes in- 
compatible with other essential uses of land to which preference must 
necessarily be given if our economy is to progress on an even keel, 
I am opposed to those frequent proposals to reserve for a single and 
limited purpose, larger areas that for obvious reasons have greater 
economic potential) in other uses. The job of selecting recreation lands 
so that conflicts with other important uses are minimized is a big one. 
I think the Arctic Wildlife Range meets this important criteria, 

Establishment of the range as proposed in Senate bill 1899 offers 
an opportunity to protect and preserve the wildlife, flora, and other 
wilderness values of a magnificent section of the Arctic in an area 
large enough ecologically to be effectively managed. The provisions 
of the bill which allows for other uses such as mining, hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping will assure that we can enjoy these wildlife and 
wilderness values without unduly sacrificing the other benefits the 
region may provide in the future. The bill is far superior to the 
proposed alternative of an Executive order as a means of reserving 
the area, which I understand would not incorporate this multiple- 
use principle. The legislation will also assure that the State of 
Alaska will have an effective voice in setting and enforcing fish and 
game laws and other policies in cooperation with the Federal agency. 

I believe every effort should be made to amend the bill so that if 
the area is withdrawn for this purpose, Alaska will not be penalized 
in the formulas for apportionment of Federal highway aid construe- 
tion funds. However, even if such amendment should be unsuccess- 
ful, I would not want to see the proposal discarded for that purpose 
alone. The enormous development of the outdoor recreation indus- 
try as briefly outlined here indicates that in the future Alaska’s out- 
door recreation resources will likely become one of the largest revenue- 
producing industries in the State. One of the basic ingredients will 
be the wildlife and wilderness resources of the type here considered. 

In conclusion, I would like to make one further point, especially 
directed to those who believe the Arctic does not need any 7 
protection at this time because of its remoteness. While legislation 
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has been under consideration for the establishment of an Arctic 
Wildlife Range, another Federal agency, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has tentatively selected a site in another part of the Alaska 
Arctic for a proposed atomic test of great magnitude, and their selec- 
tion is based on the hypothesis, now under study, that there is little 
of value that can be lost in that area by the detonation of such an 
explosion. ‘Today, even remoteness has competing demands. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Cooley. 

Now perhaps I should state in reference to the Atomic Energy 
Commission withdrawal, that it is of a temporary nature, only, and 
that while it is in effect, we are having made there, by the AEC, prob- 
ably the greatest scientific study in all fields in the history of Alaska; 
and I think that when these reports are published, and become avail- 
able, we are going to have the data on a regional basis never before 
assembled. As soon as the purpose for which this withdrawal has 
been made, has been served, that land is going back promptly to the 
public domain. This is a significant departure from practically every 
other withdrawal in the history of Alaska. 

Now two questions: (1) Why is it that we always have to turn to 
Washington, to the Federal Government, to do things which, in theory, 
are desirable? Cannot we depend upon the people of a local political 
community, the people within a State, the people of a smaller sub- 
division, politically, to take those measures which are indicated and 
which appeal by their nature, to all men ? 

Mr. Cootny. Yes, Senator, I believe that we can. 

Senator Bartrietr. As a rule, I do feel, as Jim Brooks mentioned, 
himself, that anything like this is clothed with both nationa) interest 
and with local interest. I feel that there is, in light of some of the 
facts that I tried to bring out, there is a strong national interest 
involved in this, as well as a local interest; and that, to me, it is 
not a matter of whether the State does it, or whether the Federal 
Government does it, nor do I think that one of them can do it 
better than the other. It is a matter of getting the job done, and the 
Federal Government has proposed it, and is backing it up, and I 
really feel that the State—we, here in the State, are going to have our 
hands filled with management of our wildlife and that it is a job big 
enough for two agencies. I don’t feel that there has to be either 
theory or a situation; however, from what the committee was told in 
Washington, the Federal contribution to this management. activity is 
going to be at the outset on an exceedingly low level—$32,000 for the 
first year. 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartterr. Now my second question on that, I would like to 
say on the question of the appropriation 

Mr. Cootry. Surely. 

Senator Barrierr. I would like to see all of us get behind the Fed- 
eral Government’s programs in Alaska, rather than as was mentioned 
earlier today ; although I don’t like the word “sniping” at them, I think 
that we have done quite a bit of this justifiedly during our fight for 
statehood. But now we are going to have to join more with them, 
and fight some of these things out in coordination; I believe that we 
will be better off fighting for a better appropriation; but, in that con- 
nection, I think that it is pertinent to say, Mr. Cooley, that during the 
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years, the 15 years that I have been associ: ated with the activities of 
Alaska, down in Washington, all Alaskans were actively, energetic ally, 
and consistently behind efforts to increase appropr iations for the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, in both ¢ ategories of its work in Alaskan fish 
and wildlife. This effort, very frankly, wasn’t notably successful, be- 
cause, more often than not, the Interior Department’s budget Office, it- 
self, would not permit the Fish and Wildlife Service to transmit even 
to the Bureau of the Budget, much less to the Congress, an adequate 
appropriation required for the job to be done. T his discour aged me, 
I thought if we could have more local effort for an essential activity, 
such as the preservation and upbuilding of the stocks of fish and of 
wildlife, we would be much better off. 

One final question : : Why is it, Mr. Cooley, that even if this isa good 
proposition, even if it could be subscribed to in generality by everyone, 
why is it that simply because Alaska is so large in itse If, that a wild. 
life refuge should be proposed almost as big as the States of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut and Vermont, combined ? 

Mr. Cootry. I wish that I could answer that. I just don’t have an 
answer for that. I have talked to some of the biologists who have 
explained to me the reasons for the size of the area in the Are ‘tic, and 
the special properties of the Arctic that require a greater amount of 
land in order to accomplish their purpose. I am not a biologist my- 
self, and I have no way of evaluating whether this is true or not. 

Senator Barrierr. Our concern arises not. only on account of the 
previous withdrawals made, but because it is a matter of record that 
this isn’t the last such request that is going to be made. Other mil- 
lions of acres are proposed to be withdrawn for other purposes. 

Congressman Rivers? 

Congressman Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to inquire a 
little bit more about this rapidly increasing demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion, Mr. Cooley. Do you have in mind that that demand is going to 
cause any massive invasion of this 9 million acres in the next 5 years? 

Mr. Cootey. No, sir; I don’t, not in the next 5 years. 

Congressman Rivers. Well, did you hear me express the view that 
I thought this was premature in a case where it was going to cost the 
State $275,000 more per year, long before the need for drawing a ring 
around this wilderness exists; and that I would be willing to give it 
another look 5 years from now; and that it may have merit, based on 
the circumstances existing at that time. Would you think there is 
anything wrong with what I expressed ? 

Mr. Coorey. The only problem that I can see in something like 
this is that if we put it off 5 years, within that 5 years there could 
possibly take place what we didn’t foresee; and then it would be too 
late—we would lose it for that purpose; there is always that chance. 
Now I mean, if we can make the decision now, I would prefer seeing it 
now, but if there are definite reasons why we should hold off for a 
short. period, I don’t see anything wrong w ith it. 

Congressman Rivers. You would be willing to hold off until you 
saw a need, or a threat, wouldn’t you, to the ares ? 

We can usually see ‘these things coming a little way ahead of time. 

Mr. Coorry. I think that some of them come very rapidly. It 
could be through an innovation in transportation. Many things can 
bring it about; the development of the aqualung, for instance, was 
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a very good example. Within a very short time, in the course of 
9 or 3 years, the coral reefs off the coast of Florida and the Mediter- 
ranean were being picked completely of coral. There is hardly a 
place that you can go to look at the coral any more, unless you took 
an extensive trip farther out. : ; 

Congressman Rivers. You spoke of transportation perhaps being 
one of the things that would lead to people getting into that area. 
Would there be roads built in this arctic wildlife range? 

Mr. Cootry. As I understand it, there would be roads built for 
mining or that would be compatible with any other purpose. 

Congressman Rivers. [am thinking about accommodating this mas- 
sive movement of people that need outdoor recreation. 

Mr. Cooter. When I spoke of the massive movement of people, or 
the growing, massive demand for outdoor recreation, I didn’t mean 
to insinuate that they would all be going to that 9 million acre tract. 
However, people would be coming to Alaska. In our planning for 
economic development and recreation, we are going to have to plan 
for all types of facilities; not only those for the people who want to 
drive into them and throw up their tent, next to their neighbor, 2 
feet away, but for the person who wants to get out and to enjoy the 
wilderness. 

Congressman Rivers. You mean by foot and horseback ? 

Mr. Cootty. By foot, and horseback, and plane. 

Congressman Rivers. Well, do you suppose the Secretary will allow 
anybody to land there with a plane? 

Mr. Cootry. I would certainly change my opinion and be opposed 
if I thought that the Secretary was going to try to keep people out so 
that they could not even get in to enjoy the wilderness aspects of it. 

Congressman Rivers. The thought was expressed by another wit- 
ness that this could attain the concept of a wilderness area. 

I should say, let us say that this program could attain the aspects, 
or could attain the characteristics, let us say, of a wilderness program, 
more than a utilization or recreational area; and I know that the 
power granted the Secretary here is so broad that it could be to keep 
this all untouched and untrampled, you might say. If this is going 
to serve a very limited number of people who just want to get out 
there with practically no facilities, or roads to walk and ride on, I 
can’t see that you are going to take care of very many of this vastly 
increased number of people that are seeking outdoor recreation. 

Mr. Cootry. That is very true, but it seems to me like it is the same 
kind of thing as Mount McKinley. There are not too many people 
who actually go up on top of the mountain, but we wouldn’t neces- 
sarily want to see it removed. It has a value even though people at 
times can’t even see it—the fact that it is there, and that they can see 
itif they wait. This mountain draws people to Alaska. Though they 
may not spend their 2 weeks or a month, or whatever it is, trampling 
around in the wilderness, the fact that they may be able to get a peek 
at it, or that it is even there is a significant factor drawing in people 
to Alaska. 

Congressman Rivers. I’d rather see a tramway up to the top of 
Mount McKinley so more thousands of people could enjoy that terrific 
panorama that could be enjoyed from the top of Mount McKinley. I 
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am afraid that under your approach here, leaving everything prac- 
tically untouched, that nobody could get much benefit out of it, 

Mr. Cootey. I am sorry, but I certainly didn’t want to leave that 
impression. I feel that, as I mentioned in my statement, that there 
are all kinds of recreational needs. 

Congressman Rivers. And my point was that if this is a limited 
group of people, you wouldn’t need such a vast area for such a limited 
group. Take half of it apart and let them have some roads in there 
so that the general populace and not the exclusive esthetes could get 
a trip up into the wilderness. That is the point that I am making. 

I have no further questions, Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr, Cooter. Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. You made a very good witness, and you’d have 
made even a more formidable one if you were still wearing your beard, 
[ Laughter. | 

I would like to recall Mr. Holdsworth. 

Mr. Hotpswortu. Mr. Chairman, in order to save time, I would 
merely read one short paragraph of a letter dated August 21, 1959, 
addressed to Governor Egan and signed by Secretary Seaton, 


* * * T had hoped for your support. 
He has been speaking of this legislation. 


* * * Failing to receive it, I must, nonetheless, inform you that I feel that 
it is my duty to pursue every proper means to establish the range through legis- 
lation. If it fails, then my only alternative (as I said on November 20, 1957, 
when announcing our intention to both establish the Arctic Wildlife Range and 
modify public land order 82 to permit access to the Gubik structure and 20 
million acres of public lands for mineral leasings) is to “reconsider the opening 
of this area to mining activity.” 

Senator Barrierr. That is not positive proof, however, that the 
Secretary will move unilaterally if the Congress does not act. 

Mr. Hoxtpsworru. I have here another letter from the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, dated October 12, 
1959, signed by Joe Josephson, legislative assistant. 

Senator Bartierr. Well, I would indicate a slight correction there. 
Mr. Josephson is my legislative assistant, and I would say that in 
some manner or other, probably from the committee staff, he obtained 
some of the stationery of the committee, so this must not be construed 
as a letter from the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 


mittee. 
Mr. Hotpswortn. On the request of our division of mines and min- 


erals, Mr. Josephson replied as follows (reading No. 12): 


Following receipt here of your letter of October 2 to Mr. Bartlett, I called 
Mr. Ted Stevens, who is assistant to the Secretary and legislative counsel. I 
told Mr. Stevens that the September 25 issue of the Outdoor News Bulletin said: 
“Interior Secretary Seaton has stated that he will withdraw and reserve the 
arctic range if Congress fails to act.” I asked Mr. Stevens if this quotation was 
an accurate statement of the Secretary’s position. He answered that it was 
an accurate statement and indicated that it reflected comments made by the 
Secretary on several occasions. While he did not give me the exact quotation 
to which the item in the Outdoor News Bulletin referred, he said that the Secre- 
tary wrote to Governor Egan informing the Governor that if Congress fails 
to act, the Secretary would have to “reconsider” his position regarding the 
withdrawal and reservation of the arctic range. It was very clear that Mr. 
Stevens wanted to leave no doubt in my mind that the Outdoor News Bulletin 
item is accurate and that it reflects statements made by the Secretary on several 


occasions. 
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Mr. Hotpswortu. If the committee wishes, I could leave copies of 
this letter. 

Senator Bartterr. It would be appreciated, Mr. Holdsworth. 
Thank you very much. 

Dr. Buckley, representing the Department of the Interior, is in the 
hearing room now. [ should like to ask Dr. Buckley if he should care 
to comment on this particular point. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN L. BUCKLEY, DEPARTMENT OF 
INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dr. Buckuey. I can answer it very briefly. 

My name is Dr. John L. Buckley, Department of the Interior, 
address: Laurel, Md.; the Department address, Washington, D.C. 

I would not care to comment on this other than the statements which 
have already been made: the statement which was read into the record 
by Mr. Holdsworth concerning both of these letters, the one from 
Secretary Seaton to Governor Egan, and the letter from your assist- 
ant to Mr. Holdsworth. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Dr. Buckley. 

JUNEAU GARDEN CLUB, 
Juneau, Alaska, October 16, 1959. 


Senator E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT: The Juneau Garden Club favors the establishment 
of the Arctic Wildlife Range under provision of Senate bill 1899 which will 
permit mining, oil leasing, hunting, fishing, and wilderness type of recreation. 

We think that in the future the range will be an unusual tourist attraction. 
The small loss to the State in highway funds shall be more than offset by the 
added recreational value and possible oil or mineral leasing. Anyway, if the 
State doesn’t have to build roads in the area, Alaska should not get credit for 
the acreage in the highway aid formula. 

America is fast losing its wild land, and the Garden Club believes that we 
should keep some wild land uncluttered by man’s dirty marks on the landscape 
where natural plant and animal life can be seen by the coming generation. 

The Juneau Garden Club has voted to favor the Arctic Wildlife Range and 
requests that this message be made part of the record of hearings on Senate bill 
1899. 

Very truly yours, 
VERYL GUNDERSON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Senator Barrier. Is there any other witness in the audience who 
cares to be heard on this bill ? 

If not, the committee will stand in recess for a period of 10 min- 
utes, and then will tackle the proposition of continuation of exemp- 
tions for certain charter vessels in the southeastern Alaska trade. 

(After recess. ) 

Senator Bartterr. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Brooks desires to make a short supplementary statement, re- 
lating toS. 1899. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to point out that Alaska is not unprepared in the mat- 
ter of accepting responsibility over its fish and game resources. 

The territorial government created the Alaska Department of Fish 
and Game in 1949. It was staffed by professional men, and func- 
tioned in the role of research, for quite a number of years. 
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In 1957, the legislature created the Alaska Department of Fish 
and Game, so in effect, we have a 10-year history of a research in 
working in an advisory capacity. ; 

At present, the State has 53 university-trained scientists on its 
permanent staff. In addition, we have another 50 or more temporary 
or administrative people employed. After the 1st of January, this 
staff will be increased, further. 

So, it is my opinion that the fears of people, so often expressed 
that Alaska is unprepared, perhaps unable, to accept this great re- 
sponsibility, are unfounded. For, actually we have prepared, and 
we are ready with a competent group of people here to do the job. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 


ArRcTIC ALASKA Tours, 
Seattle, Wash., December 21, 1959, 
Hon. E. L. BARrLert, 
US. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: Upon my return from extensive trip throughout the South and into 
the Caribbean, I learned of a recent hearing conducted by you and Senator 
Gruening in Alaska concerning the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range. Speaking 
for the tourist industry and my part in that activity, I'd like to express my 
interest in seeing Alaska’s wildlife protected in anyway possible. 

I am convinced that Alaska’s tourists are attracted to the north country in 
good part because of their hope and desire that they will see wildlife in some 
form. I know that the flights over the arctic caribou herds have always been 
a thrill to the visitor. A trip into McKinley National Park without a sight of 
game is a sad disappointment. As our roads develop and civilization expands, 
wildlife will be forced to move farther away from the accessible areas. 

I'd like to add my voice to those others who are petitioning for setting aside 
of adequate areas for the preservation of our wildlife. With this in mind, I 
would appreciate it if you could include my letter in the testimony which was 
heard in Fairbanks. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Chuck 
CHARLES B. WEsT, President. 


Senator Bartierr. Since there are no further witnesses the com- 
mittee will be in recess, and will convene again at Anchorage, on 
Saturday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 6 p.m., October 22, 1959, the committee recessed to 
reconvene Saturday morning, at Anchorage, Alaska. ) 

(The following letters were subsequently received for the record:) 


STATE OF ALASKA, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Juneau, Alaska, October 30, 1959. 
Hon. E. L. “Bob” BARTLETT, 
Senator from Alaska, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Deak Bos: Enclosed is a copy of the recent release put out by Commissioner 
C. L. Anderson, of Alaska’s Department of Fish and Game. I am forwarding 
this to you in order that you may present it to the subcommittee in the hearings 
on the Arctic Wildlife Range. This point of view should be reassuring to those 
conservation groups which seemed so perturbed over the fact that the Arctic 
Wildlife Range might not be established. 

One final thought is the fact that a very substantial portion of our poulation 
is composed of Aleuts, Eskimos, and Indians. It is a fact that it is common 
knowledge that these people are extremely conservation conscious, and will have 
a like effect on the attitude of Alaska’s administration of its fish and wildlife. 
In fact, there are seven legislators in the house of representatives who are 
Aleuts, Eskimos, or Indians. It can be seen that their point of view, and es 
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ially their point of view on conservation, would have ample opportunity for 
presentation to the State administration of Alaska, and to the public in Alaska. 
fours truly, 
' JAMES E. FISHER. 


GLEN ELLYN, ILL., November 23, 1959. 
Re S. 1899. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MAGNUSON: As a member of a conservation and humane organi- 
zation, I am very definitely in favor of establishing an Arctic Wildlife Range in 
Alaska. 

Will be following the outcome of this with much interest. 

Very truly yours, 
HELEN L. GAVIN. 


STATE OF ALASKA, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Juneau, December 22, 1959. 
Re proposed Arctic Wildlife Range and interference with mining in State parks 
and monuments. 
Hon. E. L. “Bos” BARTLETT, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Bos: Chuck Herbert and I realized too late that certain matters pertain- 
ing to what will happen to mining in the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range were 
not brought out in your recent hearings. With your permission, I am placing 
these facts here for your reference and for inclusion in the record if it is not 
too late. The point to be made here is that although S. 1899 provides for 
prospecting and mining in the proposed withdrawal, it will not, in actual practice, 
work out that way; but will instead be restricted because of later regulations 
that will be promulgated. We know that this will happen, if the bill passes, be- 
cause of what has happened in Mount McKinley National Park and Glacier Bay 
National Monument, which areas were created respectively by a law and an 
executive order which contained provisions to allow for mining and prospecting to 
continue. It has not worked out that way. 

First, we quote from a portion of the law which created Mount McKinley 
National Park (16 U.S.C. 350a) : “* * * Provided, That no resident of the United 
States who is qualified under the mining laws of the United States applicable to 
Alaska shall be denied entrance to the park for the purpose of prospecting or 
mining.” 

Yet, in spite of the above law, regulations such as the following (36 CFR 1.61, as 
lately amended) have been promulgated which effectively do deny persons the 
right to prospect and mine in the park: “(a) No person shall land aircraft on 
land or water or any federally owned area within any national park or monu- 
ment,, other than at one of the following designated landing areas: (1) Mount 
McKinley National Park, Alaska, McKinley Park Station Airport, located in 
sections 3 and 4 township 14 south, range 7 west, and sections 33 and 34 township 
13 south, range 7 west, Fairbanks meridian.” On the basis of this regulation a 
prospecting party was, in fact, denied entrance to the park last summer because 
a helicopter was one of its necessary prospecting tools. We need not dwell on the 
importance and necessity of helicopters and other aircraft in modern prospecting 
and mining. 

There are further restrictive regulations such as the one prohibiting the build- 
ing of roads to service a mining property unless a permit is obtained, and we 
know that these permits are not always obtainable. Also, the park superin- 
tendent shall designate which timber may be cut on a mining claim, and how 
many cuttings or debris shall be disposed of by the prospector or miner. 

Then, concerning Glacier Bay National Monument, in addition to the Execu- 
tive order mentioned above leaving it open for mining, we have chapter 700 of the 
74th Congress (49 Stat. 1817) saying as follows: “* * * in the area within the 
Glacier Bay National Monument in Alaska, or as it may hereafter be extended, 
all mineral deposits of the classes and kinds now subject to location, entry, and 
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patent under the mining laws of the United States shall be, exclusive of the lang 
containing them, subject to disposal under such laws * * *.” 

Here again, though, we have a regulation (36 CFR 1.61, as lately amended) 
saying that aircraft cannot land as mentioned above in (a) except: “(3) Gla- 
cier Bay National Monument, Alaska. The entire water area of the monument, 
except Adams Inlet and any of the lakes of the monument: Provided, however 
landings and takeoffs shall not be made on beaches or tidal flats or within one 
nautical mile of any tidewater glacier in the monument. If authorized by the 
superintendent, helicopters may land at selected sites where deemed essentia] 
in the conduct of prospecting and mining activities.” Though a bit more lenient 
than the McKinley regulation, this one will still be instantly recognized ag 
severely restrictive of an effective prospecting program. Roads, timber cutting, 
ete., are restricted the same as in Mount McKinley, and the regulations contaip- 
ing these further restrictions are found under 43 CFR 69.11. One prospecting 
party in the monument was informed last summer that if they did not start re. 
porting their every move, and shape up in other ways, they would be forbidden 
to prospect there. I, personally, was told by the superintendent that if it ever 
looks as if an open-pit operation might be started, ‘“* * * we will get a law passed 
to prevent it.” 

Because of all the above, we have learned that though the passers of a law 
to withdraw an area may have the intent that the area be open to mineral entry, 
it just does not remain that way. The bureaucratic urge to keep an area under 
its jurisdiction closed to all but its own functions is too strong. 

Considering the above, we urge that 8. 1899 be amended to guarantee mining 
and prospecting without restrictions as to methods and access, in case the bill 
does pass. This amendment could probably be most simply made by adding to 
the end of section 3(a) after the word “Defense”: “And provided further, That 
mining and prospecting shall be permitted without restrictions as to methods 
and access,” or words to that effect which you might consider to be a better 
choice. 

Sincerely, 
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JAMES A, WILLIAMS, 
Director, Division of Mines and Minerals. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE OF INTERSTATE AND ForEIgGN COMMERCE, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

Present : Hon. E. L. Bartlett, Alaska. 

Senator Barrierr. The committee will be in order. 

I should like to introduce to the group in the audience those who are 
here with me, and so I will start from my far left: 

Mr. Abe Romick, commissioner for the Department of Commerce, 
for the State of Alaska. 

Here in the background is Dr. John Buckley, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, now in Washington, and formerly of the University of 
Alaska. 

Here at the same table is Mr. Harry Huse, who handles fish and 
wildlife affairs with the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

Recording our testimony, and very efficiently, is Mr. William Miller, 
of Seattle. 

On my immediate left is Frank Barton, transportation counsel for 
the Senate committee. 

And on my immediate right is Mr. Harold Baynton, chief counsel 
for that same committee. 

Tomorrow, this committee—this committee being the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, or at least one member of it 
with an adequate number of staff members, hopes to be joined by at 
least one, and perhaps more members of the House committee. We 
expect to have with us Representative Morgan Moulder, of Missouri. 

This committee opened hearings, earlier in the week, at Ketchikan, 
on Senate bill 1899, having to do with the State of Alaska, and having 
an order of some importance in the economic future of the 49th State. 
This bill relates to the proposed establishment of the Arctic Wildlife 
Range. 

I would suggest that there is little point to be gained in testifying 
on subjects outside of the jurisdiction of the committee, because in 
the first place, the committee cannot do much about those matters; 
and in the second place, we are of the opinion that we are going to 
have to proceed in a very orderly manner, even perhaps to the point 
of limiting the time that the chairman may speak, to conclude these 
hearings by Monday afternoon. We understand that there are many 
witnesses to be heard, and we want them to have every opportunity 
to be heard. 

I think, if I am not overruled by those with me, that on Monday 
eens; we had better start at 9 o’clock, as it is going to be a pretty 

ull day. 
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The Chairman notes the presence in the meeting hall of the mayor 
of Anchorage, Mayor George Byer. I wonder, Mr. Mayor, if we 
may hear from yous 
Come on up here, George, so that your remarks will be recorded, 
We want this down in the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE BYER, MAYOR OF 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mayor Byer. Thank you, Senator Bartlett, and ladies and gentle- 
men, now, I think that this is a ve ry worthy day for Anchor: age, 
and, of course, for Alaska. We are grateful to these honorable and 
respected men who are giving their time so that you may be heard; 
and we again extend our appreciation to you all. 

Thank you. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. I can only 
say, in our behalf, that we are delighted to be here, and especially 
glad to be here in the capacity that. is meaningful to the economy 
of this and other sections of Alaska. 

We are prepared—the committee is ready to hear witnesses on §. 
1899, authorizing the establishment of an Arctic Wildlife Range in 
the State of Alaska. 

The first witness will be the representative from the Izaak Walton 
League, Dan L. Rudisill, the president of the Anchorage chapter. 


STATEMENT OF DAN L. RUDISILL, PRESIDENT, ANCHORAGE 
CHAPTER, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Rupisitz. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Dan 
L. Rudisill, of the Anchorage Chapter, Izaak Walton League of 
America. It is a great privilege to appear before you in behalf of 
the members of my organization and fellow-Al: uskans in support of 
S. 1899—the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

We have received considerable correspondence on this matter, in- 
cluding copies of the hearings held in Washington. After intensive 
study of this mater ial, we are reaffirming and reoffering our views as 
residents of the State of Alaska of the United States of America. 

The area in question is a wildlife range, not a “wilderness” area and 
the connotations of the latter term should neither be applied nor im- 
plied. The restrictions of this range are the restrictions of common- 
sense, as the animals of the area cannot thrive close to civilization. 

The great majority of us have seen first hand the problems faced 
in the south 48, where some States are now hav ing to purchase land 
for recreational purposes; where others have spent large sums to re- 
build their game population; where some game animals, once plenti- 
ful, are now extinct. We do not wish that to happen here. 

You, gentlemen, are well familiar with all the pros and cons of 
this ee so I shall not speak of the ecology and wildlife of 
the area other than to say you have been truthfully informed as to 
its exe adience and value. 

From a financial standpoint, we feel this area will be a bonanza in 
years to come from the tourist trade alone, if it is allowed to remain 
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“hack country.” Progress moves swiftly, therefore it should be es- 
tablished “back country’ ’ before tomorrow is yesterday. 

Gentlemen, we submit to you our belief in the sound legislation of 

S. 1899; that in order the time of plenty may be preserved and Alaska 
may not suffer the 7 year’s famine known to some of her sister States, 
that this Arctic Wildlife Range be created and established. Thus 
we may have conservation of the species for the sake of the species 
and the sake of every man, woman, and child of Alaska and the 
United States. 

Senator Bartrerr. That concludes your statement ? 

Mr. Rupisitu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. We are very glad to hear from you. How 
many members does the Izaak W alton League have in Anchorage? 

Mr. Rupistti. Approximately about 110, I believe it is. 

Senator Bartriterr. Do you know how many in the State of Alaska? 

Mr. Rupisuu. No, sir: not offhand, but I would say probably 200; 
there are several chapters, and some of them are not very active. 

Senator Barrierr. Do you know of any members of your local 
group who have been to t his area in question 4 

Mr. Rupistii. I believe there are some, but I don’t know who they 
are. 

Senator Barriterr. Have you heard them describe it, or talk about 
it? 

Mr. Rupisitu. The best description I have heard of it was from 
Mr. Olaus Murie. 

Senator Barrterr. Yes; Mr. M-u-r-i-e. 

Mr. Rupistty. He was up here and gave us a lecture on it, and he 
showed us pictures. 

Senator Barrierr. He has been there; he was there with his wife: 
and I think Supreme Court Justice Douglas and his wife joined 
them. 

Mr. Rupisttn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Do you think that the reserve proposed is of 
reasonable size ¢ 

Mr. Rupistuu. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Senator Barrierr. Would you favor a reserve of that size, oh, 
we will say, 100 miles from Anchorage ? 

Mr. Rupisti. Well, I don’t believe 100 miles from Anchorage, 
no. This is just me speaking, that is not——— 

Senator Barrierr. I understand. 

Which animals are in this range which cannot thrive in civiliza- 
tion ? 

Mr. Rupisun. Well, the caribou, I believe, would be the main one; 
or [ think the grizzly—there are a few grizzlies and polar bear up 
there, too. In fa ict, according to—I don’t know too much about it my- 
seli—but according to my information, practically all of the game 
animals of Alaska are represented there, excepting the deer. 

Senator Bartterr. Well, do you know if this 9-million-acre tract is 
especially well populated by game? 

Mr. Rupistix. I believe so, sir; IT don’t know, for sure. 

Senator Barrierr. Do you ole if any biologic studies have been 
made of the game by the Department of the Interior or by others over 
acontinuing period of time? 
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Mr. Rupisitx. No, sir; I don’t. 

Senator Barrterr. Did you read the hearings in Washington; the 
record of the hearings that were held in Washington ¢ 

Mr. Rupisux. Yes; I did read those. I didn’t get a chance to 
read them closely, but I read them. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, that is understandable, but I did want to 
call your attention, and I thought I should, to the statements or 
the statement made that actually the Department of the Interior has 
not had any scientific people on the ground, in this area, for any con- 
siderable periods of time. I think that the record will show that not 
a single aati official has been there all winter. The trips 
have been very brief. I am wondering just how it is that we can 
have all the knowledge about the desirability and even need to set 
this area aside for a wildlife range when, on the record, no studies, or 
very inadequate studies, have been made. Would you care to com- 
ment on that? 

Mr. Rupisitz. Well, the only comment I have on it is what we have 
read from people that have been there, although they haven’t been 
there, as you say, all winter, making a study; but there have been 
quite a few parties, I believe, that have gone in there and studied 
animals, and what do you call it—the flora and fauna of the region—— 

Senator Barttetr. I don’t—I have trouble handling this word 
“ecology.” 

Mr. Rupisinu. I don’t know what it means, either. 

Senator Barrierr. Why, do you know how many people live in the 
9-million-acre tract ? 

Mr. Rupistnxu. No, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Do you know how the boundaries came to be de- 
fined in the manner they now are? 

Mr. Rupisiu. I believe that I have heard, but I am not sure what 
they were. 

Senator Bartierr. Are you concerned, at all, that the State of 
Alaska would have to put up an additional $275,000 in road funds, 
if the public domain area in this tract becomes a wildlife range? 

Mr. Rupistiu. I have heard that, but then, again, I have heard that 
the return of public domain of the Gubik Oilfields in that area is 
going to be determined, whether this wildlife area is established, or 
not; and in that case, why we get more land back than we lose this 
way. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, some witnesses in Washington alluded to 
this; they were not Government officials, and what I, for one, had 
difficulty understanding, was why the return of the one could prop- 
erly be related to the withdrawal of the other. If there is no further 
requirement for any land in Public Land Order 82, why should 
it not be promptly restored to the public domain, regardless of action 
taken, or action not taken, on the Arctic Wildlife Range ? 

Mr. Ropistiz.. I don’t know why it should not be, but I don’t know 
whether it would be or not. 

Senator Barrierr. I don’t either, but as you say, we have heard 
reports to this effect. Do you believe that within the foreseeable 
future, any considerable number of Alaskans will have opportunity 
” go to Northeastern Alaska, to this wildlife range, if it is estab- 

ished ? 
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Mr. Rupisitxu. Yes; I believe they will. 

Senator Bartietr. Do you have any idea what the cost of a round 
trip from Anchorage would be? 

Mr. Rupisttu. Well, not much more than to Point Barrow, would 
it? 

. Senator Bartiett. No; but that is an awful lot, a rather expensive 
trip. [Laughter.] _ ee 

Mr. Rupisttu. Officials don’t seem to mind it; there are a lot of peo- 
ple going to Point Barrow, I know. 

Senator Barrterr. What would be your idea, if a person goes up 
there; should he take his own camping equipment and tent and rough 
it as in a wilderness area, or should the Government or private capital 
establish a camp or camps? 

Mr. Rupistmx. I believe that one of the purposes of a wildlife 
area is to keep camps out of the place like that. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, in the third paragraph of your statement, 
you said that “This is a wildlife range and not a ‘wilderness’ area” ; 
and there must be a considerable distinction there. 

Mr. Ruptsitu. Well, there is a distinction. A wilderness area would 
be where there would be no hunting, no fishing, no mining, no nothing 
allowed, the way I get it. With a wildlife area, there would be con- 
trolled fishing, hunting, and also mining; but they would not be able 
to ever own the land it was on. 

Senator Barriterr. And yet, if mining was permitted, as there 
would be permitted, to a certain extent, under the provisions of this 
bill, there would be an intrusion by civilization. We have been told 
that the reason the bill is before us is because the Interior Depart- 
ment wants to make mining easier, more possible than it would be 
under the executive authority now residing in the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Do you believe that it would be well to permit mining companies 
to go in there and possibly disturb the game ? 

Mr. Rupisitu. Well, in an area that large, I don’t think there could 
be enough of a mining company crowd in there to disturb the game 
much. 

Senator Barrierr. I have no further questions. Thank you sir, 
very much. 

We are glad to have you, Mr. Moore. 


STATEMENT OF MR. BUCK MOORE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Moorr. I am Buck Moore, appearing as an_ interested 
individual. 

Senator Bartterr. What is your mailing address? 

Mr. Moore. 736 Third Avenue, Anchorage. 

Senator Barrierr. You may proceed in your own manner, Mr. 
Moore. 
_Mr. Moore. I don’t ever exnect to get any benefit out of the estab- 
lishment of an Arctic Wildlife Range. I remember, when I was a 
child, in the States, we were at about the same situation we are here. 
There was plenty of wilderness, everywhere. Nobody gave it any 
thought. People moved in and settled up, but now, at this time, 
every State in the Union, that I know about, plus the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, is frantically buying privately owned land to put into fish 
and game and recreational ‘facilities. 

I think that as long as we are leaving legacies to our children, those 
of us who have children, in the form of taxes and bonds and bonded 
indebtedness, here is a good chance to leave them something that costs 
us nothing, and will cost them nothing. I have heard objections to 
it, that it will restrict mining. As far as I can find out, the only 
restriction will be that the mining will have to be legitimate ; that 
surface resources will be used only in the extent necessary to promote 
the mine, and that when the mining is done, the land reverts to the 
public domain. 

I think that practice has been instituted in the Forest Service, in 
the national forests, and I think that it should have been instituted 
long ago, since one of the biggest land grabs in the West have been 
the scratching of the ground with a pick and a shovel and est ablishing 
a claim to huge timber or — surface resources, or just a place to 
build a fine country home. I don’t think that that is right and by 
= bill, that would be eliminated, as far as this range is concerned. 

I don’t think that it is going to cost us money, because I believe 
that the horse trading in W ashington will make that exchange of 
withdrawals, which w ‘ill be to our benefit in the long run. | believe 
that Mr. Seaton, with the power vested in him, will make the with- 
drawal, if Congress doesn’t. He doesn’t want to, IT am sure, because 
if he does, he can’t permit mining, or can’t modify the restrictions 
so it is much better that Congress nea make the withdrawal. 

Other than that, I have nothing to say on the matter. 

Senator Barrirrr. Mr. Moore, I think that the committee is in- 
debted to you for not only an adequate, but really eloquent expression 
of your views. I have only one question, that I would like to put to 
you; and I will confess to you, at the outset, that this is the crux of the 
whole thing insofar as I, as an Alaskan—not as a member of this 
committee, nor of the Congress, am concerned: and that is, that I 
have had tremendous difficulty , over the years, in trying to judge why 
it is that when the Federal Government, seemingly any branch of the 
Federal Government, wants to make a withdrawal, it takes in so much 
land. Now, for example, we know that today, about 100 million acres 
of Alaska’s 365 million acres have been withdrawn for one purpose or 
another, by this Federal Government. Logical men, reasonable men, 
find it. most difficult to understand why it is that almost 25 percent 
of this vast acreage is required by the Federal Government; and I will 
even go so far as to sav that logical men, and reasonable men don’t be- 
lieve it is. 

Now we confront a situation where either on his own authority, or 
by the authority conferred upon him by passage of this bill or a sim- 
ilar bill, the Secretary of the Interior, will establish a wildlife range, 
almost as big as the States of Delaware, Connecticut, and V ermont 
combined; and further withdrawals of this nature are in contempla- 
tion. Therefore, sir, my question: Do you think that for proper pro- 
tection of the game in that area, such a big withdrawal is essential 

Mr. Moore. If adequate protection to certain of the animals is to 
be provided, there must be a large area since they, especially the cari- 
bou, and to some extent the sheep, are migratory. Many of them will 
go across the border into Canada, where "T hear they are going to set 
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up a similar withdrawal; and that would just about take care of the 
migration of the caribou. 

This large area, of course, brings up the idea brought up by our 
State game and fish man, who said that he would not object if the con- 
trol was left with the State, but I can say this for the State fish and 
game, they have got more problems and fewer men than will be able 
to handle the situation for a long time to come. If they can get any 
help whatsoever from the Federal Government, in this case, the 
management of this wildlife range, I think they had better take it. 

Senator Barriterr. Any questions? ‘Thank you, Mr. Moore. 

Dr. Irving, please. 

Dr. Irvine. Shall I begin ? 

Senator Bartrterr. We would be happy to have you begin, but be- 
fore you do, I am going to make a guess that you are one man who 
may have been to this proposed range 4 

Dr. Irvine. That is correct, sir, = 

Senator Barrterr. Would you give your name and your mailing 
address ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. LAURENCE IRVING, 1511 BANISTER ROAD, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Dr. Irvine. My name is Dr. Laurence Irving. I live at 1511 Ban- 
nister Road, Anchorage. I appear here in one of those rare categories 
as a private citizen, representing only my own interests and concern. 
I have, however, written a statement expressing my interest in the 
proposed establishment of an Arctic Wildlife Range in northeastern 
Alaska, which I strongly favor. 

I strongly favor Federal establishment of a proposed Arctic Wild- 
life Range in northeastern Alaska. 

Since 1947 I have joined with scientific colleagues to investigate life 
and its environment in the arctic interior of Alaska. I have published 
more than 20 scientific articles on adaptation to arctic life based upon 
studies in arctic Alaska and Yukon. This is only an insignificant part 
of the valuable and completely new scientific information and fascinat- 
ing literature that has come to refresh and inspire us from arctic 
Alaska. Its importance is based upon the fact that the present life and 
undisturbed terrain of that country bear the only large-scaled picture 
of unaltered imprints of the ancient movements of man, beast, and 
vegetation as they developed together during the changing natural 
conditions of ancient times. 

Exploration has depended upon the hospitality and guidance of 
people resident about this area. Literary and scientific accounts 
acknowledge their regard for the remarkable knowledge of their 
country which has been obtained from long-term and aboriginal peo- 
ple resident in arctic Alaska. 

The accounts by residents of arctic life and other phenomena cover 
observations in all seasons and weather. From them we occasional 
visitors can learn about natural processes as they have been observed 
during many years and by many generations. The truthful and 
vivid accounts of these lifelong and full-time observers are fascinat- 
ing. They see the natural situation not only as it concerns individ- 
uals but in relation to their families and communities as it appeared 
to their ancestors and as they hope it will be for their children. No- 
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where else can we find people so closely related to their natural en- 
oe Association with them is delightful, inspiring, and edp. 

I believe that the Arctic Wildlife Range might be most usefully 
directed to making available to visitors the fascinating experience 
of viewing the country in company with these resident people. The 
administrative service of the range will doubtless week to employ 
them as rangers and for the guidance and information of visitors, 
I propose that the designation of an advisory committee of a few 
resident Eskimo, Indian, and white people would bring the eager 
interest of the arctic communities to assist in the management of their 
ancestral country. 

The arctic population of central and eastern Alaska includes some 
2,500 settled residents. Well informed visitors have remarked upon 
the number of well informed and influential individuals and fam. 
ilies found on the arctic coast, along the Kayukuk and in the vicinity 
of Fort Uukon. I can illustrate with such well-known people as 
State Senator Hopson and Tom Brower of Barrow, Simon Paneak 
of Anaktuvuk and Jim Anderson of Bettles. It would be some- 
thing new in the management of public lands to utilize the judgment 
of local and particularly of aboriginal residents as advisors to the 
administration. The announcement of such aid would most favorably 
affect local, national, and international interest. 

I suggest that the greatest benefit of the proposed range might 
be in making available for all of us this rare kind of human knowl- 
edge of a natural environment for our future inspiration. It was 
once the foundation of human existence, but it is now only observable 
in the inhabitants of arctic Alaska. Here could develop an inspiring 
and delightful education for us and for our children. 

Senator Bartrierr. Thank you, Dr. Irving. When you are in 
other than your capacity as a private citizen, may I ask you, what your 
professional association is? 

Dr. Irvine. I am a biologist concerned with research in the Arctic 
Health Research Center of the U.S. Public Health Service here in 
Anchorage. 

Senator Barrietrr. What is your view as to the proposed size of 
the reserve; do you think it is too big, too little, or just about right! 

Dr. Irvine. I'think the approximate figures are about right. I do 
not know the precise considerations which led to the establishment 
of the boundaries, as they are now proposed, but I believe that they 
were, in a large measure, laid out so as little as possible to interfere 
with existing establishments. 

Senator Bartierr. What is your conception of the manner in which 
this range, if created, should be used by the public? Should there 
be camping facilities, hotel facilities, trails, roads, or should it be 
kept pretty much as a wilderness area ? 

Dr. Irvine. I think that it should be kept as nearly as possible— 
with as little disturbance as possible, consistent with the admission of 
individuals who properly wish to visit the area. I realize that that 
does not define very much, but I think that the administration of 
other comparable areas, as illustrated, the various grades of park and 
range land which are kept, and this it is to be anticipated, would be 
probably less organized with established facilities and roads than in 


most of our national parks. 
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Senator Bartierr. How do you rate this as a game country, 
Doctor ? : ; f 

Dr. Irvine. It is an interesting game country, with a very large 
variety of interesting game, some of which is not to be found in other 
arts of the country. It is of particular interest, because the natural 
association of game land and people pretty well reflects, even yet, the 
original State which has disappeared over so much of our country. 

etually, I do not believe that it is what might be called a highly 

roductive country, in points of consideration of the density of popu- 
ation by any or all of the game, and I am quite certain that as a 
producer of fur-bearing animals, it has been one of the meagerest 
sources in the northern part of the country. 

Senator Barttetrr. Thank you very much, Dr. Irving. 

Dr. Irvine. Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Anthony. 


STATEMENT OF MR. LEO MARK ANTHONY, MANLEY HOT SPRINGS, 
ALASKA 


Mr. AntHony. My name is Leo Mark Anthony, and I would like 
to speak here as a private citizen. My address is Manley Hot 
Springs, Alaska. 

For the past 13 years I have been an Alaskan resident and I have 
been actively engaged in either mining or mineral exploration during 
most of this time, both privately and for various mining companies. 

For the record, I support the statements made before the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on Senate bill 1899 by the following persons 
or groups: 

Hon. Ernest Gruening, U.S. Senator from Alaska (H.R. 3-11). 

House Joint Memorial No. 23 (H.R. 61). 

Hon. William Egan, Governor of Alaska (H.R. 63)——— 

Senator Bartrterr. Pardon. House Joint Memorial No. 23. What 
Houseisthat? Is that the State legislature? 

Mr. AntHoony. The State legislature—the first State legislature, 
Senator. Thank you for correcting me. 

Also the statement of Mr. Harold Strandberg, vice president, 
Alaska Miners Association (H.R. 62). In addition to supporting 
these expressed views, I oppose the bill for several additional reasons. 

First, withdrawals of the type proposed tend to preclude mining 
and other forms of economic endeavor. While it is true that the area 
appears, to some, to be rather remote and inaccessible at this time, it 
must be remembered that a number of major Alaskan cities did not 
exist as recently as the turn of the century. 

I believe Anchorage is one of those cities. 

At that time, most of Alaska was regarded as remote and 
inaccessible. 

Secondly, the supporters of this legislation have contended that 
the bill was drawn up to provide for the multiple use of the public 
domain. However, I question how much multiple use of this public 
domain can be made when a single-purpose agency—such as the Fish 
and Wildlife Service—receives blanket control over the area. These 
people know the habits and habitats of animals very well, but I ques- 
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tion their knowledge of multiple-use problems, for example: minera] 
exploration. And is it not true that a dedicated Fish and Wildlife 
agent would face a conflict of interests in attempting to administer 
this bill if it became law. 

For example, the bill suggests that miners are allowed certain sur- 
face rights on their claims. That’s well and good after the claims are 
staked; but nothing is said about allowing for accepted exploration 
practices, such as drilling, trenching, and blasting before the claims 
are staked. Under the mining laws, a prerequisite of staking a claim 
is a discovery. But if Senate bill 1899 becomes law, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is supposed to protect the natural surface of the 
ground. In most cases the stated multiple use for mining purposes 
would come to nothing because the Fish and Wildlife Service agent 
will not allow “the disturbance of the regional ecology.” 

Let’s take another example: How can you mine an ore deposit in 
the middle of an area without an access road 4 

Thirdly, if this land is withdrawn, every specific and inherent mul- 
tiple use right for this area should be written into law. Otherwise, 
some fairly important things may be decided on a “personal whim” 
basis. 

Two years ago I ran into this problem at Glacier Bay National 
Monument. While the law specifically states that prospecting is 
allowed, it also states that firearms may not be carried without the 
permission of the monument authorities. Since Glacier Bay area is 
known to be the habitat of large bears, I requested permission for my 
crew to carry firearms solely for protection. ‘This request was first 
flatly denied. Next I was subjected to a lecture on the shortcomings 
of the act establishing Glacier Bay National Monument; namely, 
that no prospecting should be allowed in the act. 

Finally, the superintendent reluctantly granted permission to carry 
firearms, but only after I asked him to personally accept responsi- 
bility for the safety of my crew. Surely this type of administration 
was not intended when the laws governing Glacier Bay National 
Monument were established. 

In conclusion, it was amazing to discover from the records of the 
Washington, D.C. hearing part 1 here, just how little the Fish and 
Wildlife Service actually knows about the proposed Arctic Wildlife 
Range. As Senator Bartlett brought out at those hearings, not a 
single Fish and Wildlife agent has ever wintered there. 

Senator Bartrierr. Thank you. 

The committee appreciates your appearing before it, Mr. Anthony, 
and I have no questions. 

This particular bill, S. 1899, upon which you are testifying now 
is very obviously, throughout Alaska, creating a great deal of atten- 
tion, heat, and steam, and we are glad that so many Alaskans are 
expressing their views on this proposition, pro and con. 

This will put the committee in a better position to make a proper 
determination. ‘Thank you. 

Now, because no further witnesses have identified themselves at 
the moment, the committee is about to stand in recess until Monday 
morning. 

How many minutes will it take you? 

Mr. Bapine. [ll wait until Monday. 
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Senator Bartrierr. If you just want 3 or 4 minutes, come on now. 


STATEMENT OF PETER BADING, 700 FIFTH AVENUE, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Bapine. My name is Peter Bading, 700 Fifth Avenue, An- 
chorage. 

I was asked to come hers by some friends in the community who 
know that I had spent over a year in the Brooks Range of Alaska. 

One thing that I don’ t know, ‘Senator, I don’t know too much about 
the legal proceedings in S. 1899; secondly, I don’t know too much 
about some of the mineral rights in this wildlife range. But, Alaska 
is a wonderful country, especially Brooks Range is a wonderful coun- 
try; and I personally have the feeling that this has gone too much in 
a political field and a kind of a battle between the State and the 
Federal Government on the one uae and on the other side; and that 
too many people are talking about that part of Alaska, which really 
represents the Arctic and Al: iska, who don’t know too much about it. 

Senator Barrierr. I am confident that vou are entirely correct in 
that statement. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Baptnc. Maybe it would be a wise thing to really study the 
whole situation there more, so that more people will know what is 
really going on, in the Arctic, and what this whole bill really means. 
I know, Senator, your time is short and I will try to be here Monday 
morning. 

If you have any questions for me—a newcomer’s point of view, 
Senator, I—I would like to try and answer you. Somebody who—l 
have only been here for 3 years altogether, yet maybe I can explain to 
you—or I can give you some information about this country which you 
may not have, or you may have. 

Senator Barrierr. We will be happy to hear from you in greater 
detail and at more length Monday. 

Before you leave the st: ind, if you please, give your—what is your 
business ? 

Mr. Bapina. I am vice president of Jonas Bros. of Seattle and 
Alaska. 

Senator Barrierr. And what business is Jonas Bros. engaged in? 

Mr. Bapina. In taxidermy and furs—the mounting of big game 
animals. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Bading; and if you 
want to make a further statement, Monday, we will be here. 

Mr. Baptne. Thank you, Senator Bartlett. 


Senator Barrierr. I now ; pl: ce in the record a letter from Reggie 
Rausch. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, October 24, 1959. 


Hon. EB. L. Barrierr, 
U.S. Senator, Alaska, Anchorage, Alaska. 


Dear SENATOR BARTLETT: As an Alaskan, having lived here 10 years, I believe 
that the immediate establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range would be of 
great importance now and for many decades to come, and I should like so to 
State for the record. 

We may expect soon great changes in our environment, for our world popu- 
lation will be doubled before the end of the « ‘entury. Realizing this, the optimum 
moment to look ahead is this one: Alaska is more and more becoming an 
Important, integral part of the planet and therefore must expect and indeed 
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plan for expansion in all facets of life. Let us begin now, by establishing this 
Arctic Wildlife Range, which will serve us and coming generations as a region 
where man may retire not only as a spectator to nature, but as an active par. 
ticipant through a variety of uses as now planned for the range. 

Having visited the region and having seen the magnificent terrain, the abun. 
dant wildlife, and the remarkable flora, I feel that no more appropriate areg 
could be designated, and I urge that the committee consider favorably Senate 
bill 1899. 

Sincerely yours, 
ReacrE V. Ravuscn 
Mrs. Reggie V. Rausch. 


Now, the committee will stand in recess until 9 a.m. Monday, Octo. 
ber 26, 1959. 

(Whereupon, at 3:45 p.m. October 24, 1959, at conference room in 
Loussac Tiuiey, Anchorage, Alaska, the hearing was recessed to 
9 a.m. Monday, October 26, 1959, at the same place. ) 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForeEIGN COMMERCE, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

Present: Hon. E. L. Bartlett, Alaska. 

Senator Bartietr. I believe the Chair may have failed to mention, 
at the outset, that which they should have; namely, to have noted the 
presence here of Commissioner Romick of the State department of 
commerce. Mr. Romick has been with us since Ketchikan, and has 
been in faithful attendance at each of these hearings. The matters 
that we have under consideration, of course, affect particularly, per- 
haps, the department of the State government over which he has 
charge, and we look forward, at a later date, to hearing testimony from 
Mr. Romick. 

We shall proceed this morning with consideration of S. 1899 to 
establish the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

How many witnesses are there here to be heard on this bill? It is 
suggested that Peter Bading now come to the stand and conclude his 
testimony. 

Mr. Baptne. Mr. Chairman, I am speaking here as a private in- 
dividual, and not as an officer of the company with which I am 
associated. 

Senator Barrierr. We will remember that. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF PETER BADING, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Bapinea. Listening to a few of the other witnesses, and a few 
of the questions which you had asked, on Saturday, made me want to 
give you a few of my answers to the questions about which they talked. 
This is only my personal opinion but I thought that perhaps you might 
be interested. 

The range in my opinion is very remote at the present time and not 
too easy to reach. You can go to the range from Bettles, from Fort 
Yukon, or from Barter Island. 

From my personal experience, and I lived in these regions, or close 
by, for over a year in 1955 and 1956. Talks about roads, or develop- 
ment of the area are, for the time being, wishful thinking. It would 
probably cost quite a few millions of dollars and would take many 
years of planning to develop roads to the park. 

I will discuss firearms ioe the understanding of people who have 
had no experience in this area. One of the witnesses referred espe- 
cially and made a point about the trouble he had with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, carrying firearms on geological prospecting. In 
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my opinion, the need for firearm carrying in the Arctic is grossly 
exaggerated. I personally can say after living for 1 year, completely 
alone with my wife, that I was never attacked by animals. This 
shouldn’t be made a point of discussion for or against this bill. 

Let me give another example. I ama mountain climber, and my 
wife took part in a few major mountain-climbing expeditions in the 
last few months here in Alaska: and in re 14 or 16 days in very re- 
mote regions, no guns were carried. So, I don’t think that anything 
about firearm ‘arrying should be of so much importance in dec ‘iding 
for or against this m: itter. 

One of the witnesses said that it probably would be a good thing 
for the employment of native Eskimos, once this park is established, 
In my opinion, this has only a limited foundation, too, because as most 
of you probably know, the w ay of life of the Eskimos on the coast 
of the Arctic Ocean, the Arctic Shelf, with very few exceptions, like 
Anaktuvuk Pass, has changed considerably in the last 30 years, | 
remember when I spent some time, more than half a year, on the Col- 
ville River Delta, in the direction of Barter Island where no Eskimo 
family was living. This is between Point Barrow and Barter Island, 
The Eskimos—and I am no author ity on this, it is only from my per- 
sonal observation—are attracted to the civilized points like Point 
Bell, and Barter Island, in order to make their living. From my pro- 
fessional experience, 1 know that we even have to sometimes teach 
some Eskimos how to skin their fur when they start working for us. 
So there are still small groups of Eskimos living the way they have 
lived in ages past, who probably could be employed, but I think it is 
not as important as some people try to believe. 

Senator Barrierr. Can I interrupt you right there? You madea 
very interesting observation. You said, as I ree: all, that you have to 
teach Eskimos how to skin furs for your purposes. 

Mr. Bapine. Now, may I explain it this way: I was inexperienced 
in skinning when I got a big walrus that I had to skin. I had an 
Kskimo working for me and felt th: at I was very quite fortunate 
because I had never skinned a walrus in my life, I put him onto it: 
and he came to me, and said, “Peter, you will have to show me how; 
I never skinned one out, in our native village, 10, 20 years ago, the 
women did it, but we men never did anything like that.” 

Senator Bartierr. And we want to destroy and change that kind 
of a civilization? [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Baptne. By the way, the walrus skin is an inch and a half to 
two inches thick. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, is it then that it isn’t lack of ability to 
skin animals on their part, but lack of knowledge as to how you want 
them skinned; would that be the case? 

Mr. Baprna. No, skinning can be done only one way; there is no 
difference in good skinning, ‘if you do it, or if I do it, if we know what 
we are doing, § Senator ; but an Eskimo skins it more or less the way 
a taxidermist or a tanner wants to have it done. 

Senator Bartiterr. They do? 

Mr. Baptna. Yes. With but very few exceptions. 

Senator Barrierr. Without any training from you, they know 
how, now ? 

Mr. Baptna. Some do, some don’t. I make this statement to show 
that you will find Eskimo living in Point Hope, Cape Lisbon, or so 
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on, who have lost the abilities their forefathers had 20 or 30 or 40 
years ago. : 

“ Tam no authority on the legal procedures here, Senator, but from 
what I hear, and I have quite a bit to do with the State game officials 
and with Federal game officials and with other people in this com- 
munity, it seems to me that pretty nearly everybody agrees that the 
range about which we are talking would be a very good thing for the 
future of Alaska. I personally find this belief is generally true 
except with people interested and employed in oil and mining. They 
naturally have other interests in their hearts. It seems to me that 
part. of ‘the political play there if a reserve would be established is 
to argue as to who would run it. Would the State run it, or would 
the Federal Government run it? I also think that quite a few of 
the people employed by the State would be for it if they could have 
some hand in its operation. 

The whole Brooks Range and the Arctic Shelf is not a very popu- 
lated area; very few people live there, with the exception of the people 
of Anaktuvuk Pass. For the time being, in my personal opinion, 
there is no danger of extinction of animals. 

To answer the question, you propounded on Saturday to one of 
the witnesses, “Would you prefer having a range 100 miles north of 
Fairbanks?” Senator, I think this was taken into consideration be- 
cause you find conditions there which I would say you wouldn’t find 
in any other part of Alaska. You find the Brooks Range coming 
right to the coast of the Arctic Ocean, but close to Fairbanks, you 
wouldn’t find these conditions. There you wouldn’t find these condi- 
tions which combine mountain, Arctic Shelf and the Coastal Range 
of the Arctic Ocean. So, that is probably the reason why this would 
be an ideal site for the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

This country, in the Brooks Range, from my personal observation, 
isa very beautiful country. It is one of the reasons why I am here. 
I came there a complete stranger in 1955, with nothing else than a 
desire to see the north country. There I learned to appreciate and 
to love this country of Alaska and I make my livelihood right here 
now, and this is now my home. 

In summertime, you have temperatures up to 100, 102°. T know 
Switzerland quite well, and Alaska reminds me of some of the most 
beautiful country in Europe, or one of the most beautiful ones—of 
Switzerland. But people have to realize, too, that if this range would 
be established that it wouldn’t be used by tourists from September 
or October to May, because during this time temperatures may drop 
down to 75 below zero. It’s not disagreeably cold as you would think. 
The winds can become uncomfortable as they reach 40 to 70 miles per 
hour. 

One thing should be considered: Alaska needs everything possible 
to develop their economy. What I am concerned with, and where I 
know what Iam talking about is in the tourist and big game hunting 
trade. This year, 1959, we had quite a number of people from Mexico, 
Argentina, England, Switzerland, Germany, big game hunters who 
more or less are interested in trophy hunting, and who, in my opinion, 
offer no danger to the extinction of animals. They bring in quite 
a bit of money to Alaska. May I say that from my opinion, in our 
line of business and from talking with other business people, that 
the tourist business this year was, even considering the strikes, was 
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one of the best tourist businesses Alaska has ever had. The outlook 
for the next 1 or 2 years looks extremely well. 

It is my opinion that Alaska has a duty to the other 49 States to 
preserve a part of this wilderness. It is probably not too much of 
a rush problem, right now, because there it is not a matter of life and 
death. An expert in this field probably will explain to you, better 
than I can, that it would take a long, long time to establish an Arctic 
Wildlife Range. If we don’t start right now, it may be too late, as 
it is not only the extinction of animals but the disturbance of the 
country which could endanger the setting up of this range. 

I personally think that the presentation to the public—and I am one 
of the public—was not too well done, in regards to this bill. Many 
people with whom I talked don’t know too much about this proposal. 

And you know, in the newspaper columns there has not been much 
publicity about this. I mean the outside newspapers. 

I wonder if the committee has considered talking to people who 
know more than most people in this room about this country—people 
who live there all the while. I mention only a few names, like Bud 
Helmericks, who, from my personal observation, lived for 11 or 12 
years in the Brooks Range, and still is living there; the bush pilots, 
like Andy Anderson, and flying veterans, who probably know more 
about the country better than anybody else living around here. I per- 
sonally would like to see this whole Arctic Wildlife Range question 
taken away from the question of who is supposed to run it, the Fed- 
eral or the State. If it is decided to vatabeldh a range, let the one 
run it who is best equipped to do the best job away from any personal 
pressure. There are probably quite a few questions about the funds 
about which I am not 100 percent oriented. But I think that, money- 
wise, Alaska would not lose in the long run and, in my opinion, money 
should not play too important a part or role in setting up this wild- 
life range. We !:a.ve here in Alaska the last of the wilderness and 
frontier of the U.ited States. You will not find it in any other part 
of the United States. It brought me here and I like and love this 
country. I would like to quote the famous explorer, Dr. Stefansson, 
who called this country, which is my home from now on, the “Friendly 
Arctic.” 

If you have any questions, I would be very glad to attempt to 
answer them, Senator. 

Senator Bartierr. An excellent statement, Mr. Bading, on which I 
am sure will be read by many committee members who are not here, 
and by others. 

I believe you spoke about the need to preserve such an area, free 
of man incursions and excursions and disturbances. Did I read you 
right on that? 

Mr. Bapine. Not quite, Senator. If you want to have people from 
the other States of the United States to see it, we may have to slightly 
disturb Mother Nature, but the main issue of preservation shouldn't 
be forgotten. I don’t see how we can set up a range like this without 
having roads. It will be an expensive undertaking, right at the mo- 
ment, because the bush pilots flying you from these points I mentioned 
before are quite expensive. So, something would lave to be done to 





develop the area to enable you to reach it at less expense. 
You probably would have to have a few roads within the area. 
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Senator Bartierr. Do you believe that the proposal made by the 
Secretary of the Interior for enactment of this particular bill, so as 
to permit a greater degree of mining than otherwise would be the case, 
is desirable ? 

Mr. Baptne. Could you phrase this question again, Senator? 

Senator Bartierr. Yes. I will put it in these terms: The Secretary 
of the Interior does not have to come to the Congress for this bill in 
order to create this wildlife range. He could do so right now with 
existing administrative authority. 

Mr. Baprine. That’s right. 

Senator Barruetr. He has offered the bill with the suggestion that 
its passage and signing would permit him to do that which he other- 
wise could not do; that is to say, to permit more mining. Is this good, 
or is it bad for the purposes of the wildlife range? 

Mr. Bapina. It is quite a lot of country, 9 million acres. As I un- 
derstand, this bill contains a paragraph that mining, up to a certain 
degree, would be allowed the same as hunting would be allowed if it 
is controlled. This control should be by people who know how to 
preserve this park. It wouldn’t harm the whole wilderness area. In 
my opinion, if it is done by somebody who has only the interest of 
mining or oil drilling at heart, and doesn’t know how to develop these 
minerals and oil without disturbing nature, then it is no good; that 
is my personal opinion. 

Senator Bartierr. Did I understand you correctly to say that you 
have actually been in this region ? 

Mr. Bapine. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Barriterr. What is the character, Mr. Bading, of the coun- 
try, geographically? I know that you gave a certain description, but 
is it all mountainous? 

Mr. Baptna. No, it’s not all mountainous. The Indians call the 
Brooks Range the Land of the Little Trees. In order to build a few 
log cabins, have enough firewood, I and my wife cut down quite a few 
hundred trees. You find trees which are about 200, or 250 years old, 
which are not larger in circumference than this (indicating)—than 1 
foot. It is a rough country in wintertime, but it is a friendly coun- 
try, too. You find vegetation, floral life, especially in the very short 
months in the summertime, 4, 5—4 months, where you have nearly 24 
hours of sunlight, things grow so rapidly that we more or less believe 
that we see the growth. The seasons change overnight, from sum- 
mer to fall, it takes only a day or two, where it takes maybe a few 
weeks here. From fall to wintertime—one day it starts snowing, and 
it doesn’t end for 3 days or so. You had a fall countryside a few days 
before, and now you have a complete winter countryside. The freeze- 
up of the lakes can happen in about 3 or 4 hours. Walker Lake, where 
I stayed, is a 20-mile long lake and 5 miles wide. We stood there, 
amazed, as in 2 or 3 hours we saw a lake freezing over. This country, 
in itself, has quite a bit of underbrush. The timberline, as you prob- 
ably know, goes down to the Alaska-Canadian border, quite high up, 
quite close to the coast of the Arctic Ocean. 

en you leave the Brooks Range and come to the Arctic Shelf, 
you find more or less what is called arctic tundra; you find brushes 
and undergrowth on the rivers, but you don’t find any trees, 

Talking about the animals, the caribou live most of the time, in the 
summertime, on the arctic tundra, and when the winter starts they 
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move a few hundred miles south. I was lucky enough to see, for 3 
weeks, part of the caribou migration going through Walker Lake : and 
through the passes. I have seen hundreds, t thousands of animals there, 
which amazed me so, that even though I needed the food, as we lived 
off of the country, I couldn’t shoot for 3 or 4 hours, only looking at 
this wonderful play of nature there. 

The living conditions on the coast of the Arctic Ocean, Colville 
River Delta, are quite different. I personally would like to live there 
for a few years, because you have howling winds most of the time, but 
it’s a very interesting country, too. That’ s one reason why I believe 
that this part of the range there i is ideal; you can find all three or four 
conditions that you will meet in the entire arctic together in this one 
area, 

Senator Bartierr. How long were you there ? 

Mr. Baptnc. 13 months. I started out—121/ 6 months. May 1955 
to May—the end of May 1956. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Bading, if Dr. Buckley will permit me to 
say this, you should have given all of the testimony for the Interior 
Department at. Washington for quite obviously you know more about 
this area than anyone in the U.S. Government, and I mean that liter. 
ally. 

Mr. Bapine. Thank you, Senator. I have to apologize for one 
thing: I am quite busy in business here, and I probably didn’t do my 
duty as a citizen, to be prepared, for this as it has only been 3 or 4 
days that I really entered into it. 

Senator Barrierr. You made a very good statement now. One 
further question. 

What will be different now, and in the future, if this range is 
established ? 

Why do we need an Arctic Wildlife Range, where hunting is going 
to be permitted, where mining is going to be permitted ? 

Mr. Baprne. Let me answer it this w ay, Senator: If you bring up 
children, you try to train them early enough _ to behave. If. you 
wait too long, you may never succeed in it. I don’t. believe that in 
the next 20 or 30 years, there is a chance that animals will become 
extinct with today’s hunting pressure in the Brooks Range. There 
is not too much hunting done, not like on the Ken: ai, or in the other 
parts. But, in order to preserve something before it is even touched, 
we should start considering it now. 

Senator Barrierr. I appreciate that; and I know, many, many 
people will join you in that sentiment. But what I am trying to 
discover is what actual changes will come about by reason of the 
establishment of this range? How will all of this be better preserved! 

Mr. Bapine. You more or less want me to stick my neck out, but I 
am willing to do that. My personal observation—l say I stick my 
neck out. gladly, because I love this country, Senator, and I will do 
everything that I can to see that the country is preserved, DEW line 
operations, mining operations, oil exploring operations bring a certain 
amount of disturbance. This disturbance probably has not yet 

reached the site of the area that we are talking about. Once it has it 
reached, if you go with weasel tractors, or anything else, for a season, 
or more, over certain countr yside, it takes the country 20 or 30 years, 
or more, to recover, and it might not recover at all. Once the animals, 
grizzly ‘bears move out, or little animals are frightened away from 
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certain parts of the country, they don’t move back into it. As you 
know, around here, you have to go quite a way in order to hunt Dall 
sheep. ‘The hunting pressure, civilization has moved in, so the Dall 
sheep and other animals move a few mountain ranges back. 

Senator Bartierr. Except for the moose, and they move closer; 
isn’t that right? 

Mr. Bapine. They know we need their meat. [Laughter ] 

I am not the authority to tell you, Senator, if it should be or should 
not be done right now. I am interested that something be done to 
preserve these things which we now have in the Arctic of Alaska, in 
the Brooks Range, and which we may not have in another 50 years, 
if we don’t do something about it. 

Senator Bartrierr. So am I, so is everyone else; but still, and there 
is no good reason at all, 1 think, why I should keep addressing this 
question to you, because this should be answered by Government 
witnesses: I fail, to a degree, at least, to comprehend what differences 
in the preservation of these values will be granted if this range is 
established. You spoke about mining, you spoke about DEW line 
operations. Mining will be permitted, under the very proposal made 
by the Secretary. 

“Mr. Bapine. Controlled mining, Senator ? 

Senator Barrierr. Controlled mining. 

Mr. Bapina. They have to conform with certain regulations. 

Senator Barrierr. Yes, indeed. 

You and I know perfectly well that if this range is promulgated, 
and the Department of Defense goes to the Department of the In- 
terior, and presents a need, for the purposes of national defense, to 
do this or that, that that request will be granted. So I find difficulty, 
and I always have, since this subject came up, in ascertaining what 
actual advantages for the beauties of nature, and for the preservation 
of game, and so forth, are going to be ours by reason of its creation. 

Mr. Bapine. Under the existing—TI would be in trouble with some 
mining people probably here—under the existing regulations, mining 
laws, if you have leases you have to follow rules, but more or less 
you don’t take too much into consideration the countryside, nature. 
Let’s put it this way: 9 million acres, Senator, is a too large part of 
Alaska that we can set it aside and say, “O.K., we will put it in the 
freezer; we will take it over when we need it again,” because Alask: 
needs everything that it can get in its economic development to make 
areal good go of being a new State. 

So, about mining, I don’t know enough about it; but, controlled, 
you could ask me about big game hunting—if big game hunting was 
controlled in this area, is still would leave the area open to hunting. 
If observation by State game department or by the Federal game 
department, whoever runs it—it doesn’t make any difference—would 
see that certain animals—take, for example, the moose, which range 
up the coast of the Arctic Ocean—moose are in danger of extinction. 
0.K., they put a closed season in a certain part of the range, they can 
control it quite a bit better. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Bading, so far as you are aware, personally, 
as a result of your experience in the area, would you say that there 
are any commercial values to be found there, actual or potential, 
other than mining? | 
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Mr. Baprne. Mining, I know, for sure, that a big pond of the 
Brooks Range is mineralized; I ‘even tried prospecting or uranium 
myself, but not with too much luck. 

Senator Barrierr. Don’t do it; someone might sell you stock in 
your own company and then you ‘would be lost. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Baprna. I have stock in my own company. [Laughter.] And 
I don’t think that I am lost. 

Senator Barrett. Is it a uranium mine? 

Mr. Baprne. No. 

Senator Bartierr. I am referring specifically and only to your 
uranium mine. | Laughter. | 

Any fur values there ? 

Mr. Baptne. There are certain fur values there, but if there is not 
a change in the fur market, in the international "fur market, which 
doesn’t seem too likely, fur trapping and the fur trade which was one 
big part of the economy of Alaska years back, has rough days ahead, 
The market price of the furs—the price that the trapper gets for his 
raw skins dropped so far down that quite a few trappers don’t even 
consider trapping furs, beavers, foxes, and so forth, any more, I 
know how much it takes to clean skins, and the value is very low, 
But for quite a bit of the native population, it is a means of income. 
I don’t 

Senator Bartiert. Is it their only cash income, in some cases ? 

Mr. Baprne. No; the Government sends them quite a few checks, 
too. [Laughter. | 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Bading, I received a newspaper clipping 
yesterday from Washington, D.C., stating that at the next session of 
Congress, the Department of State probably will propose the abolish- 
ment of existing law, which bans the importation in the United States 
of most furs produced in Russia, and would leave a wide-open market 
for Russian sy Do you think that would be a good move? 

Mr. Bavrne. They do it right now, Senator. 

Senator Bartietr. No; only with reference to a very small number 
of Russian furs. There is a law that prohibits the importation of a 
wide variety of Russian furs. 

Mr. Baptne. Well, you are quite a bit better informed than I am. 
I know that in New York, or in the Seattle Fur Exchange, you can 
buy Russian grizzly bear skins by the hundreds, that you can buy 
wolverine skins, and Russian sables, for example. 

Senator Bartrietr. Certain furs are now permitted to be imported 
into this country, from Russia; but the majority are barred by law. 

Mr. Baptne. Which ones do you mean there in connection with 
Alaskan furs? 

Senator Bartierr. The law doesn’t apply specifically to Alaska, it 
is general in nature. I don’t recall the furs that are barred; most of 
them are, though. I have a very lively memory of this on account of 
a political campaign of some years ago. Do you think that, if you 
care to comment, and I wouldn’t urge you to do so if you didn’t desire 
to, that we should allow Russian furs in without restrictions? 

Or would you like to think that over a bit more, and then perhaps 
comment by way of written statement later? 

Mr. Baprne. Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. Are there any—— 
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Mr. Barton. I just wanted to ask one, Senator. I understood him 
to say it got 75 degrees below zero in the winter? 

Mr. Baprne. 1 saw your face when I mentioned 75 degrees. 
[{Laughter. ] 

Mr. Barton. It frightened me a little. 

Mr. Bapine. No; it shouldn’t frighten you. I am a 100 percent 
normal human being, sir, and when my wife and I moved into the 
Arctic I had never—I don’t know how you put it—but I had never 
hunted big game in my life before. I am not a furrier or taxidermist 
by profession; I learned it in the meantime. I had never lived under 
arctic conditions, and I only had complete summer clothing with me. 
In the wintertime, we spent most of the time completely alone, in this 
neighborhood, 120 miles away. Bud Helmericks, who flew me in, 
was there only certain times of the year, but for 4 or 5 months or so, 
we were completely alone in the winter. I hunted caribou, shot them; 
my wife tanned them the Eskimo way; and she made fur parkas out 
of them. When you start living in a country, in the summertime, and 
you slowly get used to temperatures there, you are much better able 
to take it. I found out the usual working temperature. I trapped 
on a trapline for 8 hours a day, I could do it very good at 40, 45, or 
even 50 below; you get used to it. You are dressed in caribou pants, 
and caribou parka, caribou boots on it, and you walk on snowshoes 
99 percent of your time in the wintertime. The only thing you have 
to watch is your cheeks; and I always carried a little mirror in my 
hand when I was going along the trapline. I would look into it and 
when your cheeks start to get white, you warm them up with your bare 
hands. Just be careful you don’t take a chance in the Arctic. I 
learned everything by trial and error, but you don’t dare to make 
the same mistake twice. But, let me answer your question this way: 
There is nothing special about it; thousands of people have done it 
hefore me, much, much better than my wife and I did it. Many people 
have the dream or the desire to spend a winter in the Arctic, but, 
they do nothing about it. We both wanted to see the north country, 
wanted to see if we could live there for awhile, and even quite a few 
people called us crazy; but we went there, and it was one of the most 
happy years of our lives. 

Senator Barrietr. Mr. Bading, you have been truly an excellent 
witness. The other day, you were good enough to invite me, at my 
first opportunity, to come to visit your business place here; and bye 
and bye, I am going to return to Anchorage, next month, and to keep 
me out, you are going to have to lock the door, or I will talk to you 
more. [Laughter.] Thank you. 

Witness excused. ) 

enator Bartietr. Mrs. Barber, will you please identify yourself 
and give your mailing address, and inform the committee if you are 
appearing in an individual capacity or otherwise. I suspect it is 
otherwise. 

Mrs. Barser. Otherwise. 

Iam Mrs. Edward Barber, 1001 E Street, Anchorage. 

Senator Bartietr. May I ask a question before you proceed ? 

Mrs. Barser. Please do. 


Senator Bartterr. How did Miss Clifford and Mrs. Wright get 
along here? 
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Mrs. Barser. They had a wonderful time, and they certainly thank 
you. 
Senator Barrierr. Wonderful ladies. 
Mrs. Barser. They had many nice things to say about you, and 
when they got back to Washington about our territory, and our State, 
Senator Barrierr. And now my other question. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EDWARD BARBER, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mrs. Barber. I am president of the Alaska Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, an organization of 14 clubs, and over 500 members. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, an organization of 5 
million women in the United States, has consistently worked with 
the Forestry Services under the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior to preserve wilderness areas. 

The Alaska federation has supported legislation that conserves our 
natural resources for the benefit of our citizens and the welfare of 
the public. 

Its policy is determined by resolutions of the biennial convention, 
held in May of even numbered years. 

Although the Arctic withdrawal has not therefore received con- 
vention consideration, I feel that in view of both the National and 
State policies the AF WC will support this bill. 

Senator Barrierr. Does that conclude your statement, Mrs. Bar- 
ber ? 

Mrs. Barper. Yes; it does. 

Senator Barrierr. You know, ordinarily, I might have about 44 
questions to ask in connection with this matter, but I am not going 
to, because I am going to restrict myself to saying to you, Mrs, Barber, 
and for the benefit of the record, that no organization in the United 
States of America has made such a sustained, determined contribution 
to the cause of Alaska statehood as did the general federation. There 
were many times back there in W ashington, as a delegate, when I 
would almost have given up, if it were not for the inspiration fur- 
nished by members of your organization. 

I am very grateful for your appearance here, and I thank you for 
having come before the committee. 

Mrs. Barser. Thank you. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, thank you, Mrs. Barber. 


STATEMENT OF HON. IRENE RYAN 
Hon. Irene Ryan, Senator Ryan, of the first State legislature, 


chairman of the senate resources committee. 
Senator Ryan. Senator, members of the committee, I am Irene 


Ryan. 
Senator Barrierr. We will be very glad to hear from you, Mrs. 
Ryan. 


Senator Ryan. As chairman of the senate resources committee of 
the first State legislature, the problems pertaining to all of the re- 
sources, fish, game, any natural resource, mineral or otherwise, on 
the basis of which Alaskan economy is going to have to grow, have 
come under consideration, specifically, of my ‘committee, ‘The tenure 
of the legislators as expressed in resolutions to the F ederal Govern- 
ment and to our Sen: itors, the thinking of the people in the legisla- 
ture has been toward an evaluation and better knowledge of our 
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total resources, and their need to develop the State, before we embark 
on a rigid program, one way or the other. They would prefer, on 
the whole, to analyze and assure the State of Alaska and the people 
that any such plans permit multipurpose use for the development of 
the State. 

Now, it is true that the preservation of an area is important, but 
until we know whether the actual weight is necessary, and in favor 
of this particular use, as against another, and are assured, we are 
worried lest we embark too rapidly on these programs. 

The Legislature of the State of Alaska is as devoted as all of the 
people in the States, if not more so, to the protection of our fish and 
game. We are also devoted to the development of the State, and we 
know that Mother Nature has peculiar ways of showing her favors 
toa State; and lest a particular area, in being set aside, happens to 
be the most important area for another development, and we fore- 
close the doors, is the worry of the legislators when we embark too 
rapidly on a program like this. 

And that is my statement, Senator. 

Senator Barrierr. Senator Ryan, you are aware, of course, that 
the Secretary of the Interior can bring this wildlife range into being 
without any reference at all to Congress. 

Senator Ryan. Yes; I am. 

Senator Barrierr. Do you believe that the proposal which we find 
before us in S. 2514 will make a substantial contribution to multipur- 
pose use of the 9-million-acre tract ? 

Senator Ryan. It is in that direction. Therefore, it is to be favored 
against a withdrawal that would foreclose the area completely. How- 
ever, insofar as the State is concerned, we would prefer no action, 
either by the Secretary of the Interior or through this bill, be taken, at 
least until the State of Alaska can have had 4 or 5 years in which to 
establish its State government, its State policies, its State depart- 
ment of fish and game and resources to the point where, in making 
such a proposal, we actually have factual information to determine 
the value as to whether it is important for fish and game or whether 
itis more important for another use. 

I have been very interested in hearing the observations of people 
in regards to this area, and even the last witness admitted that he 
spent most of his time outside of the reserve proposed. It is adja- 
cent to it, having the same type of economy, but we don’t know, ex- 
cept for the preliminary work done by the Geological Survey and 
the extension of the oil structures into this area a portion of the way 
but not all the way. We do not know for sure what the minerals are 
in those mountains. There hasn’t been enough work done, and it is 
quite possible that actually there is a better area for the preservation 
of wilderness and game than this particular area that is proposed. We 
don’t know, until there are more studies. 

Senator Barrierr. Senator Ryan, since time immemorial—and, 
parenthetically, | shall say that that is a phrase more appropriate 
to Indian land hearings than this one—the Federal Government has 
been in charge of the conservation policy and enforcement of those 
policies in Alaska, and still is, for a few more months. 

Have the people of Alaska been satisfied with the work of the 
Federal Government in these fields ? 

Senator Ryan. I think that it is quite obvious that we have not. 
One of our arguments, and strong ones, for acquiring statehood 
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was that we would have more control locally to take care of condi- 
tions more wisely. I have no challenge as to the good intentions of 
any member of the Federal Government, or people in the United 
States, in their vision of what Alaska should do for Alaskans. But, 
unfortunately, lack of knowledge of the essential facts has led them to 
make mistakes that didn’t accomplish the purpose that they intended. 

Senator Barriyrr. Would you agree with me that the work of the 
Alaska Game Coinmission, an arm of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
which is, in turn, an arm of the Department of the Interior, has re- 
ceived much more general public approbation than the work of the 
Fisheries Division of that same Service ? 

Senator Ryan. That would be a rather difficult question to answer, 
because I have been rather closely involved in the unhappiness in both 
branches, let us say, of both enforcement and policy. 

Senator Barrietrr. But there has been more concern, has there not, 
generally speaking, for a variety of reasons, with the Fisheries? 

Senator Ryan. Yes; there has. 

Senator Bartiterr. Would you agree with me when I say that one 
of the great difficulties of the Alaska Game Commission on the record, 
by their own statements, has been to secure sufficient appropriations 
from the Government, the National Government, to enforce the game 
regulations, to preserve and to build up our game supplies ? 

Senator Ryan. That is very true. I would even go further, that 
the appropriations were insullicient to make the type of study that 
is necessary on which to base proper regulations. 

It is one of the needs, before we can embark upon the establishment 
of reservations, to know definitely what game lives where, and how 
much of it there is, what the effect of a change in the environment 
would be upon that game. To me, the statements are entirely too 
generalized in making the arguments for these reservations, and are 
not based upon specific studies. 

Senator Barrierr. Senator Ryan, if you will permit me, I am 
going to depart from the role of questioner to make a speech, and I 
am going to say that I am one of many Alaskans who is gravely con- 
cerned that the increasing pressure on polar bears might result in 
extinction, the virtual extinction of that animal; and that, we simply 
cannot allow to happen, if it is within our power to prevent it. 

And a couple of years ago, maybe it was longer, I started to make 
inquiry of the Department of Interior on this subject, and I don’t 
think that it would be altogether unfair to say that at that time— 
the situation has changed radically since—I was informed that the 
Department knew so little about the subject that they couldn’t give 
the kind of answers that I thought were indicated and essential. 

And I didn’t honestly think that this spoke very well for a conser- 
vation agency which had been in existence so long. I think that they 
should have known all about this, and I don’t blame any individual 
within the Service, they are dedicated, able people, and mighty good 
scientists, biologists; but, again, they never could get the money to 
make this study. 

The final paragraph on my speech is this: That whoever is going to 
be in charge of the walrus, the Federal or the State Government, 
ought to, in my opinion, and very soon, do something which will pre- 
vent the slaughter which is going forward, and has been for a long 
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time, because, if this continues another 10 or 15 years, we are not 
going to have any walrus left. ' 

Over on the Canadian side they faced that situation, and what did 
they do? They knew that if the native people continued to kill the 
walrus for their ivory alone, as is occurring here in many instances, 
the walrus would be gone. So they brought into being a substitute 

rogram. They made a type of sandstone available, I believe it was, 
and taught them how to carve sandstone instead of ivory. And my 
information is that it is working very, very well, indeed. I believe 
you can buy that Eskimo work here in Anchorage; I know that you 
can at Nome; but we can’t take the ivory from the Eskimo without 
substituting something for it. I think, since the Federal Government 
has and always has had a distinct and very real responsibility here, 
they ought to do something. — ae 

These are examples, I believe, of why it is that Alaskans have felt 
that if they had control of these resources, they surely couldn’t do a 
worse job, and very likely would have made more money available so 
a better job could have been done. ; 

Thank you, Senator Ryan, for your presentation. 

Lam afraid I took up more time than you did. 

Senator Ryan. What you said was very important and we all know 
it is the belief of the people of Alaska. 

Senator Bartietr. If you will indulge me, Mr. Hilliard, I will ask 
you to defer a moment while I welcome the member of the committee 
from the House of Representatives, Congressman Moulder. Morgan, 
how are you? Glad to have you here. Come on in. 

(Congressman Moulder, after introductions, is seated at the head 
table, next to Mr. Bartlett.) 

Senator Bartierr. There is going to be a recess for 5 minutes. 

(A short recess was had, 10:30 a.m.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Senator Bartriterr. The committee will come to order. 

The chairman on the Senate side is more than happy to welcome 
Representative Morgan Moulder of Missouri, distinguished longtime 
Member of the U.S. House of Representatives. 

And, Representative Moulder, it is true that, at this time we are 
considering a bill which is before the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, but in the House is within the jurisdiction of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, but soon we will 
turn to the transportation bills; in any case, I know that you will 
want to hear the testimony on the Arctic wildlife bill; and, speaking 
personally, I am mighty happy that you came here to be with us from 
now until we conclude our hearings at Fairbanks. 

Congressman Movrper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will say that it is my honor and privilege to participate in the 
hearings. As you stated, as you will recall, I served as the subcom- 
mittee chairman on the transportation committee when the bill con- 
cerning the Alaska Railroad was up for consideration. I want to 
congratulate and commend you for your great work that you are doing 
inthe Senate, and the interest that you are taking here on this legisla- 
tion, and I always want to commend you for being responsible for 
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making the great State of Alaska a State, you being more responsible 
than anyone ‘else. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Congressman Moulder. 

Congressman Mou per. And, Mr. C ‘hairman, I would like to add 
this statement at that point in the record when you first so courteously 
and considerately recognized my by saying that it is most unusual for 
a congressional committee, on the Senate side, or on the House side, 
to go into States to hold hearings—in that connection, I want to com. 
mend Senator Bartlett for his work in that regard, in being responsible 
for the joint committee hearings being held in Alaska. I know that 
that is not accorded to other States, ‘and it is most unusual; and it 
demonstrates his ability, and the Alaska delegation, their ability, in 
bringing about this hear Ing ; and, also, it shows the keen interest that 
the people have in the affairs of Alaska. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Hilliard, would you care to proceed? 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS HILLIARD, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Hixiiarp. My name is Douglas Hilliard (spelling) H-i-l 
l-i-a-r-d, Post Office Box 960, Anchorage, Alaska. I am a biologist 
in the employ of the Arctic Health Research Center, and I speak here 
as & private citizen. 

I favor bill S. 1899 for the establishment of an Arctic Wildlife 
Range, since it is becoming painfully apparent that with the influx of 
migrants from the other States, plus the likelihood of exploitation 
by “industries of this country and others, that the relatively undis- 
turbed biota of interior Alaska will soon undergo drastic changes 
which may very well prove inimical to its wildlife. Further, with 
such alterations of the habitat, the subsequent changes in faunistic 
patterns would reduce their value for scientific studies. 

I believe that with the passing of the bill, a relative large primitive 
area would thus be set aside which would foster the growth and 
development of animals endemic to this enclosure, and provide boun- 
tiful opportunities for scientists and esthetes of the present and future 
generations, for making observations, This contribution alone would 
more than justify any monetary gains that might eventually be 
gleaned from the range’s potential mineral or petroleum reserve, 

It behooves those individuals who, for personal gain or political ae- 
claim, support the construction of dams at Rampart and on the Cop- 
per River, to ponder the situation. Both of these are currently under 
consideration, and if these two projects are realized, then a land area 
will be inundated, which is much greater than that of the proposed 
Arctic Wildlife Range. Once these areas are covered with water, 
they will be conc eivably lost forever as a potential source of revenue 
from petroleum or mineral reserves, since the areas in question will 
ultimately be claimed by silt. With the wildlife range, however, a 
situation exists where a large acreage of land will be protected from 
immediate exploitation and will serve, in the long run, as “money in 
the bank.” 

Senator Barrierr. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Hinirarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. What will be the difference between the situa 
tion now, and that which will be in effect when the Arctic Wildlife 
Range is created, if it is? 
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Mr. Huwu1rp. As the situation stands now, there will be no ap- 
arent change. What I have in mind, Senator, is that in time, the 
whole State may eventually undergo exploitation, unless such an area 
as prescribed is set aside, then we will lose that resource. 

Senator Barriterr. Congressman Moulder, do you have any ques- 
tions! 

Jongressman Mou.per. I have no questions. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, sir. _ 

Mr. Harris, are you ready to proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF BUCK HARRIS, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Harris. Iam. My name is Buck Harris, and I reside at 2201 
Turnagain Boulevard West, in Anchorage. I am here this morning 
as a private citizen. I don’t represent any interest group. If it 
might be said that I represent anyone, it might be the thousands of 

ople who have never heard of the Brooks Range. 

, a I think that here we are seeing history repeat itself, as it 
has many times in the States, referring back to the time when Yellow- 
stone Park was set aside, the Redwood Forest, and many of the others. 
It is true that possibly there is no immediate or foreseeable need for 
setting aside this reserve, at present; but the time is coming when 
this will be the only remaining bit of true Arctic tundra and moun- 
tain country that is going to be left undisturbed or left in its natural 
state; and, as a private individual, I think that we owe it to the many 
people, not only in Alaska, but in the United States, to see that this 
is set aside so that people, in the future, will have a chance to see that 
which a lot of us here in Alaska have been fortunate enough to be 
over and see, and enjoy. 

Now, in my estimation, the justification for an Arctic Wildlife 
Range, such as this, is, you might say, manifold. First, it, as I men- 
tioned before, is one of the last remaining bits of undisturbed Arctic 
Alaska; and second, it is an area that has a great archaeological value. 
A lot of people have no realization of the archaeological value of this 
area; third, it is a place of beauty, great beauty—great scenic beauty ; 

ple who have never seen it, can’t realize the great scenic beauty that 
is up there on the Brooks Range and on the Arctic Slope; and fourth, 
it is an area that is indigenous to many animals which are now in the 
position of slowly becoming extinct and have become extinct. 

One very good use that it could be put to, as far as game is con- 
cerned, would be the reestablishment of the now extinct musk-ox in 
Alaska. The last one was killed—oh, some 70, 80 years ago. There 
are a few on Nunivak Island, but they are not indigenous to that area; 
they were planted there. 

rom the standpoint of the tremendous kill on the white bear, or 
the polar bear—eventually we are going to need a reserve that will 
afford protection to the white bear. Unless we have this, there is a 
chance that the white bear is going to pass on into limbo, like the 
Arctic musk-ox. The Arctic walrus, both on the Alaskan side and 
on the Canadian side, are rapidly declining in numbers, and it is en- 
tirely possible that this reserve will be needed as maybe a last reserve 
for those three mentioned game animals. 
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Now, it is true that there are no roads in the area at present, and 
robably no chance that they will be built. ‘There were no roads in 
ellowstone when it was set aside; there were no roads in the Red- 
wood Forests when they were set aside; but a few statesmen had the 
foresight to take care of this, even before the roads were considered. 

Now, the rapid change that we are seeing in the Arctic regions in 
Alaska, today, it is entirely possible that with the opening of the 
Gubik oilfield, that there will be a pipeline, a gasline, or a fluid pipe- 
line from the Gubik field into Fairbanks, and conceivably on down 
here into Anchorage. Such a pipeline will necessarily call for a ve- 
hicular road of some kind which will put the area into much closer 
access than it is at present. The proposed dam across the Yukon 
River at Rampart will necessarily mean a road into the area, and 
again will put the area into much closer access than it is at present. 

From my experience in this area, flying over it, and with the years 
that I was concerned with it, when the last trip that I made in there, 
beginning at the drainage of the Noatak River, the headwaters of the 
Colville, the Anaktuvek River, the Sagavanirktok, and on over to as 
far as the Hula Hula, beginning, or over those drainages, flying over 
there today, you will find piles of tin cans, oil drums that you could 
hardly throw a rock over, and in general, we haven’t been too tidy in 
the way that we have used that particular area. And, unless some— 
some remedial action is taken, now the last remaining portion of 
Alaska, which is this wildlife reserve which we are concerned with 
here this morning, it will become pretty much the same thing. 

In closing my statement: I am in favor of this, as a private citizen, 
for the reasons that I set aside; and I think that we owe it to the 
many people who have never even heard of the Brooks Range to see 
that it is set aside as a Federal reserve, to be administered by the Fed- 
eral Government; I think that the Federal Government is probably 
best equipped to administrate such areas; there is less chance of it 
becoming a political football; there are less chances of pressure groups 
getting a crack at it; and I think that we owe it to posterity to set 
aside this one. Nowhere else under the American flag is there such 
a reserve, and I think that we probably owe it to people who are going 
to follow us to see that we do leave a little bit of the Arctic for people 
to see in the future. 

Thank you. 

Senator Bartiettr. Any questions of Mr. Harris? 

Congressman Movutper. I have no questions to ask, Senator Bartlett, 
other than to compliment you, and commend you for your very fine 
and interesting statement. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you, sir. 

Might I add one other thing: and that is that this is not just some- 
thing that I have read out of books or the magazines; it is based on 
some 20 years of citizenship here in Alaska, and about 15 of which 
were spent as a professional guide, pilot, and mammals-control super- 
visor with the U.S. Government, the official Wildlife Service; and 
these observations are based on that and on actual observation of the 
area. Thank you. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Harris, just a moment. I hope it will be 
a moment—it might be longer. Are you with the Government now? 

Mr. Harris. No, sir; lam not. For the past 5 years I have been a 
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businessman here in Anchorage; I have two or three business here in 
Anchorage. 

Senator Bartierr. Guide business ? 

Mr. Harris. No, sir; I am sales supervisor for National Pubiic 
Service Insurance Co., and I have two or three other business in- 
terests on the side. 

Senator Barrierr. I was especially interested in your expression of 
belief by you that the Federal Government could do a better job in 
administering this than—well, I assume you meant, the State govern- 
ment. Did you find, when you were working for the Fish and Wild- 
life Service that there were money lacks for the work that you thought 
ought to be done ? 

Mr. Harris. Well, Senator, you are pinning me down to something 
that is rather difficult to answer. The answer to that might be “Yes” 
and “No.” Possibly, through better administration of funds, we 
could have reached out a little further than we did; but, in many 
cases, it was a case of not enough—let’s put it that way. 

Senator Bartrerr. I should qualify myself by stating a positive 
belief, Mr. Harris, that lots of people will think that the State govern- 
ment won’t have enough money for this particular activity, either. 
That’s always the case. 

Do you believe that the size of this proposed reservation is about 
right ? 

Mr. Harris. Well, I don’t believe that anyone would be in position 
to answer that in a definite term. Who is to say what the situation 
is going to be in the future? We can only estimate that this is about 
the best that we can come up with, with our present knowledge, and 
our present forecasts as to what the future situation is going to be. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Harris, you have been a citizen of Alaska for 
20 years. You know that about 25 percent of the entire area has al- 
ready been withdrawn by the Federal Government. Do you believe 
that this process of withdrawal, if continued at the same rate as in the 
past, will make it difficult for the State to make a living? 

Mr. Harris. As an advocate of statehood, actually I am concerned 
as to what has been withdrawn and what probably will be withdrawn 
in the future. Now, possibly some of it, in the past has been with- 
drawn without too much consideration; and I think that possibly in 
the future there will be some of it that will be returned to the State, 
especially some of these military firing ranges, as weapons become 
obsolete. I think it will; and I hope that it will be returned. 

Now, it is true that we have a great deal of land set aside in Federal 
reservation in Alaska, and I think that as the situation changes, a good 
part of that will be returned; but here we are dealing in something 
that I think is vital, not only to us here in Alaska, but to people in the 
States, as I said before, who never even heard of the Brooks Range. 
I think that this is something that can be enjoyed and appreciated by 
everyone in the 49 States. 

Senator Barrterr. Do you know, Mr. Harris, there is a law that 
requires the Department of Defense to come before the Congress for 
legislative approval of any withdrawal from the public domain, any- 
Where, in excess of 5,000 acres? Quite recently, Senator Gruening 
and I introduced a bill which would require the same action in respect 
to every other Federal departments. Do you believe, if you have 
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heard of the bill or if you want to comment now, that the other depart- 
ments should have imposed upon them the same requirements in this 
regard as the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. As I understand you, Senator, I would say 
“Yes,” as long as it has to do with national defense, and defense of 
the 49 States, my answer to that would be “Yes.” 

Senator Bartietr. Well, I failed to make myself clear. Let me 
take another whirl at it, Mr. Harris. The Department of Defense has, 
in all of the public domain areas of the States as we know, made some 
rather large withdrawals, and increasing concern was expressed about 
that. It was felt in many quarters that these withdrawals were (a) 
unnecessary or (6) too big. So the Congress took legislative cogni- 
zance of this situation and said to the Department of Defense, “Any 
time you want 5,000 acres of public domain land, you may obtain 
control of that through the regular processes; that is, through the 
Department of the Interior; but, if you want 5,010 acres, you send 
a bill up to Congress, and give us a chance to examine it; let us inquire 
into the real need for this” ; and that bill became a law, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense now has that requirement placed upon it. This is 
one Department, above all others, that should have an administrative 
latitude, because national defense is involved; however, the other de- 
partments of Government do not have that restriction, and Senator 
Gruening and I seek to place them in a situation identical to that 
in which the Department of Defense now is. Do you believe that this 
is fair? 

Mr. Hrris. Well, we can fall back upon the old saw that “What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander”; and, for my money, I 
think that that is a fair proposition. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris. They would have to show justification. 

Senator Bartierr. Oh, yes, Mr. Baynton suggests that I ask a fur- 
ther question : 

Do you believe that it is better to pass this bill in the identical form 
we have it before the two committees of the Congress, or substantially 
that form, or whether the Secretary should go ahead and withdraw 
it on his own motion, without making certain mining possible as the 
bill does? 

Mr. Harris. I think that to get the greatest benefit from the area, 
it should go through within reasonable facsimile of the form that it 
is now before you boys back there. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Rausch ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT RAUSCH, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Dr. Ravscn. Mr, Chairman, my name is Robert Rausch; mailing 
address, Box 960, A nchorage. | ; ; 

I wish to submit the following statement in support of the establish- 
ment of the Arctic Wildlife Range, S. 1899: ; ; 

As a professional biologist, I have carried out and directed biologt- 
cal studies in Alaska for nearly 11 years. During this time, I have 
spent a total of more than a year in the Brooks Range, having first 


visited the area under consideration today in 1951. 
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The proposed wildlife range offers the opportunity to preserve a 
small arctic area for the benefit of coming generations. The United 
States does not now have any arctic reserve. Because of the unique 
biotic and physical characteristics of the arctic regions, failure to keep 
such an area permanently in an undisturbed state would be highly 
reprehensible. 

On December 10, 1957, in a hearing held by the Department of the 
Interior, Senator Gruening referred to the area as follows: 

Recently proposed is also a 9-million-acre wilderness in the northeastern 
corner of Alaska. This is an almost uninhabited area, with a considerable wild- 


life population, good scenery, and presents the natural conditions for a wilder- 
ness reserve. Very few contemporary interests will be adversely affected, nor 


will the withdrawal be likely to interfere with settlement in the near future. 
This proposal would be pleasing to conservationists. 

Biologically, the proposed area is quite remarkable. Within the 
smallest possible area, it serves to encompass the three major biotic 
divisions occurring in arctic and subarctic North America; these are 
the arctic coxstal plain, mountains, and the northern forest. Nowhere 
else in Alaska is it possible to have these divisions represented in an 
area small enough to make feasible its withdrawal and preservation. 

The wildlife range would have great value for future scientific 
research. i accepted my present position in Alaska only because it 
provided an opportunity to make basic studies in a region where nat- 
ural biotic relationships still existed. Conditions have changed at a 
remarkably rapid rate during recent years, and the time is fast ap- 
proaching when some of these opportunities will have been lost unless 
some areas are set aside. 

Since hunting, trapping, fishing, and mining will be allowed within 
the proposed wildlife range, the various interests who otherwise might 
object should be satisfied. The professional ability of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to manage such reserves has been well demonstrated. Since 
this reserve is in the national interest, the State could do well to 
establish the precedent of being one of the first proponents of this 
action. 

For comparative purposes, I should like to point out the State of 
California, with an area of 158,693 square miles, has 37,771 square 
miles of reservations, if one includes only national parks and monu- 
ments, national forests, and State parks. These reservations alone 
make up 23.8 percent of the area of the State. Alaska is 3.6 times as 
large as California, but has only 1.4 times as much area set aside. 
Moreover, Alaska has a population of only 211,000, as compared with 
about 13 million in California. 

There has been some concern about the loss of matching funds for 
highway construction. In a letter to Governor Egan, in the form of 
a news release, dated July 8, 1959, Secretary Seaton clearly pointed 
out that the maximum loss to the State would be only $275,000. This 
would be true only if the State is able to furnish funds to match the 
total entitlement of $37 million (the matching funds would then be 
5,875,000 instead of $5,600,000). Furthermore, in a letter to Gov- 
ernor Egan dated August 21, 1959, Secretary Seaton has again em- 
phasized his intention to release lands now held under Public Land 
Order 82. If Public Land Order 82 were completely restored, and 


the wildlife range established, the requirement for matching funds 
would be reduced by $1 million. Secretary Seaton’s intentions appear 
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quite clear, since he already has modified Public Land Order 82 to 
make the Gubik formation available for lease. 

Since ¢ onservationists in other States are greatly concerned that an 
arctic area is preserved, support for release of lands under Public 
Land Order 82 is not likely to be forthcoming unless there is assurance 
that a portion, at least, is to be preserved intact. 

Perhaps these arguments are not convincing to those who are con- 
cerned with immediate person: il monetary gain. However, scientific 
and recreational values for the future must be considered. The time 
will come, probably within the lifetime of most of us here, when an 
area such as proposed for the Arctic Wildlife Range will not be 
available at any cost. Now is the time to take favorable action on 
this proposal. 

As part of the record, I should like to submit some publications re- 
lating to this area or indicating the value of undisturbed natural 
relationships for scientific research. 

Thank you. 

Senator Bartiterr. May I see that statement, Doctor ? 

Congressman Moutper. What records do you refer to? Do you wish 
to make what a part of the record. 

Dr. Rauscu. Oh, I am sorry. And I also have three letters from 
people who were not able to be present, which I should also like to 
submit for the record here. 

Congressman Moutper. The documents referred to by the witness 
will be inserted and made a part of the record. 

I have no questions to ask. 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, October 16, 1959, 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, Alaska, Anchorage, Alaska 

DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT: I should like to go on record as one who strongly 
favors the establishment of an Arctic Wildlife Range in Alaska. Several par- 
ticularly cogent reasons come to mind regarding justification for this type of 
land use—reasons relating to both scientific and recreational pursuits. 

The citizens of the United States are very fortunate indeed that at least a 
tiny fragment of the arctic region lies within our national boundaries; this, 
entirely within Alaska. The Arctic has long been recognized as a unique cir- 
cumpolar environment sharing throughout certain biological, physical, and 
meteorological characteristics of extreme scientific interest. Such recognition 
is particularly evident today with the establishment of many scientific labora- 
tories designed to study natural phenomena throughout the north polar region, 
although our Nation has lagged far behind the U.S.S.R. in this area, The 
striking plant and animal communities of the Arctic, the fascinating solar 
phenomena, and the magnificent scenery existing here all are compelling reasons 
for tourists and other visitors to visit and explore one. of the most engaging 
portions of our planet. That this will be the case is attested to by the striking 
upsurge in visitor usage of all areas, such as Mount McKinley National Park, 
made accessible by road. 

The rapid population increase in Alaska, coupled with the blind rush to 
exploit the natural resources for immediate economic gain, makes it imperative 
we lose no time in setting aside appropriate areas for recreational and scientific 
reasons. And yet nothing seems quite so difficult as the establishment of a 
balanced land-use program. The delicate biological equilibrium of the Arctic 
is quickly and easily disturbed, and the arctic landscape irreparably defaced 
by only a minimum of uncontrolled human activity. The fact that this is what 
has happened in much of the Alaskan Arctic makes it urgent this reservation 
be promptly established. ; 

It is instructive to note that California, soon to be the most populous State 
in the Union, has 23.8 percent of its total land area set aside in national parks, 
monuments, forests, and State parks. Wein Alaska, a State 3.6 times as large, 
have only 1.4 as much land set aside in similar reservations. Consider this 
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carefully in light of what Alaska has within its boundaries in the way of an 
jncomparable scientific and recreational resource. It takes little vision to 
imagine the consequences of failure to understand that now is the time to take 
positive action for the preservation of a portion of arctic America. 

Iam asking Robert Rausch to submit this for me, since I find it necessary to 
pe away from Anchorage at the time of the hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis S. L. WILLIAMSON. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, October 22, 1959, 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senator, Alaska, Anchorage, Alaska. 

DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT: I have been informed that while you are here in 
Alaska you are inquiring into the public reaction to the proposed Arctic Wildlife 
Range. , so 

In my work as a biologist for the U.S. Public Health Service I have visited 
the Brooks Range and know something of the area in question. 

I believe that one of the most important factors to be considered is how 
this Arctic Wildlife Range could affect the present and far-reaching economy of 
Alaska. At present, and in the future, one of Alaska’s main sources of income 
is going to be tourists and people who come to hunt big game. Tourists and 
hunters are not attracted to an area that is being misused and overhunted to 
the extent that there isn’t any natural habitat nor animals left to provide the 
incentive to attract people. 

People here in Alaska are always talking of attracting manufacturing to 
Alaska to develop its economy. I do not believe that the labor unions here would 
allow their members to work at such a reduction in wages as it would take to 
attract any sort of manufacturing to our new State. It is not economically 
feasible for a manufacturing concern to open a factory where the cost of labor 
is between three to four times as high as that found in other States. 

The same thing applies to the mineral deposits here in Alaska. If the price 
of labor was to come down there are many mineral deposits that would become 
economically feasible to exploit. But until this happens, I believe it is neces- 
sary for Alaskans to look at what is available, to protect it, yet exploit it to its 
fullest extent. The thing that is most readily available to Alaskans is their 
great wilderness areas that attract tourists and hunters. We, as Alaskans, should 
exploit the tourist trade to the fullest and protect and manage that which at- 
tracts the tourists, and see that it remains in such a condition as to continue to 
attract tourists for years to come. 

This proposed Arctic Wildlife Range, if activated, would be a very great step 
forward, toward the preserving of what I consider one of Alaska’s most precious 
resources—and a resource that could be made to be one of Alaska’s largest sources 
of revenue. However, to make it last it must be protected and managed well. 

Iam definitely for the establishment of this Arctic Wildlife Range as a basie 
step toward the preserving and exploiting of one of Alaska’s most precious 
sources of income. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD J. PEYTON, Biologist. 

P.S.—I am asking Dr. Robert Rausch to read and present this letter at the 
hearing. 

bh. J.P. 
STATEMENT OF O. H. VOGEL, OUTFITTER 


STEPAN LAKE HUNTING CAMPS, 
Anchorage, Alaska, October 23, 1959. 
Rosert RAuUScH, 


Arctic Health Research Center, 
Public Health Service, Anchorage, Alaska: 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Oscar H. VOGEL, 
Outfitter, Stepan Lake Hunting Camps. 

Senator Bartierr. Dr. Rausch, you said you are a biologist. Per- 
sonally, I know that to be-a statement of literal truth. What is your 
professional connection ? 
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Dr. Rauscu. I am employed by the Arctic Health Research Center, 
which is part of the Public Health Service. 

Senator Barrierr. Doctor, entirely aside from the merit or lack 
of merit in establishing this reserve, I have a very uncomfortable 
feeling sbout one state nent you m: ide, and this is the statement, which 
has been made before the committee in Washington, by a representa. 
tive of the conservation group, and it has been made by others; and 
I should like to read the paragraph in question to you for your 
comment on this: 

Since conservationists in other States are greatly concerned that an Arctic 
area is preserved, support for release of land under public land order 82 ig not 
likely to be forthcoming unless there is assurance that a portion, at least, is to 
be preserved intact. 

Now, public land order 82 was promulgated, as I recall, in the early 
1940’s. This is a vast area, east of Naval Petroleum Reserve No, 4, 
The total acreage in the PLO region and Pet. 4 being, let me say, 
roughly in the neighborhood of 56 million. - 

Dr. Ravuscn. 48.8 million acres, Senator. 

Senator Barrierr. [am way off. 

Dr. Rauscu. 48.8 million acres, to be correct. 

Senator Bartierr. Public land order 82 was, as I recall, and I 
hope that you will correct me, if I am wrong, signed in assistance of 
the war effort, so that a search could be made there by the Navy for 
oil and gas, and for that purpose only. Now, if that purpose has no 
substance today, if there is no longer a need for withholding from the 
public domain of all of those acres in public land order No. 82, 
and how many are there in that ? 

Dr. Rauscu. 48.8 million acres. 

Senator Barrietr. Oh, yes, that’s right, public land order 82 in- 
cludes Pet. 4, too; do you know how many acres ? 

Dr. Ravuscu. 25 million acres. 

Senator Barrierr. 25 million acres outside of Pet. 4. If there is 
no need for that, for the prosecution of the war effort, why shouldn't 
that be restored to the public domain forthwith, regardless of the 
wildlife range, or any other consideration ? 

Dr. Ravscu. May I comment on that, Senator 2 

Senator Barruetr. I wish you would. 

Dr. Ravscu. Well, I think you are quite justified in making the 
statement that you have just made. However, because of the present 
status of Public Land Order 82 lands, that is to say, they do require 
administrative action of a rather complicated nature to release them, 
the interests who are concerned with establishing, for example, the 
wildlife range, will undoubtedly take that opportunity to exert a 
certain amount of influence in favor of their own concern. 

Senator Barrett. I have no doubt. 

Dr. Ravuscu. What I mean to say is that there is no obvious con- 
nection, but since the Public I Land Order 82 lands have been with- 
drawn, it is going to take considerable action to release them; and 
unfortunately, from your standpoint then, people though are going 
to take advantage of the situation. Well, perhaps some of us feel 
that almost any length i is reasonable to establish some of these things 
before the opportunity is lost; in other words, that is, to the minds 0 
some of us, at least, the highest value that is represented. 
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Senator Bartierr. Doctor, let us say that Public Land Order 82 
was rescinded, and this land were restored to the public domain; 48.8 
million acres and someone decided the day after the release took place, 
that the boundaries of the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range were too 
circumscribed ; that they ought to have a bigger reservation there a 
bigger range. Further reflection based upon experience, and in- 
creased knowledge, since the hearings in Washington adequately 
demonstrated that the Department of the Interior had very little 
information about this area, that the whole 48.8 million acres should 
be placed in a wildlife range. Now, today, the Secretary of the 
Interior has the authority to accomplish that administratively. 

Today, the Secretary of the Interior can turn every last public 
domain acre in the State of Alaska into a wildlife range, if he so 
chooses, without going to Congress, or without going to anyone else. 
My question is this, sir: Do you believe any official, of any government, 
in the United States, ought to be possessed of that wide an authority ? 

Dr. Rauscu. That is a very difficult question. I should only say 
that I think that all interests concerned should have a voice in such 
a decision, and that any area set aside should be of the minimum size 
to serve the purposes and I think that there is no need to consider 
such a thing as that. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Doctor. 

(The following pamphlets by Dr. Robert Rausch will be placed in 
the official files of the committee.) 


(1) “Studies on the Helminth Fauna of Alaska, XXXIV. The Parasites of 
Wolves, Canis Lupus L.”” Robert Rausch and Francis 8S. L. Williamson. Re- 
printed from the Journal of Parasitology, August 1959, volume 45, No. 4, pages 
895-403. 

(2) “Studies on the Helminth Fauna of Alaska, XXXV. On the Identity of 
Certain Cestodes (Taeniidae) From Foxes.” Robert Rausch. Reprinted with- 
out change in pagination from Proceedings of the Helminthological Society of 
Washington, volume 26, No. 2, July 1959. 

(8) “Distribution and specificity of Helminths in Microtine Rodents: Evolu- 
tionary Implications.” Robert Rausch. Reprinted from Evolution, volume XI, 
No. 3, September 1957, printed in United States of America. 

(4) “Studies on the Helminth Fauna of Alaska, XXVII. The Occurrence of 
Larvae of Trichinella Spiralis in Alaskan Mammals. Robert Rausch. B. B. 
Babero,’ R. V. Raush, and EF. L. Schiller.2, Reprinted from the Journal of Para- 
sitology, June 1956, volume 42, No. 3, pages 259-271. Received for publication, 
November 14, 1955. 

(5) “Some Observations on Rabies in Alaska, With Special Reference to Wild 
Canidae.” Robert Rausch. Madein United States of America. Reprinted from 
the Journal of Wildlife Management, volume 22, No. 3, July 1958, pages 246-260. 

(6) “Studies on the Helminth Fauna of Alaska, XXV. The Ecology and 
Public Health Significance of Echinococcus Sibiricensis Rausch & Schiller, 
1954, on St. Lawrence Island.” By Robert Rausch and Everett L. Schiller. 
Zoonotic Disease Section, Arctic Health Research Center, Public Health Service, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Anchorage, Alaska (with 
plates VII and VIII and three figures in the text). From Parasitology, volume 
46, Nos. 3 and 4, November 1956. (All rights reserved.) Printed in Great 
Britain. Author’s presentation copy. 

(7) “Studies on the Helminth Fauna of Alaska, XI. Helminth Parasites of 
Microtine Rodents—Taxonomie Considerations” Robert Rausch* Received 
for publication, March 5, 1952. Reprinted from the Journal of Parasitology, 
October 1952, volume 38, No. 5. 





1Department of Zoology, University of Illinois, Champaign, III. 


Department of Parasitology, School of Hygiene and Publie Health, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Ma. 


SAnimal-borne Disease Branch, Arctic Health Research Center, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Anchorage, Alaska. 
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(8) “On the Status of Some Arctic Mammals.” Robert Rausch. Reprinted 
from Arc ti Journal of the Arctic Institute of North America, volume 6, No. 2, 
July 1953 

named Movutper. Will you proceed, Mr. Vorys? Senator 
Bartlett just advised me that you were the son of a former colleague in 
the House of Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. Vorys. That is correct, sir. 

Congressman Movuxnprr. You are welcome. We appreciate your 
coming before the committee. 

Are you ready to proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN VORYS, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Vorys. My name is Martin Vorys, and my address is Box 
3291, EC Br., Anchorage. 

I would like to point out at the beginning that I make my living 
as a commercial fisherman, and as a big- game guide. 

This is my first letter—I have a letter, addressed to the committee, 
and then I have some additional notes, and I don’t know whether you 
will let me insert them or not; but it is about four pages of points— 
extra points that I have made’ up since I wrote this letter. 

This is addressed to the— 





MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE U.S. SENATE. 


Dear Sirs: We believe the proposed 9 million acre Arctic Wildlife Range, 
which would be located in the northeastern corner of Alaska, should be estab- 
lished for the following reasons: 

1. The range would preserve an Arctie area for future scientific research. 

2. The fauna of the area is especially rich, both in numbers and species. 

3. The eastern border of the range is the Canadian-American boundary. 
Canada is considering establishing a contiguous wildlife range, if ours is 
established. 

4. It is an almost uninhabited area, and is at present in one of the least 
accessible portions of Alaska. 

5. Alaska does not have a proportionate amount of its area in national parks 
or preserves in comparison to others of our great wilderness States, such as 
California. 

6. Virgin wilderness the world over is shrinking in size. This is an opportunity, 
and maybe one of the very few remaining ones, for Americans to preserve for 
posterity part of the once vast wilderness of our country. 

7. Since hunting, fishing, trapping, and mining will be allowable on the range 
so long as these activities do not adversely affect the wildlife and vegetation, 
there should be support from sportsmen and miners both. 

8. The range, which would be administered by the Federal Government under 
Fish and Wildlife Service, would not be as subject to political pressures as would 
be a State-controlled area. 

9. The estimated loss to the State of $275,000 in Federal matching funds would 
be a small price to pay for such a permanent range. The long-term values of this 
proposed range to tourists, native Alaskans, scientists everywhere, and con- 
servationists would far outreach any short-term monetary loss to the State. 

It is time Alaskans, along with the rest of the United States and the world, 
begin to look at such decisions as this not with a regional or personal bias but 
with a perspective equal to the final and decisive age in which we live. 

In this age, a conscientious man must consider the world as a whole and long- 
range values when forming his opinion on such an irretrievable decision as 
this one. This is not a time for exploitation, self-centeredness, or lack of regard 
for the future. Such an attitude can lead not only to destruction of wilderness 
but to extinction of lives. 


4 Arctic Health Research Center, Public Health Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Anchorage, Alaska 
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We believe preserving this arctic wildlife range for voiceless posterity can be 
as important, in its special way, to future generations as would be total and final 
world disarmament. 

Sincerely, 
MARTIN Vorys, Anchorage, Alaska. 
JERRY WILLETS, Talkeetna, Alaska. 


Note.—We are both commercial fishermen, big game guides, and trappers. 


Mr. Vorys. This letter is signed by myself and by a friend of mine, 
who is also a big-game guide and a commercial fisherman. His name 
is Jerry Willets, of Talkeetna, Alaska. 

Congressman Movutper. The letter which you have read will be 
admitted and inserted in the record as part of your statement. Is 
that your wish, to have it done ? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes, sir; I would. 

Congressman Moutprer. All right. a 

Mr. Vorys. I would also like to ask permission of the committee 
to give some indication, either by inserting verbatim or otherwise, 
that the Anchorage Daily Times editor, Robert Atwood, wrote an 
editorial in the Saturday, October 24, 1959, Anchorage Daily Times 
in favor of this range, and I don’t know what procedure I should 
follow. 

Congressman Movutper. Do you wish to make reference to it? And 
admit the article into the record ¢ L 

Mr. Vorys. I would like to just put the article in the record, if it 
is possible. 

Congressman Movxprer. All right. Very well, the article referred 
to by the witness will be admitted in evidence and inserted as part of 
the record. 

Mr. Vorys. It is self-explanatory. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


ALASKA COULD GAIN From ArcTIC RANGE BILL 


Alaskans are getting their chance to testify on the proposed 9-million-acre 
Arctic Wildlife Range. 

In theory, at least, many Alaskans generally are opposed to large land with- 
drawals. 

Special land reserves, such as the one proposed in the Arctic, often lead toa 
division of opinion among Alaskans. 

This is true in the case of the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range. The proposal 
is drawing both support and opposition within Alaska. 

The proposed range is in the northeast corner of the State, fronting on the 
Arctic Ocean. The land area involved is, roughly, 140 miles wide (east-west) 
and 120 miles long (north-south). 

Legislation that would establish the range is pending in Congress. It is spon- 
sored by the national administration. 

The purpose of the range is “to preserve, in the public interest, a magnificent 
wildlife and wilderness area in the State of Alaska * * *.” 

Enthusiastic support has been voiced by numerous national conservation and 
wildlife organizations. 

The majority of sportsmen’s organizations in Alaska have also expressed 
support. Alaska is the only place in the Nation that can provide such an area. 

Opposition stems mainly from the State administration, which contends 
among other things, that Alaska will be required to pay a larger share as it 
portion of the Federal highway program. 

This contention is based on the Federal highway program’s formula for match- 
ing funds. The formula provides that each State’s share of the road program 
? reduced or increased in direct ratio to the reduction or increase of the public 
omain. 

Therefore, any land reserve in Alaska would obligate the State to pay more 
in order to match available Federal funds. 
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More than half of the proposed range area is already withdrawn from the 
public domain. 

So, the nut of the question is really whether an additional 4 million acre 
should be withdrawn. 

In one important sense, establishment of the range would lead to a bigger 
break for Alaskans in the Federal highway program than anything yet proposed, 

It was brought out in Senate hearings in Washington last summer that passage 
of the Arctic wildlife range bill, would, in all probability, result in restoration 
to the public domain of about 20 million acres in the Arctic. 

This means, that Alaska’s net gain in public domain would be 16 million 
acres, which would reduce the State’s highway matching fund requirement by 
a considerable amount. 

At the Senate’s hearings Theodore Stevens, assistant to Interior Secretary 
Fred A. Seaton, told the committee that the national administration has hopes 
of restoring a major portion of withdrawn land in the arctic—providing the 
wildlife range is established. 

Mr. Stevens pointed out that large areas withdrawn under Public Land Order 
82 and an adjoining area designated as Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 could 
more easily be restored to the public domain after passage of the range bill. 

Mr. Stevens said: “We also think that if the Arctic Wildlife Range were 
established * * * the conservation interests throughout the United States would 
be more eager to help * * * those interested in Alaska get such things as the 
naval petroleum reserve bill passed.” 

His point was that the conservationists, who from a practical standpoint are 
a highly-potent political factor, would be more inclined to ease off their oppo 
sition to the land restoration if they were sure that a specific area had been set 
aside to preserve the natural arctic state. 

It might be called a compromise, but it appears to be a good compromise, one 
from which Alaskans and the Nation could profit. 

The compromise would be that Alaskans agree to a withdrawal of 4 million 
acres, while the Federal Government agrees to restore 20 million acres. 

Alaska, in this way, would pick up 16 million acres that could be applied to 
the Federal highway matching fund formula. 


Mr. Vorys. I have some more points that I would like to make that 
I have written up since I wrote the letter; and I made these after 
reading the hearings from the Washington hearings of June 30, 1959, 
and I think that they are important, if I could read them, please. 

Congressman Moutper. Yes, sir; you may. 

Mr. Vorys. (1) There has been a great deal of emphasis from the 
opposition as to the great size of this proposed range. 

I would like therefore, to point out that since this range is 8 mil- 
lion—as well as they can estimate it, it is 8,800,000 acres. 

Congressman Moutper. Well, may I interrupt by saying that of 
course, that is sometimes like money bills in Congress; when they men- 
tion billions, it is hard for me to visualize. Could you get some idea 
about the mileage involved ? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes,sir; | have some proportionate figures here. 

I would like to point out that since 5 million acres of this 8.8 million 
acres have already been withdrawn, only 3.8 million acres are actually 
under consideration. 

To give you some perspective of that, the acreage—Alaska is 365,- 
481,000 acres in area. This 3.8 million acres, which is the actual area 
that we are considering, because the others have been withdrawn— 
amounts to 1.03 percent of Alaska’s total area. That would give any- 
one who would want to know exactly how it compares to Alaska, some 
idea. 

I think it is certainly not too unreasonably large an area for Alas- 
kans, and their fellow Americans, to set aside for what would be the 
only existing Arctic Wildlife Range in the United States. 
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To give some more figures, which haven’t been given out to an extent 
showing the perspective, the 3.8 million acres would amount to 4.1 

reent of the present reserved public lands, which has been brought 
out that it is 25.3 percent of the total State area, the total range area 
including the 5 million acres already withdrawn, or therefore, 8,- 
800,000 acres, which is the total range, amounts to 9.5 percent of re- 
served public—of the presently reserved public lands. 

Of this 25.3 percent of reserved lands, it has been pointed out by 
Theodore Stevens at the Washington hearings, June 30 of this year, 
1959, Mr. Stevens being legal advisor to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and according to his testimony, an Alaskan, himself, that “At least 
43 million acres of this reserve could be restored if Congress took 
action on this bill, and we could move forward on the public land 
order 82.” 

That was discussed with the previous witness. 

This seems, at the very least, to be fair to oil and mineral private 
interests. 

If you wish to question me on that, I am prepared to answer what 
I feel on that. You may have a question on that. 

Another point is, I think it would be more realistic when consider- 
ing the accessibility of the range by future tourists, to assume that this 
tourist would at least already be visiting the most colorful—the his- 
torically and physically most colorful Yukon settlement of Fort Yu- 
kon. The expense of a plane trip from Fort Yukon to the range 
would not, I think, be exorbitant. It was brought out previously by 
Senator Bartlett, that a trip from Anchorage to the range would be 
prohibitive to the average man; and that is correct; but a tourist is 
usually going to go to Fairbanks or to some of the Yukon River 
towns. 


Congressman Mouuper. And what is the distance from Anchorage 
to the range? 


Mr. Vorys. I am not familiar, but it is a long way. It is about a 
thousand miles or more. 

Another point, I believe that I am right in stating, Senator Bart- 
lett, is that your question in the hearings in Washington, “Would a 
miner have an absolute right to the minerals, as long as the minerals 
existed?” was affirmed, by Mr. Stevens. I do not see what a miner 
could ask. 

This bill, as we know, permits much leeway to mining interests that 
isnot allowable in many of the other reserves. 

Another point is, even in the event that minerals were found in suf- 
ficient quantity in the area, I understand, from talking to some miners 
that I know, that transportation of the minerals out of the area would 
possibly be very difficult ; I am not fully qualified—I am not qualified 
at all to say any more than that—but from what I understand, from 
other miners, that. is true. 

The very nature of this range, and restrictive power of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in regard to mining can be said to be of advantage 
tothe smaller mining operations; especially operations involving gold 
and silver. It would tend to discourage fly-by-night operators, and 
therefore, tend to protect legitimate mining ventures. 

his is my last point.that I have written out here: It seems to me to 
significant that many big game guides favor this range, in spite 
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of the fact that if the bill were enacted, hunting would be closely con- 
trolled. We have already had the testimony of another guide, and I 
happen to know that Oscar Vogel, now in the audience, is an outfitter, 
and he told me just a little—about an hour ago, that all of his 10 
guides that he employed this year, are in favor of this range, 

Big game guides make a good proportion of their income—some- 
times their entire income, from big game; and yet the guides that J 
have talked to favor this range. 

I think that it would be well to contrast the attitude of these men 
with that of some of the miners who have offered opposition because of 
possible close regulation regarding mining. 

Congressman Moutprr. Thank you very much, Mr. Vorys, for your 
statement. Senator Bartlett, do you have any questions? 

Senator Bartierr. Well, as a matter of fact, Mr. Vorys, isn’t hunt- 
ing closely controlled all over Alaska ? 

Mr. Vorys. It is closely controlled ; yes, sir. 

Senator Barriterr. At the present time, one would have to charter 
a plane from Fort Yukon or elsewhere to go to this area; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Vorys. I believe that that would be true. 

Senator Bartierr. There is no regular air service there, anyway. 

Mr. Vorys. No, sir. 

Senator Bartterr. You said that you would be glad to comment 
upon the statements that you made, and I believe you quoted Mr. 
Stevens in that statement as saying that 43 million acres could be 
restored if Congress took action on this bill. 

Once again, I will ask this question: What relationship between the 
two is there, or should there be ? 

Mr. Vorys. Well, I think that you brought out a good point. You 
brought out one way of looking at that, and I think that perhaps that 
was not approached in the right way by the conservationists, in that I 
believe it shouldn’t be a blackmail proposition, but rather a—I don’t 
know whether you would call it a trade or not, but I think it should 
be brought out that this can be, or this should be released, this larger 
area, the naval oil reserve, and that, as I have pointed out, that that 
should satisfy all mineral and oil interests; but, as you say, I don’t 
think that I would go along with the idea of using it as a big stick. 

Senator Barrierr. You know there are dangers of all kinds, in vary- 
ing degrees, as your dad so well knows, too, Mr. Vorys, for one in public 
life. Now, there is a bill before the Congress, as I mentioned here, 
the other day, introduced by me with Senator Gruening cosponsoring 
it, to abolish Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4; and this bill was intro- 
duced after close consultation by me with the Navy Department, and 
with the understanding, which was later expressed in the President's 
budget message, that this reserve was no longer needed for Federal 
purposes; and the sequel was that a magazine article was written, 
denouncing the whole group of us as fostering another Teapot Dome. 
So, you never know. [ Laughter. | 

You said that, or I recall that you said, and I shall seek to para- 
phrase your statement: “Federal administration would not be subject 
to political pressures.” Is it your idea there that a central govern- 
ment, far removed, not subject to constant approaches, having a na- 
tional rather than the local interest in mind, is better able to withstand 
this sort of thing ? 
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Mr. Vorys. I would say “Yes” and I would like to elaborate on that, 
if I could, because I think that that is probably the largest single point 
in favor of the opposition, except for the mining interests; and I can 
see your: 

To go on, I would like to say that from what I have seen personally, 
and heard from guides and trappers, there is high regard for the Fish 
and Wildlife agents that administer the game laws up here, as op- 
posed to—I have in some of the other States—I won’t mention their 
names because it would sound—it might not be right; but where Fish 
and Wildlife agents dont’ have that, or aren’t in that high regard. 
There are exceptions—sometimes there is an occasional man that gets 
out of hand, but that would be true, in any field. 

I think that the Fish and Wildlife does very well with what the 
have in regard to game up here; they do make mistakes; but I thin 
that anybody would. And, as I say, the only reason that I am in 
favor of the Federal Government administering, instead of the State, 
is that I do feel that there is less likelihood of political influence. 

That is about all that I have to say on that matter. 

Senator Barrietr. Mr. Vorys, I merely would like to join with 
you in that part of the statement that you just made about the integ- 
rity of the Federal employees. 1 can say to you, very truthfully, 
that not only have I never known of an instance where a member of 
the game enforcement staff lacked complete integrity, and no charge 
bearing upon his integrity has ever been made to me, in all of my 
years in public life. I want to go further, too, and say that that 
applies to all of the employees of the Fisheries Division of Fish and 
Wildlife. I don’t think corruption, graft, or wrong doing of any 
kind has ever been asserted against any employee of that agency; if 
so, it is without the scope of my knowledge. 

Congressman Mouiper. Thank you, Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. That is all that I have. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you, Martin. 

Mr. Vorys. Thank you, Senator Bartlett. 

Congressman Mounper. Mr. Strandberg? 








STATEMENT OF HAROLD STRANDBERG, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Srranpberc. My name is Harold Strandberg, Anchorage, 
Alaska. I am a mining engineering, vice president of the Alaska 
Miners Association, and I wish to speak informally on behalf of the 
Alaska Miners’ Association and myself, as an individual; and I wish 
to speak also as an Alaskan, who is gravely concerned about the future 
resources of the State. I have listened with a great deal of interest 
to the parade of witnesses represented—representing those who are 
in favor of this withdrawal; and I can truthfully say that a lot of the 
statements, as an Alaskan, born here, and raised here, and familiar 
with a lot of that territory, truly astound me. It would be impossible 
for me to go over all of those statements and conflicts in the testi- 
mony; and I don’t think that it would serve any useful purpose. I 
will try to confine my remarks to some of my fears, as an Alaskan. 

This wildlife range is being created, in my humble opinion, by peo- 
ple other than Alaskans. It is being forced on us by conservation 
groups in the States, and it is only the forerunner of an attempt to 
gather more land within their grasp. 
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I do not believe that it is an honest attempt to create something for 
the people of the State; I cannot see how the best interests of the 
people of the State are going to be served by creating this 9-million. 
acre reserve. Some of this acreage, as far as we can project into the 
future, the majority of this acreage would still remain in the natura] 
state, the same state it is in now. 

I call your attention to the Chugach Range, the ride to Seward 
the ride over the Alaska Range, a ride into any portion of Alaska, 
of our 200,000 people—or where about 210,000 people exist; and | 
daresay that if you took a photograph of some portions of Alaska, far 
removed from this range and supplemented it alongside of a picture 
of the range, you couldn't tell the two apart. 

Now, our fears in the mining industry are these: we are constantly 
faced with these reservations of one type or another. This is just 
one type that we are battling; there are others in the mill. We all 
know as you well do, Senator, that this is only the beginning of a 
number of requests that are going to be made. Alaska cannot afford 
to place any further acreage in a deep freeze; a lot of talk—a lot of 
statements have been made here, that the mining industry has nothing 
to fear because we are going to be allowed to mine in there. 

Let. me submit some evidence, and it could be documented, if neces- 
sary, by other witnesses, such as you know, Earl Pilgrim, and others, 
who have attempted to mine in McKinley Park; and that is under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal agency. It was expressly stated that Me- 
Kinley Park should be open to mining. It is open to mining by law. 

Senator Barrietrr. Pardon me. That answers my question. 

Mr. SrranpperGc. But, what happens? This summer, for instance, 
I will just give you a few instances: a mining company tried to 
enter the park for exploration on a reconnaissance basis of minerals; 
they wanted to use some of the new tools of mining, such as a heli- 
copter, and a few other instruments; and they were turned down 
cold. 

So, if their statements to me are true, some of the restrictions that 
they placed on their entry into the park would make it prudent for 
any mining company to pull their crews out, and say “forget about the 
park”, which is exactly what was done. 

Earl Pilgrim has told me consistently of the troubles that he has 
had trying to do anything connected with the park. 

Let’s go on down farther south to Kodiak Island. What happened 
down there last spring at Kodiak Island? You had some wires from 
me on that, Senator. 

They amended a wildlife range which allowed mining. This is 
the Secretary of the Interior that did this, in spite of the fact that 
he had expressed to groups, in Anchorage, and publicly, that no fur- 
ther withdrawals in Alaska would be made without hearings; yet 
he went ahead, and modified that wildlife range, and the modification 
and the acreage that was modified restricted mining; you can no 
longer enter and file mining claims in that wildlife range. 

Now, that was done—I think that the Secretary astounded his own 
staff. I happened to be sitting at a luncheon meeting when I told 
one of his staff members what. had taken place and he didn’t believe 
it. I know that it astounded the local members of the Bureau of 
Land Management. If those kind of things can be done, what assur- 
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ance has the mining industry that this wildlife range, as proposed ; 
supposed to allow mining, what is going to prohibit the Secretary of 
the Interior from placing restrictions on it, that, for all practical pur- 
poses, eliminates mining‘ And I submit that I believe that that is the 
intent of those dedicated souls who are trying to set this aside; they 
feel that they cannot get this through without allowing mining, 
etroleum operation, and they are willing to go along, full well know- 
ing that the impossible regulations placed on the mining industry 
would practically—it would serve their purposes; they would have 
what they want—the area put in the deep freeze. 

Now, a lot of statements have been made that this area in the north 
is a wilderness area, and mining up there is impossible; and would 
never be worth anything anyway, and there is nothing up there now, 
and why should we be so concerned about it 

I believe that the mining industry, and especially as a citizen of 
Alaska, I am concerned about any more land—even 1 acre further 
going under control of the Federal Government under the existing 
regulations, such as they are now. 

Under the able direction of the Honorable Hamilton, the Canadians 
are doing a magnificent job of exploring their northern areas. Most 
of the area in here is no farther north than a good portion of the 
areas that are being exploited in Canada. 

I think that it would be very dangerous, at this time, for the United 
States to place any further restrictions on any of the land, until we 
have had the opportunity of a number of years of competent pros- 
pecting, under modern methods, to determine just what we do have. 

There is no reason now, and I have listened to all of the testimony, 
and read all of the testimony in Washington—there is no reason why 
this particular area should not remain in its present state, except for 
the possible mining strike in there. Maybe if we go into the law of 
averages in regard to the acreage in Alaska, we might expect that 
there might be two or three mining districts in the whole area. That, 
in itself, will not disturb the area, and surely not to any great degree; 
the opponents say that they are willing to allow mining—I know that 
many of you have maybe studied, or are familiar with the Butte, 
Mont., mining district, and you know how restricted it is; and you 
know that probably the whole area wouldn’t encompass an area 
squared from here to Lake Spenard, a distance of about 314 miles; 
yet that small area has produced more mineral wealth than the whole 
State of Alaska has produced since we began mining up here; and it 
is still producing mineral wealth. 

Now do you think that the possibilities of creating any further with- 
drawals, excluding exploration, do you think that it is worth it for 
Alaskans and Alaskan economy to put further restrictions on these 
mining areas, such as we had in McKinley Park, Glacier Bay National 
Park, and other parks? And what is to assure the mining industry 
that the restrictions may not be even greater than they are in those 
areas? I submit that the State of Alaska, at the present state of 
mining industry, cannot afford to have any more stumbling blocks 
placed in its way than already exist. There is nothing encouraging, 
to date, about the mining picture of the mining industry in Alaska 
today. It is in the worst condition that it has been, I daresay, since 
the days of the gold rush. 
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There is some exploration up here. But what we need, is to en- 
courage further development. We need to leave all the acreage 
saaliahi for the prospecting by new and modern techniques; and 
for heaven’s sake, let’s think carefully, before we place any more 
of our acreage—I think it’s some over 100 million acres now, isn’t it, 
Senator, way over a hundred and some odd million acres now that 
are in deep freeze ? ; ; 

Senator Bartierr. The answer to that is hard to give. The De- 
partment of the Interior, itself, isn’t sure; the estimates vary from 
93 tojust about 100 millionacres. 

Mr. Srranpperc. I think that it is high time for the Congress of 
the United States to step in and place a definite restriction on any 
administrative official’s power to set aside these huge withdrawals, 
I think that it should be done by Congress, and Congress alone. A 
good step was taken in that direction with a bill limiting the mili- 
tary to 5,000 acres; but to be honest with you, in all of my dealings 
with land withdrawals, I have found that the military are far more 
reasonable than the Department of the Interior; and I think that 
the Congress of the United States should definitely place a limita- 
tion on the acreage that any agency of the Government can with- 
draw without coming to Congress. 

There is nothing—I wish to state that I have nothing—I can 
understand the position of the people who are wishing to set this 
wildlife range aside. I know that they are dedicated people, many 
of them are scientists, are game guides, or they belong to any num- 
ber of various clubs, who are fostering the promotion of wilderness 
areas, conservation areas, but I believe that the Congress of the 
United States should take a very careful look at this before we 
further complicate the problems of the mining industry in Alaska, 

I thank you for your time, and I surely hope that we—that I will be 
followed by another witness for the Alaska Miners’ Association, so I 
will confine my remarks to those. 

Congressman Movutper. Mr. Strandberg, we certainly appreciate 
your very impressive and interesting statement, and your testimony, 
which causes me, Senator Bartlett, to make this observation: I haven't 
heard all of the testimony that has been produced on this controversial 
problem, but I wish to say that in my State of Missouri, in the State of 
Missouri, we have a State park board, and our parks—the administra- 
tion of our public parks has been a very successful program, and poli- 
tics have played a very little part in it because the men who are in- 
terested especially in those programs are placed on the State park 
board, and it is a bipartisan board, and the people are very proud of 
the administration of the State park board in our State. 

If that is the purpose of this area, it seems to me that the same 
— could be done in Alaska; I mean, if you propose to make it a 
park, 

Mr. Srranpperc. I believe that it is to be made a wilderness range. 
The fear of the mining industry, as I expressed it is the fact that the 
regulations—that the park would be regulated by the Department of 


the Interior. In other words, he may be able to accomplish by regula- 
tions what he couldn’t do if, by 
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Congressman Movutper. Well, then, the same principle would apply 
whether it be called a wilderness range or State park; it could be 
done by the State administration. 

Mr. Stranpbera. That’s right. 

Congressman Movutper. And in preserving it as the people of 
Alaska choose and desire that it be preserved. 

Mr. STrRANDBERG. Yes. 

Congressman Movurper. That’s all that I have to say. — 

Senator Bartiterr. Mr. Strandberg, may mining claims be located 
in Mount McKinley National Park under the general mining laws of 
the United States ? 

Mr. Stranpberc. That is correct. They can. 

Senator Bartierr. Subsequently, may those claims be located, I 
mean, patented ? 

Mr. StraNppera. Yes. As far as I know, they can. Iam not posi- 
tive. I believe they can; I think that the law stated that mineral 
entry was allowed in McKinley National Park. I do not believe that 
there isa restriction on patenting. I could be wrong. 

Senator Bartierr. Now the difficulties that ensue which you related 
in a broad way, come about because the Federal Government controls 
access ? 

Mr. Stranpeerc. That is right. And they claim—I think, in my 
own mind, that if somebody wanted to take them to court, they could 
beat them on it; but it is a restriction that is placed in the way; there- 
fore, the area doesn’t get the attention that 1t should. I am using it 
as an example; like I believe that they’1I—the park ranger can come, 
and one of the requirements that they make—they make them as tough 
and as ridiculous as they possibly can. 

Senator Bartierr. Well, let us assume that you had a mining claim 
in Mount McKinley National Park; and it had a boundary 600 feet 
from the boundary of the park itself; and you needed access by road. 
Could you build that road ? 

Mr. Srranpperc. No. Under their regulations, you can’t. They 
refused—my understanding is that they refused Earl Pilgrim access 
to McKinley Park road from a mine outside the park, and into his 
property. 

Senator Bartierr. The island of Kodiak, as I recall, Mr. Strand- 
berg, is about the same size as Puerto Rico; Puerto Rico has a few 
more people. Now do you know how much of Kodiak is withdrawn 
from mining location ? 

Mr. Srranppera. I wouldn’t want to hazard a guess on that, but 
it’s a substantial portion of the whole island that was affected by this 
order of—I believe it was last spring; it’s—I think there’s only rela- 
tively a small part of Kodiak itself now that is open for mineral 
entry. 

Senator Bartterr. The committee very well understands that you 
want a situation to be restored, or to exist, whereby there will be com- 
plete opportunity for the development of Alaska’s mineral resources; 
and that you fear that if this range is established, the opportunity 
won’t exist in that area, notwithstanding the language of the bill. 

Now there are people, many people, who claim that the value in- 
herent in an area such as this, Mr. Strandberg, the natural grandeur, 
the beauty, undisturbed, exactly as it were when time began, the life 
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that is to be found there, that these add up to something quite more 
important, in any case, than the extraction of a resource which, after 
all, is a wasting one, and soon will be gone; and that the choice is to 
be easily made, if a choice has to be made, that 500 years from now, 
the people then living in Alaska, all of them, and there will be many 
more than there are now, obviously; and the people from all over the 
Nation will bless us today for having prevented spoliation of this 
unique 9-million-acre tract in northeastern Alaska. Any comment? 

Mr. STRANDBERG. Only this, Senator, that the law of averages should 
prove out, so far as Alaska is concerned, so far as the dev elopment of 
mines; and if Alaska should become the wealthiest State, mineralwise, 
and areawise, in the whole 50 States, and if we should be able to treble, 
quadruple, and do more than that, to our mineral production, I can 
assure the conservationists that there will still be lots of area in Alaska 
that will be available for ranges such as this; but right now we know 
very little about our mineral wealth, and we hope we are about to 
embark upon a period of exploration which will give us a chance to 
find out what we do have; and therefore, I think. that to try to set 
something aside for people who may prefer to live on Mars or Saturn, 
at some time in the future, than on the Earth, I think that it is foolish. 
ness. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Strandberg. 

Congressman Movurprer. Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. I now place in the record a statement, received 
by me, from Mr. and Mrs. George Peterson : 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, October 25, 1959. 


Senator R. L. BARTLETT, 
Arctic Wildlife Hearing, Anchorage, Alaska: 

We wish to go on record as being opposed to the creation of a wildlife refuge in 
northeastern Alaska. It seems inconceivable the Government is considering 
taking from our domain this huge block of land without a sufficient study of the 
problem, without a plan for the care and development of the area should it be 
formed. 

Alaska’s natural resources have not even been scratched. There is no way of 
knowing what untold wealth may be locked up in this area; what future develop- 
ment might justify a large population (of people) along our northern shores. 
Ours is a fast changing world. This could happen in our own lifetime. The 
$250,000 in highway funds might be only a small pittance of its cost to Alaska. 
We have heard a witness make the statement that Secretary Seaton was going 
to create the refuge, if Congress didn’t, but he would prefer the latter. Many 
of us who fought the long battle for statehood thought it might free us from this 
sort of thing. 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE PETERSON. 


Senator Bartiterr. The committee will be in recess until the hour 
of 2 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at the hour of 12 o’clock, Monday, October 26, 1959, 
the hearing in the above-entitled matter was adjourned to reconvene 
at the hour of 2 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Bartierr. The chairman would like to make a personal 
statement. 

When so much testimony is presented, on so many bills, it is under- 
standable that there may be misinterpretations, and I refer at the 
moment to a statement attributed to me, in the Anchorage Daily 
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Times, of this day, Monday, October 26, in an article headlined in 
these words: “Claims Seaton Holds Back Arctic Lands.” __ 

The paragraph in question, and I haven’t read the whole article, yet, 
is inthese words: 

During the morning session, today, Bartlett charged that Interior Secretary 
Fred A. Seaton was holding back from competitive oil and gas leasing parts 
of the Arctic slope to force passage of the wildlife range bill. 

I do not remember having made here, or elsewhere, in Alaska, any 
such statement, or charge; if so, it was inadvertent, unintended, and 
erroneous. My only point in this connection has been that in Washing- 
ton, D.C., when hearings were held on the Arctic wildlife bill on 
June 30, certain witnesses, favoring the wildlife range, implied that 
if acquiescence were had from all Alaskans for the bill now before 
the committee, S. 1899, arrangements might be made to restore to the 

ublic domain parts of land now embraced in Public Land Order 82. 

t was never said, by anyone, that Secretary Seaton was, and I quote— 
holding back from competitive oil and gas leasing, parts of the Arctic slope to 
force passage of the wildlife range bill. 

That is the end of that quotation. 

I have never heard it asserted that Secretary Seaton was doing any 
such thing, and I would be the first to deny that he was, even without 

oing to him. Secretary Seaton is too high-minded a man to engage 
in any such practice; and if anything that I said would imply that 
this charge was being made, I would want to offer an apology, 
publicly, now. 

However, I just don’t believe I made such a statement. 

Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Herbert. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. HERBERT, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Hersert. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles F. Herbert. I am 
a consulting mining engineer at Anchorage, Alaska, and am appearing 
at this hearing as a representative of the Alaska Miners Association. 

I have never been within the area of the proposed wildlife range 
but I am well acquainted with the Brooks Range from Chandalar west 
tothe mouth of the Noatak River. I have traveled by foot and by boat; 
I have climbed over, flown over, and have even had the most unfor- 
tunate experience of flying into the Brooks Range. 

Senator, I would like to digress for a moment, because in earlier 
testimony today, a man said that he had been 13 months within the 
area, presumably of the wildlife range, and I know that you were 
quite taken with his remarks, Mr. Bading. However, what he was 
actually describing was an area that is some 250 miles west-southwest 
of the nearest part of the wildlife range, namely, Walker’s Lake. 
And I am well acquainted with Walker’s Lake. 

Senator Bartierr. However, this was described as an excellent game 
area. You may be giving people ideas. Perhaps they will want to 
extend those boundaries. 

Mr. Herpert. I am afraid so [laughing]. 

As most Alaskans are aware, the Brooks Range has recently been 
given considerable attention by both large and small mining com- 
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panies, and individuals. Three hundred miles west of the proposed 
wildlife range, Kennecott Copper Corp. is in its third year of devel. 
opment of a large copper deposit; just 50 miles west of the proposed 
wildlife range, Grandview Mines and others are actively developing 
and mining the gold quartz veins of the Chandalar. Within the bound. 
aries of the proposed wildlife range deposits of manganese, copper, 
and gold have been reported on the Coleen River. In 1959 at leagt 
one other major copper producer did considerable reconnaissance work 
throughout the Brooks Range in areas and plans to extend its program 
in 1960. . 

Several years ago Paul Billingsley, who is one of the leading author. 
ities on the control of ore deposition by major structural elements in 
the earth’s crust, pointed out (in a personal communication) the site 
of the proposed wildlife range as a favorable locus for major ore 
deposits. The U.S. Geological Survey has noted the intersection of 
the east-west structural elements of that part of the Brooks Range 
that lies west of 149° west longitude with northerly structural elements 
east of the Sadlerochit River, which is within the proposed wildlife 
range. Similar geological crossroads have been associated with major 
ore deposits throughout the world. The Geological Survey also notes 
that the Coastal Plain and Arctic slope within the proposed wildlife 
range are a possible petroleum province. 

It is clear that until much more work has been done, the proposed 
wildlife range cannot be dismissed as having little importance to 
future mineral production of this State. In fact, quite the contrary 
is true, and the area must remain open to exploration and mineral 
development. 

The United States was nearly self-sufficient in metals and mineral 
fuels until the last war. Since then, the Nation has become increas- 
ingly dependent on foreign imports. In 1952, the President’s Ma- 
terials Policy Commission, after an exhaustive study of the world’s 
resources, predicted that the trend to greater imports must accelerate 
in order to maintain a high living standard and to adequately care 
for an increased U.S. population. Actually, the Commission’s re 
port was too conservative as the U.S. population is increasing more 
rapidly than had been predicted and the rapid rise in living standards 
in other countries is putting severe pressure on the world’s natural 
resources, especially the irreplaceable metals and mineral fuels. 

Historically, a large measure of dependence upon foreign imports 
has led a nation to either political domination of or political depend- 
ence on its sources of supply. Since the former alternative is in- 
consistent with U.S. hopes and ideals, this Nation will be forced 
more and more to the hat-in-hand type of diplomacy as its own natural 
resources are depleted and other nations attempt to increase their own 
living standards by using their own natural resources. 

Alaska is the largest, underdeveloped, politically integral part of 
the United States. Alaska, alone of the 50 States, is at all likely to 
possess major ore deposits or very large oil reserves at near surface or 
moderate depths. In spite of rigorous climate and poor transporta- 
tion, the world demand for mineral products will put Alaskan ores 
and fuels in a competitive position. Political accessibility will be- 
come a relatively new but important term. 
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To close the mineral development of a huge 9-million-acre tract 
before its potential should have been properly assessed would be seri- 
ous national folly. 

Proponents of S. 1899 claim that the bill would not cut off mineral 
development. In fact it has been claimed that one of the main pur- 

oses of the legislation is to protect such development since establish- 
ment of the wildlife range by the Secretary of the Interior, without 
congressional action, could prevent all prospecting and mining. With 
little service to subtlety, this argument has been used to threaten 
prospectors and miners with sad consequences if they continue their 
opposition to the wildlife range. ; 

The fact is that S. 1899 would give the Secretary of the Interior 
the power, actually a directive, to close the area to the development 
of transportation and to completely regulate all travel and activity 
within the boundaries of the wildlife range. We have in Alaska many 
men who can and do face the arctic hardships, but it is much too much 
that, in addition, they also struggle with a faceless bureaucracy en- 
trenched in comfortable offices thousands of miles away. It is too 
much to ask Alaskans who fought long for statehood to work inside 
a tight bureaucratic kingdom in the Arctic. 

Parkinson’s law is well known. Each governmental bureau tends 
to build up personnel as each supervisor feels that he needs more 
men under him, which, in turn, creates the need for more supervisors 
who gleefully continue the process until public opinion or a strong 
Executive shakes the deadwood out of the unsightly tree. It appears 
that Parkinson’s law is also applicable to land. The Territory of 
Alaska was a vast tract under bureaucratic rule until statehood shook 
the tree. Immediately, the professional conservationists, who so 
dearly love Federal bureaus, tried to throw the old wood back into 
the tree by opposing State control of Alaska’s fish and game and by 
seeking reservation from State administration of huge tracts of land. 

S. 1899 is the most ambitious and the most disgraceful of these at- 
tempts. If this bill should secure passage, what is there to prevent 
or modify the extension of this variant of Parkinson’s law until state- 
hood itself should become practically nullified ? 

In the Washington hearings on this bill on last June 30, in maga- 
zine editorials, and in speeches, it has frequently been asserted that if 
S. 1899 does not pass, the area will be withdrawn anyway and, as 
punishment to the opposition, the orderly return of Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4 to the public domain will be halted. Senator Bartlett 
asked if this was a form of blackmail. My dictionary gives the his- 
torical definition of blackmail as: 

“A tribute formerly exacted from small owners in the border dis- 
tricts of England and Scotland, by freebooting chiefs, in return for 
immunity from plunder.” 

It appears to me that the testimony and the various published 
opinions of the proponents of this immense land grab have yet to pro- 
vide an articulate statement of its possible value to the State or 
Nation. 

A tourist attraction without access roads or airfields is like the 


mathematical expression of the square root of minus one; it exists but 
ho one can see it. 
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As for its scientific value as a region of ecological integrity, it has 
failed to attract naturalists, only one of whom claims to have spent 
as much as 2 months in the vast area 

The area has an admittedly low. biological productivity, which, ] 

take it, means that game is rel: atively scarce, even as reg: ards the more 

settled parts of Alaska. This provides a rather tenuous reason for 
closing a region that has not flourished under isolation. In fact there 
is every’ reason to believe that the rather sparse game population 
would suffer under Federal control. The well esteemed Commis. 
sioner of Fish and Game for Alaska, Mr. C. L. Anderson, has testified 
to this committee that— 

A long sad history of Alaska resource mismanagement by people in Wash- 
ington clearly shows that resource destruction is the inevitable consequence of 
remote-control manipulations. The only real threat to the wildlife and wilder. 
ness of the Alaskan Arctie stems from activities of a handful of wilderness 
extremists and Federal officials. 

I most certainly agree with Commissioner Anderson and feel cer. 
tain that the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range would 
damage not only the game within the Arctic but would also impede 
game conservation in “other parts of Alaska. The reservation of a 
huge tract under Federal regulations would increase the difficulty of 
State game administration in the surrounding area and, by the limita- 
tion of access to the w ildlife range and the adoption of differing regu- 
lations within it, would increase hunting pressure elsewhere. It j is 
true that proponents say that regulations within the wildlife range 
would correspond with ‘State regul: itions in the immediate vicinity, 
But if this is so, what earthly reason is there for Sa the 
range? Or is Parkinson’s law an earthly reason ? 

Establishment of the wildlife range either by passage of S. 1899 
or by administrative action could have a bitter, deleterious effect on 
wildlife conservation in Alaska. The heads of the principal conserva- 
tion groups in the United States are active proponents of this land 
grab and they have used their magazines and lecture engagements 
to voice the blackmail and threats to which I have referred and to 
eastigate Alaska’s Governor and the Alaska congressional delegation. 
At the same time and through the same mediums these men praise 
the cooperation of other State agencies and landowners in the pro- 
tection of game and game cover. They have so little perspective 
that they think that the ‘y can protect game on the one hand by co- 
operative effort but, in the case of Alask: a, achieve the same result 
only by edict. 

Remarks made by the Honorable George D. Clyde, Governor of 
Utah, in August 1958, should be heeded. Governor Clyde pointed out 
that the reservation to the English Crown of all large pine trees in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony brought public approval of the de- 
structive lumber barons who defied that edict, and that anticonserva- 
tion sentiment per sisted for near ly 200 years. 

Will Alaskans—denied the right to develop 9 million acres of their 
land, denied the rieht to protect thei Mrown W ile llife, treated as dists int 
cousins by nonresponsive bureancrats—be w ling to cooperate in the 
protection of the greatest wildlife population of any State? 

S. 1899 will not achieve any worthwhile purpose and if may do 
serious harm tothe State and the Nation. 
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I hope and trust that the Senate of the United States will bury it 
under a thunder of nays. 

Congressman Mounper. I have no questions to ask, Mr. Chairman, 
other than to commend the gentleman for his fine statement; and I 
state that I am very much impressed by it and very much in accord 
with it. 

Mr. Hersert. Representative Moulder, I should say that line of 
your questions this morning did not appear to be quite adequately 
answered. You wanted some picture of the size of this range. 

Congressman Moutper. Yes; that’s right. 

Mr. Herserr. It would be approximately one-fifth of the area of 
the State of Missouri. 

Congressman Moutper. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hereerr. Put it in another way—— 

Senator Barrierr. I have put it in another way, Mr. Herbert. It 
would be almost as large as the States of Vermont, Connecticut, and 
Delaware combined. 

Mr. Herbert, on the first page of your statement you said that 
manganese, cooper, and gold had been reported on the Coleen River. 

Mr. Herverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartrierr. Now, is that a U.S. Geological Survey report? 

Mr. Herverr. There is no published report on it. A prospector 
there by the name of Owens has been working on the headwaters of the 
Coleen River for some time, and members of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey have been in the area and have confirmed the existence of these 
minerals. I donot know of anything published yet. 

Senator Barrierr. In your mention of a major copper producer as 
having performed considerable reconnaisance work, do you know 
whether that work, any of it, was performed within the boundaries of 
the area ? 

Mr. Hereert. I could not say so. They were in the Brooks Range, 
and were going to try to cover most of the Brooks Range. Whether 
they got into the area or not, I do not know. They are rather quiet 
about their activities. 

Senator Barrierr. Would you name that river again, on page 2 of 
your statement ? 

Mr. Hernert. I would have to look at it again. Sadlerochit. 

Senator Barrierr. There are some of the best pronouncers and 
spellers before this committee that we have heard for a long time. 
[Laughter. | 

Page 4: You assume the Secretary of the Interior has been given 
what amounts to a directive to close the area to development—— 

Mr. Herserr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr (continuing). Of transportation. 

Mr. Hernerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartterr. Would you care to pinpoint that declaration a 
bit more ? 

Do you have a copy of the hearing? 

_ Mr. Herserr. I do not have a copy of the hearings that were held 
in Washington, but in there, and in articles I refer to, one by Dr. 
Murie, that was in, I believe, what is called a mazagine now—I remem- 
ber reading it—and the testimony that has been generally been given is 
that the surface should not be disturbed. I recall, particularly in the 
Washington hearings, a discussion about how bad tractor trails are. 
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As for its scientific value as a region of ecological integrity, it has 
failed to attract n: uturalists, only one of whom claims to have spent 
as much as 2 months in the vasé area 

The area has an admittedly low biological productivity, which, | 
take it, means that game is relatively scarce, even as regards the more 
settled parts of Alaska. This provides a rather tenuous reason for 
closing a region that has not flourished under isolation. In fact there 
is every reason to believe that the rather sparse game population 
would suffer under Federal control. The well esteemed Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Game for Alaska, Mr. C. L. Anderson, has testified 
to this committee that— 

A long sad history of Alaska resource mismanagement by people in Wash- 
ington clearly shows that resource destruction is the inevitable consequence of 
remote-control manipulations. The only real threat to the wildlife and wilder- 
ness of the Alaskan Arctic stems from activities of a handful of wilderness 
extremists and Federal officials. 

I most certainly agree with Commissioner Anderson and feel cer- 
tain that the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range would 
damage not only the game within the Arctic but would also impede 
game conservation in “other parts of Alaska. The reservation of a 
huge tract under Federal regulations would increase the difficulty of 
State game administration in the surrounding area and, by the limita- 
tion of access to the wildlife range and the adoption of dilferi ing regu- 
lations within it, would increase hunting pressure elsewhere. It is 
true that proponents say that regulations within the wildlife range 
would correspond with ‘State regul: tions in the immediate vicinity. 
But if this is so, what earthly reason is there for establishing the 
range? Oris Parkinson’s law an earthly reason ? 

Establishment of the wildlife range either by passage of S. 1899 
or by administrative action could have a bitter, deleterious effect on 
wildlife conservation in Alaska. The heads of the principal conserva- 
tion groups in the United States are active proponents of this land 
grab and they have used their magazines and lecture engagements 
to voice the blackmail and threats to which I have referred and to 

eastigate Alaska’s Governor and the Alaska congressional delegation. 

At the same time and through the same mediums these men praise 
the cooperation of other State agencies and landowners in the pro- 
tection of game and game cover. They have so little perspective 
that they think that they can protect game on the one hand by co- 
operative effort but, in the case of Alaska, achieve the same result 
only by edict. 

Remarks made by the Honorable George D. Clyde, Governor of 
Utah, in August 1958, should be heeded. Governor Clyde pointed out 
that the reservation to the English Crown of all large pine trees in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony brought public approval of the de- 
structive lumber barons who defied that edict, and that anticonserva- 
tion sentiment persisted for nearly 200 years ; 

Will Alaskans—denied the right to dev elop 9 million acres of their 
land, denied the right to protect their own wildlife, treated as distant 
cousins by nonresponsive bureaucrats—be willing to cooperate in the 
protection of the greatest wildlife population of any State? 

S. 1899 will not achieve any worthwhile purpose and it may do 
serious harm to the State and the Nation. 
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I hope and trust that the Senate of the United States will bury 
under a thunder of nays. 

Congressman Moutper. I have no questions to ask, Mr. Chairman, 
other than to commend the gentleman for his fine statement: and I 
state that I am very much impressed by it and very much in accord 
with it. 

Mr. Hersert. Representative Moulder, I should say that line of 
your questions this morning did not appear to be quite adequately 
answered. You wanted some picture of the size of this range. 

Congressman Moutper. Yes; that’s right. 

Mr. Herserr. It would be approximately one-fifth of the area of 
the State of Missouri. 

Congressman Movutper. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hereerr. Put it in another way—— 

Senator Barrierr. I have put it in another way, Mr. Herbert. It 
would be almost as large as the States of Vermont, Connecticut, and 
Delaware combined. 

Mr. Herbert, on the first page of your statement you said that 
manganese, cooper, and gold had been reported on the Coleen River 

Mr. Herverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartietr. Now, is that a U.S. Geological Survey report? 

Mr. Hernerr. There is no published report on it. A prospector 
there by the name of Owens has been working on the headwaters of the 
Coleen River for some time, and members of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey have been in the area and have confirmed the existence of these 
minerals. I donot know of anything published yet. 

Senator Barruerr. In your mention of a major copper producer as 
having performed considerable reconnaisance work, do you know 
whether that work, any of it, was performed within the boundaries of 
the area ? 

Mr. Hersert. I could not say so. They were in the Brooks Range, 
and were going to try to cover most of the Brooks Range. Whether 
they got into the area or not, I do not know. They are rather quiet 
about their activities. 

Senator Barriterr. Would you name that river again, on page 2 of 
your statement ? 

Mr. Hereert. I would have to look at it again. Sadlerochit. 

Senator Barrierr. There are some of the best pronouncers and 
spellers before this committee that we have heard for a long time. 
{Laughter. | 

Page 4: You assume the Secretary of the Interior has been given 
what amounts to a directive to close the area to development—— 

Mr. Hersert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr (continuing). Of transportation. 

Mr. Herpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartterr. Would you care to pinpoint that declaration a 
bit more? 

Do you have a copy of the hearing? 

Mr. Hereert. I do not have a copy of the hearings that were held 
in Washington, but in there, and in articles I refer to, one by Dr. 
Murie, that was in, I believe, what is called a mazagine now—I remem- 
ber reading it—and the testimony that has been generally been given is 
that the surface should not be disturbed. I recall, particul: arly in the 
Washington hearings, a discussion about how bad tractor trails are. 
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Senator Barter. Your notion is that no matter what it said about 
readiness to make it possible to mine here, and for multiple-use actiy- 
ities to be carried on, that actually the end result is going to be that 
it will be made pretty much of a wilderness area ? 

Mr. Hereserr. Oh, I think that it would. Testimony has already 
been given on actions within Glacier Bay National Mounment, Mount 
McKinley Park. It is true that they are under the Park Service. This 
would be under the Fish and Wildlife, but—well, we have no assur- 
ance nor even any expectation that the people who administer this 
area, if it is established, would not live up to the spirit in which it 
was originally proposed, which is to protect it in its primitive splendor, 

Senator Barrierr. You don’t envision a circumstance wherel y our 
State game enforcement officials would be permitted, within the range, 
to administer St: ute law, but, on the contrary, Federal officials would 
administer regulations proposed by the State? 

Mr. Herserr. Well, the bill provides that the regulations shall be 

made by the Secretary of the Interior; not—there is no requirement 
that they be made in consultation with the State. Actually, I think 
that the State of Alaska, in its first session of the first legislature, 
carefully considered the protection of Alaska, and the multiple use of 
its resources; and after a very long hassle, and a lot of hard work, 
they passed a very good fish and game bill; and there is actually a 
provision in that bill for the State to establish and administer such an 
area. 

Senator Bartitett. Mr. Herbert, some conservation groups and in- 
dividuals have declared that of all of the States, perhaps none has a 
worse law governing this subject than Alaska. 

Mr. Herpert. Yes, sir; I am very well aware of that. I take great 
exception to it, since I was in Juneau when that bill was established; 
and you hav e already had a witness this morning; the chairman of the 

tesources Committee of the Alaska State Senate expressed her views; 
her counterpart in the house, the Hon. Andy Peterson, they worked 
very hard, and they had oe h able help, and I think that they estab- 
lished a very good bill. I do not know why any conservation group 
with headquarters in Washington should make such a statement, but I 
have read that statement. 

Senator Bartierr. I shall ask you, as I have asked others, if you will 
favor enactment of a bill requiring every department of the Federal 
Government to come to Congress before making land withdrawals 
larger than 5,000 acres? 

Mr. Herbert. I most certainly endrose that, and I might add, again 
referring to the State legislature, that their bill contains that provision 
as regards State lands. 

Senator Bartrierr. Thank you, Mr. Herbert. 

Senator Bartierr. The committee desires to thank the citizens of 
Anchorage for the very useful, helpful testimony they have given. 
We have been gratified to have had such a large attendance on the 
part of those who have not cared to testify, who have been here as 
auditors. Iam sure that I speak for Mr. Moulder, and would speak for 
all the other members of both committees, in saying that the testimony 
given here, and in the other Alaska communities, and I am sure that 
which will be given as we continue on our trip, will be a major factor 
in the final determinations to be made regarding this legislation. 
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The committee leaves tonight for Seward. Hearings will be re- 
sumed there in the morning, and in Cordova in the afternoon. 

From Cordova, we go on to Valdez, and then to Fairbanks. The 
committee now will stand in recess to reconvene at Seward in the 
morning, at an hour uncertain. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p.m., Monday, October 26, 1959, the hearing in 
the above-entitled matter was recessed to reconvene Tuesday, October 
97,1959, in Seward, Alaska.) 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, October 26, 1959. 
Reference: Arctic Wildlife Range Senate bill 1899. 
Hon. R. BARTLETT, 
Senator, Alaska, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT: You fully realize the importance of natural re- 
sources, especially to the State of Alaska. 
A very good form of conservation along with the protection of wildlife is an 
orderly development of our natural resources, especially by private enterprise. 
The creation of such a large reserve will only restrict and hold back con- 
structive development of the State. The creation of this withdrawal does not 
appear to be for the best future interest of the State. 
Yours truly, 
H. R. BecKwIrTH. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, October 26, 1959. 
To: Senator E. L. Bartlett. 
Subject: Wildlife range. 

Deak Sir: This is to inform you of my support of the proposed 9-million- 
acre land grant to be used as a wildlife refuge. I feel any person or groups 
who object to this proposed land grant are taking a very shortsighted view to 
the long-range development of our State, most assuredly they are completely 
ignoring what has happened in other areas where no conservation of wildlife 
was made. 

The development of our State depends upon how many industries our natural 
resources can support. At the moment large industries of oil, coal, minerals, 
lumber, and farming are in the future. Our wildlife is here, now. Let’s keep 
at least some of it, not only for Alaska’s benefit but for all people. Surely a 
State with the land area of Alaska can set aside the areas needed to preserve 
its wildlife. 

I have been a resident of Alaska since May 1950. I hope to spend the rest 
of my life here. I will always be in favor of conservation of our wildlife. 

Sincerely, 
Evporace A. CAIRNS 
Mrs. William F. Cairns. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, October 25, 1959. 
To: Senator EF. L. Bartlett. 
Subject: Wildlife range. 
From: Wm. F. Cairns, Jr. 

DEAR Sir: I am writing to voice my opinion on the proposed wildlife range 
in northeastern Alaska. I have lived in the Chugiak area for the past 9 years 
and from what I have seen in my own neighborhood, I think that wildlife in 
their natural state will be a thing of the past in the next 50 years. When one 
Stops to think for a moment that Alaska is the last refuge for most of the large 
animals that once were common over all of North America, I think that it 
would be a crime not to do something about it. In the past century there are 
some 400 animals and birds that have disappeared from the earth and men 
have been the main cause of their loss. I have always enjoyed hunting and 
fishing but I am afraid that my grandchildren will find slim pickings if some- 
thing isn’t done, and soon. Forest fires, stream pollution, and just poor attitude 
on the part of people in general are doing more harm than a war could. 

I think that a game range such as has been proposed would be a good tourist 
attraction. I have read the article in the Times of October 238, 1959, whereas 
Mr. Holdsworth, who is, by the way, the commissioner of natural resources, 
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states that the Nation cannot afford an area that large to be withdrawn. [ qo 
not agree with him on this subject, also the rest of the people from State 
commissions whose statements were along the same lines. In the first place 
you would have to get $100 an ounce for gold in the area under question to make 
it pay. I don’t think that even the miners of this State would care to liye 
here with no wildlife. It would be a sorry thing. Do you know that it is hard 
to see a moose anymore? At one time in the last 5 years I counted 57 moose 
from mile 16 to Mountain View. I seldom see any at all now. I used to get my 
limit of good rainbow in lower Fire Lake in a couple of hours. I doubt if you 
can do it in a week now. This is what an expanding population can do in just 
a few short years. I know that we are gong to grow and will have large popula- 
tion centers, but surely in a State the size of this one we can set aside an area 
such as is proposed and leave it. as Mr. Holdsworth stated, unpopulated, unex- 
plored, and undeveloped. And after all the mines have been dug and the wells 
drilled and the roads all built, IT have a hunch it will be the nicest place in the 
State. I was talking to a fellow from Kansas the other day. He was telling 
me he heard there were buffalo up here and he wanted to see one. He told me 
that in 1870 it was estimated that there were approximately 30 million buffalo 
in Kansas. I sure hope I don’t have to go all the way to Kansas to see a 
moose 50 years from now. 

I am sorry that I cannot attend the hearings in person. I do hope this letter 
will be accepted and that you will realize that there are a lot of people just 
like me who are not members of organized groups but who do love Alaska’s 
wonderful wildlife and hope that it can be preserved and still have a fine 
progressive State. Take care of yourself, we are going to need you for some time 
to come, Iam afraid. 

Yours sincerely, 


WM. F. CaIrns, Jr. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FoREIGN COMMERCE, 


Seward, Alaska. 
Present: E. L. Bartlett, Alaska. 


The committee met in Seward, Alaska, Hon. E. L. Bartlett presid- 
ing. 

Senator Bartietr. The committee will come to order. We are 
happy to be in Seward in the course of hearings which have taken us to 
date from Ketchikan up the coast and from here we shall go on to 
Cordova and Valdez and later to Fairbanks where the series of hear- 
ings will probably be concluded. 

I first want to express appreciation to the people of Seward for mov- 
ing the hearing hour from 10 o’clock to 9 o’clock in recognition of the 
schedule which was necessarily changed. 

I should like for the benefit of the local people to introduce the 
members of the party who are with me and who are giving so much 
assistance as we study these transportation and allied matters. Both 
the staff members and the others in the party. 

Mr. Harry Huse, of the Senate committee, who handles matters hav- 
ing to do with fish and wildlife. And at my immediate right is the 
chief counsel for the Senate committee, and a very able and efticient 
chief counsel he is, Harold Baynton. 

To my left is the transportation counsel for the committee, Frank 
Barton. Taking all this down is a man who first came to Alaska when 


he was 3 years old. He has lived at St. Michael and at Anchorage 
and has been all over the premises. 


He now lives in Seattle, Bill 
Miller. 
And seated over here is none other than our esteemed and well-liked 
/ State commissioner of the department of commerce, Abe Romick. 

Today we will hear witnesses on S. 1899, to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Arctic Wildlife Range in the State of Alaska. It relates 
to the proposal submitted to the Congress by the Secretary of the 
Interior for setting aside 9 million acres in northeastern Alaska as a 
wildlife range. There has been much testimony pro and con on this 
bill as we have moved about this State. 

Now the chairman is grateful that the mayor of Seward, Mayor 
Petrovich, has honored us with his presence at this meeting and we 
should be very glad to hear from you, Mr. Mayor, in case you have 
any general words before we call upon the witnesses, 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ALEX PETROVICH, MAYOR OF SEWARD, 
ALASKA 


Mayor Perrrovicn. I am Alex Petrovich, mayor of the city of 
Seward. 

It is with great pleasure that I welcome this body to the city of 
Seward. It is quite an honor to sit in front of this committee working 
for the good of the State of Alaska and honoring us here in the city 
of Seward. I hope that you enjoy being in Seward and I am sure 
our city will benefit on account of the committee’s visit. Thank you, 
Senator Bartlett. . 

Senator Bartierr. We are glad to have this welcome from you and 
appreciate your presence here, Mayor Petrovich, and I want to put 
it on the record that the mayor of Seward was one of the best post- 
masters Naptown ever had. 

This morning, a question was put to me about the Arctic Wildlife 
Range, which I said I would answer when we convened. It related to 
the authority of the Secretary of the Interior to establish a range of 
this character without approval by the Congress, and the answer is, 
the Secretary of the Interior does have that authority conferred upon 
him by law. The date of that law is unknown to me. The Secretary 
of the Interior could, if he wanted to, and I am sure he wouldnt, 
turn all the public domain of Alaska today, tomorrow, any time, into 
a wildlife range by signing his name to an appropriate order. The 
bill before the Congress—the bills: one has been introduced in each 
House of the Congress—was offered by the administration, by the 
Secretary of the Interior. In urging its approval, he made the point 
that if he established this 9-million-acre range, mining would not be 
permissible at all. He said that he believed some mining should be 
allowed and the bill would make this arrangement possible. 

Last year, or the year before that, the law came into effect which 
required the Department of Defense to seek legislative approval from 
the Congress for any withdrawal of public domain lands wherever 
it might be found in the States—that includes Alaska, of course—in 
excess of 5,000 acres. If the Army, for example, wanted 7,000 acres 
near Seward—if there was that much public domain land here—they 
could acquire it only with the affirmative action by the Congress. I 
introduced, not long ago, with Senator Gruening as a cosponsor, 4 
bill which would require all departments of the Federal Government 
to secure the consent of Congress before making withdrawals of more 
than 5,000 acres, and that is the situation regarding the Arctic Wild- 
life Range. It isn’t all of it, by any means, because we have had a 
good many thousand words of testimony relating to it, and if anyone 
here in Seward wants to be heard on that subject they will be welcome. 

As our next witness is Mr. Kim Clark, I am sure that we are going 
to hear about the range. 


STATEMENT OF KIM CLARK, KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Crark. My name is Kim Clark, Kodiak. I am representing 
two organizations, Andy Simons and myself. 

Senator Bartiett. You have here—— 

Mr. Crark. This is a statement from the Kodiak Outdoorsmen, & 
conservation organization. This is a Kodiak conservation club. 
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Senator Bartrierr. Kim, you might read these letters into the record 
and then we will accept the letters themselves for the file. 

Mr. CiarKk. The first isthe Kodiak Outdoorsmen. 

(The letter 1s as follows :) 

As a group dedicated to conservation and wise and multiple use of our wild- 
life and other natural resources we, the Kodiak Outdoorsmen, would like to 
see the Arctic Wildlife Range established. This move was unanimously con- 
curred upon at a recent meeting, 

Since Alaska fish and game laws will apply, mining will be allowed, and State 
matching funds to receive Federal highway moneys little affected, there should 
be no serious objections to setting aside these remote arctic slopes. 

Of particular significance and value is the inclusion of the only polar bear 
denning region on U.S. soil, that there is at present no true arctic wildlife area 
set aside, and that a Similar contiguous area is proposed by our Canadian 
friends. _ ; : ; 

We sincerely hope that this important project will be given a favorable report 
by you worthy gentlemen and the Arctic Wildlife Range will be a reality in the 
near future for the use and enjoyment of all the people. 

Sincerely yours, 
ZORA WILSON, 
President, the Kodiak Outdoorsmen Club. 

Mr. Cuark. This is a statement from the Kodiak Conservation Club. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

We of the Kodiak Conservation Club of Kodiak, Alaska, do heartily endorse 
the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range. 


In the interest of conservation and value to future generations, this range will 
have inestimable value. 


It is our unanimous opinion that the establishment of this range will not 
interfere in the development of the State, but will in fact make Alaska more 
attractive to visitors, because such natural areas are becoming increasingly 
popular and valuable as population increases and wild lands dwindle. 

Therefore, we urge that the Arctic Wildlife Range be established in its entirety 
as soon as possible. 


Sincerely yours, 
WINForD A. Hoover, President. 

Senator Bartetr. Kim, do those recommendations conform with 
your own views ? 

Mr. CLark. Pretty much. I have a few words of my own, but they 
are not typewritten. 

Senator Barttertr. Let me ask you first, before you come to your own 
words, how many members does the Kodiak Conservation Club have? 

Mr. Crark. Roughly, 200. 

Senator Barttetr. And the Kodiak Outdoorsmen Club ? 

Mr. Crark. About 100. 

Iam looking for this so it will savetime. Andy endorses it, too. 

Senator Barrterr. Andy Simons? 

Mr. CLark. Andy Simons. 

Senator Barrterr. He is a member of the Alaska Game Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Crark. Right. He couldn’t get in, though. I stopped by 
there on the way in. 

These are some of my comments. In support of the supposed 
Arctic Wildlife Range I would like to present the following comments. 

One, agg arctic areas need to preserve a habitat as natural 
as possible for future generations to enjoy, study, and use. 

Two, such an area could be used for reintroduction of musk ox on 
the mainland of Alaska. Also, for protecting polar bear denning 
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sites, protecting endangered species, both fauna and flora, and add 
inestimable value to Canada’s proposed similar contiguous area. 

With 5 million acres withdrawn, only 4 million more are needed, 
If these are granted the better atmosphere for release of other lands 
withdrawn under Public Land Order 82 would be created to save 
Alaska considerable and matching funds under the Alaska omnibus 
bill. 

Four, the need for such areas increases as tensions and popula- 
tions increase. Witness the increasing numbers of visitors to present 
national parks, forests, refuges, and so forth. In some, the facili- 
ties are overtaxed badly and new areas are needed. This range would 
add roughly 10,000 square miles to Alaska’s 55,000 square miles of 
national parks, monuments, forest refuges now. Compared to Cali- 
fornia this is roughly one-third—that’s proportionately—of similar 
reserves there. 

Senator Bartierr. Kim, that word’s gotten out. We get that com. 
parison everywhere we go. 

Mr. Crark. Well, those are facts. 

Senator Barrierr. Facts are entitled to be heard, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Crark. I should think so. Of course, everyone is entitled to be 
heard, but you have to weed out the facts from the other material. 

Senator Barrierr. Sometimes I wonder if “Pink” Gutermuth has 
been writing letters from Washington. 

Mr. Crark. He could be, but I didn’t get it from “Pink.” 

No. 6, this region is valuable chiefly to wildlife, but with multiple 
use :llowed any other resources could be used. Therefore, I heartily 
endorse the expeditious establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Senator B ARTLETT. Kim, why if mining is going to be permitted, 
why if hunting is going to be permitted, “should the range be estab- 
lished? What difference will there be then ? 

Mr. Crark. Well, for one thing, any species in danger like, say, the 
polar bear, they could disallow hunting at least in these denning sites, 
Apparently the female bears come ashore to have their cubs, they 
don’t have them out in the pack, and this area at least under a range, 
could be protected that way. Polar bears get little protection as it is 
with airplane hunting the way it is. 

Senator Barrierr. Yes, but how could better protection be af- 
forded by a range? I mean, game regulations can be drawn up now 
to apply to any ‘partic ular locality i in Alaska by way of limitation of 
seasons, the amount of take or hunting can be forbidden entirely, so I 
am having great difficulty in seeing what differences would come 
about on account of the range. 

Mr. Crarkx. Nothing, except it would be easier under a range setup 
with a protected area establishment to do this. 

Senator Bartierr. But why? The Alaska Game Commission— 

Mr. Ciark. Well, in any protected area it is easier to get the regula- 
tions enforced than it is just on open land. 

Senator Barrierr. Why ? 

Mr. Crark. There is usually an agent or two right in residence 
there; otherwise, they are liable to ‘be a thousand miles away. 

Senator Bartierr. We were told in Washington that the first year 
of the range they intend to spend $32,000 and if histor y repeats itself 
some of this will be spent in W ashington, some will be spent in Fair- 
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banks, some will be spent in Fort Yukon, and maybe some will be left 
over for the range. And this has to do with an area that is almost as 
big as Connecticut, Delaware, and Vermont combined. Do you think 
there is going to be any better protection in that manner than under 

the present arrangement? é 

Mr. Cuarx. Probably in the first years there won’t be as good pro- 
tection as later. We are thinking of the future here probably more 
than right now. Where would we be if Yellowstone and Yosemite 
weren’t set aside years ago by some foresighted individuals including 
Teddy Roosevelt ? 

Senator Barrietr. That’s a national park. 

Mr. Ciark. OK, this is very similar. We only have one national 
park in Alaska. 

Senator Barriterr. And two national monuments. 

Mr. Cuiark. Right, but they can be reached by visitors easily. 

Senator Barrterr. What I am trying to drive at, Kim, 1s very 
sincerely, to get an effective answer to the points which are raised all 
the time. It wouldn’t be possible, would it, that since the State is 
going to come into control of the game—there is a very urgent desire 
by Interior to put aside another huge area that will remain under con- 
tinuous Federal domination—the very thing the Alaskans have been 
fighting against all these years. 

“Mr. Ctark. I don’t think that is the real reason. They are inter- 
ested from a conservation standpoint in having this area set aside, 
otherwise it won’t be set aside. 

Senator Barrierr. If game regulations are effective, if they can be 
applied in a local manner as well as general, then why is it that we 
require the wildlife range? I wish you would repeat your statement 
on that. 

Mr. Ciark. Why we require one? The same reason we require na- 
tional parks. If we take this area it gives it increased protection. 

Senator BarrLetr. How? 

Mr. Crark. If it is set aside more men can be used on that area 
there rather than scattered over a wider area. 

Senator Barrierr. The committee is notably confused now about 
these polar bears. The testimony in Washington was that all the 
about-to-be mamma bears flock to the land within the boundaries of 
this proposed range and have their cubs. The notion I got was that 
they come from everywhere. But, then a witness told the committee 
the other day that this isn’t true, that a good many of the polar bear 
cubs are actually born on the Arctic ice. My recollection, but not my 
sure recollection, is that he also said that there is an error here in what 
dens there actually are to the westward of the boundary line. Do 
you have any personal information about the habits, dispositions, 
likes, and dislikes of polar bears? 

Mr. Crarx. All I know is that generally here, Siberia, and appar- 
ently parts of northern Scandinavia and Canada, they come ashore. 
It is not just this one area that polar bears come over the pole to have 
their young. Probably some have them on ice, but I have never 
studied them. Especially up there. Somebody else would be more 
capable of answering that specific question than I would. Somebody 
who has really been there and studied them. 

43642—60—pt. 2-9 
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Senator Bartierr. Kim, you mentioned that if this range were 
created a better atmosphere would be available for restoring to the 
public domain land embraced in Public Land Order 82. Now that 
land was withdrawn for the prosecution of the war effort so that the 
Navy might search for oil and gas. Do you believe that its return 
to the public domain, if it is not needed any longer for the purpose 
for which it was set aside, should be predicated upon this range in 
any manner whatsoever? 

Mr. CrarK. How do you mean, predicated ? 

Senator Bartuert. Well, if you believe that atmosphere ought to 
have anything to do with the restoration of Public Land Order 82 
land to the public domain, do you think there is any connection be- 
tween that and the wildlife range, or that there ought to be? 

Mr. Crarx. I think there would be created this atmosphere, it 
would be sort of a horse trade, apparently. As I understand it, there 
pe ¥ million acres withdrawn under Public Land Order 82, is that 
right 

Senator Barrierr. I am a little afraid to say because I always get 
my figures mixed up and I was corrected vialenithy and properly in 
Anchorage several times on that. Let me say approximately. 

Mr. Crark. A good portion of this is in good oil and gas country, 
apparently, or potential oil and gas country. Of course if that was 
released and Alaska realized the ott fees it would cut down their 
matching funds because there would be that much more in public 
domain. 

Senator Bartierr. That is true. That is very true, but I sort of 
received the implication that some people, and assuredly not anyone 
officially connected with the Department of the Interior, suggests 
that if all Alaska would go along with this 9 million acre withdrawal 
that it would be ever so much simpler to have the Public Land Order 
82 land go back to the public domain. I believe it is basically wrong, 
Kim, to connect the one with the other because if this land isn’t 
needed in prosecution of the war effort any longer it ought to be put 
back in the public domain, whether or not a wildlife range is under 
contemplation. I wonder how you feel about that? 

Mr. Crarx. Possibly true in the future, but at the present time 
indications don’t point that way. 

Senator Bartiert. I don’t follow you, Kim. Why not now? The 
Navy isn’t searching for oil any more. 

Mr. CuarK. Apparently not. 

Senator Bartierr. The Secretary of the Interior has restored part 
of it and so it would seem obvious that to the benefit of the State and 
national economy this ought to go back to public domain so it could 
be leased out for oil and gas purposes. At least, I think so. 

Mr. Crarx. So much of this range area, apparently at least to the 
east toward Canada is not the best oil country. 

Senator Bartierr. Mining people in Anchorage told us yesterday 
that there are indications, but really no one knows because so little 
geological work has been done. 

Mr. CxarK. That is true. There is always apt to be almost any- 
— up here. How valuable no one knows yet till more exploring 1s 

one. 
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Senator Bartitetrr. Thank you, Kim, for coming before the com- 
mittee and presenting yours views along with those many good Alas- 
kans who appeared before the committee. I was thinking as we went 
along, Kim, you know about 20 years ago the Secretary of the Interior 
proposed setting aside Admiralty Island down in southeastern Alaska 
as a bear preserve. Conditions change, thinking changes, because if a 
single Alaskan had appeared before any committee then to endorse 
the proposition which was advanced by the Secretary of the Interior, 
he would have been run, I am sure, completely out of camp. Thank 

ou. 
Mr. CuarK. Could I just say one more thing? 

Senator Bartietr. Sure enough. 

Mr. Ciark. This is just a sort of broad statement. All these parks 
and so forth I think are going to be the attraction to the people of the 
States in the long run. I think a lot of Alaska’s economy is going to be 
based on hunting, fishing, and, of course, the visitors and the sight- 
seers. The ones that want to see a wild animal go down the highway, 
that’s the high spot of their trip. Areas that aren’t really valuable 
for any other reason I think are well worthwhile being set aside with 
wildlite its main interest or main reason. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Kim. 

For the benefit of the others around the table I should say that Mr. 
Clark could qualify as an expert witness on the subject of bear. He has 
been studying as a biologist the Brown Bear of Kodiak for a good 
many years and he goes up close to these monsters and shoots them 
with arrows containing dye so he can follow their migratory habits, 
and I think it is one of the marvels of the 20th century that he is still 
alive. 

Mr. Cuark. It is easy. I don’t even have to run. 

Senator Bartierr. Are there further witnesses ? 

Apparently not, so the committee is preparing to close its hearings 
at Seward and probably would have done so long since if the chairman 
wouldn’t always insist on asking so many questions. 

I want to say in behalf of all of us that we have tremendously en- 
joyed the opportunity of having been here. We feel that you have 
have made a distinct contribution to the general hearings and we are 
gratified that so many Seward residents have been present. 

The committee will adjourn to reconvene at a later hour this day 
in Valdez. 

(Hearing adjourned at 12: 15 p.m., Tuesday, October 27, 1959.) 

(The following letter was subsequently submitted for the record :) 

KopIAK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Kodiak, Alaska, November 28, 1959. 
Hon. B. L. BARTLETT, 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Barttett: The Kodiak Chamber of Commerce in consideration of 
the withdrawal area in northeast Alaska has made the following recommenda- 
tions: 

It is their professed opinion that an additional 4 million acres should not be 
withdrawn by the Federal Government for this purpose but that the use of this 
land should be left to the State organizaions concerned. 

Very truly yours, 


R. HoLMES JOHNSON, President. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForeIGN CoMMERCE, 
Cordova, Alaska. 

The committee met in the American Legion Hall at 5 p.m., Senator 
E. L. Bartlett presiding. 

Senator Barrietr. The committee will be in order. This is a meet- 
ing of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. _ 

It is a particular pleasure for me, of course, to be back here in 
Cordova and to have had the opportunity to have shaken hands with 
so many people whom I have known for so long. 

Now generally at this stage of the game I introduce the other mem- 

bers of the group. Tonight I am not going to do that. Not so much 
because we want to hurry along as fast as possible considering the 
late hour of the meeting, but more particularly because it is our under- 
standing that all of us will assemble a bit later in the evening in even 
happier and more auspicious circumstances, and at that time it is my 
hope and belief that the mayor of Cordova, none other than Barney 
Anderson, will perform this introductory service. 
S. 1899, to authorize the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife 
Range is before the Senate committee, but not before the correspond- 
ing House committee and the House bill is being considered by the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

We are prepared, despite the fact that our schedule requires us to 
leave here at a fairly early hour tomorrow morning for Valdez and 
then go on to Fairbanks to hear whatever Cordova witnesses may want 
to testify, and we will do this no matter how late the hour may run. 
We are here to serve you and receive your views on this particular 
legislation. 

Now, Mayor Anderson, if you care to come forward, sit down in 
this chair, approach the mike very closely so that your words may be 


imperishably captured on this tape, and tell us how glad you are that 
we are here, we will listen to you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BARNEY ANDERSON, MAYOR OF CORDOVA, 
ALASKA 


Mayor Anperson. My name is Barney Anderson, mayor of this 
friendly city of Cordova, Alaska. 

Bob, I would like to call you Delegate—I almost did—and I am 
going to have to call you Senator now. 

Senator Bartiterr. Or Bob. 
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Mayor Anperson. I don’t want to say “Bob,” because it doesn’t give 
you enough dignity. We want to have an opportunity to show you 
people some of the traditional hospitality of Cordova. Cordova js 
known as the friendly city, and we are not particularly keen this time 
on getting anything out of you. We are going to give you something 
this time. 

I am not going to take any more time; but if there is anyone here 
who doesn’t like Cordova crab, I would suggest that you stop some- 
where and get yourself a hamburger and go to a show or go fishing 
tonight, because you’ve got a crab feed coming up. Thank you. 

Senator Bartiterr. Mayor Anderson, your words are eloquent. 

Mayor Anperson. They are even true, Bob. 

Senator Bartierr. For the benefit of my Cordova friends, and 
perhaps I look particularly at Harold Hanson and Dick Janson in 
this respect, I want to inform you that statehood has made a profound 
difference. I am used to going through Alaska with committees of 
various sorts on various propositions. It hasn’t mattered through 
the years what the committee may be or what the subject may have 
been, because it always wound up dealing almost exclusively with 
fishtraps. 

Now—and I know that this statement will not be believed—on this 
venture, which already has taken us clear from Ketchikan to Anchor- 
age and back here, the phrase “fishtraps” by a witness has been uttered 
only once. 

I wonder who it is here who has arranged a list of witnesses in the 
order of their appearance, or if that arrangement has been made? 
Are there any witnesses to be heard in Cordova? Dick, why don’t 
you come forward first? Identify yourself, spell your name, and give 
your mailing address, and then you will be sure to get a copy of the 
printed hearings, which you will want to read, I know. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD JANSON, CHAIRMAN, ALASKA BOARD 
OF FISH AND GAME, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Janson. Well, Bob—Senator Bob, my name is Richard Jan- 
son, Jr., chairman of the Alaska Board of Fish and Game, Box 505, 
Cordova, Alaska. 

I speak on S. 1899, which is referred to as the arctic withdrawal, 
and reiterate the stand of the board as was given by the Alaska De- 
partment of Fish and Game by Mr. Jim Brooks in Juneau. That posi- 
tion is that we are opposing the creation of the arctic withdrawal 
unless the control of fish and game remains with the State of Alaska. 
We are now on the threshold of getting that control on January 1, 
1960, for which, all of us that are interested in fish and game In 
Alaska, have been striving for many years. We feel that our legisla- 
tors have provided us with good laws for controlling and maintaining 
and rebuilding our fish and game in Alaska and we are real happy to 
have that opportunity to do so. We would like to point out that the 
way the bill presently reads it will take the control in this withdrawn 
area from the State of Alaska and would in all probability put ina 
duplicate control system controlled by the Federal Government. We 
feel that there isn’t too much sense in duplicate control because the 
State will have to set up their own control programs and they may 
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as well control all of the fish and game in Alaska instead of having 
duplicate authority. My own personal opinion would be if the Fed- 
a people did put in control programs in the arctic withdrawal I 
think it should be worked with the utmost cooperation between both 
the State and Federal people, if that should come to pass. But, we 
would like to be on record as opposing the creation of this Arctic 
Wildlife Range unless control remains with the Alaska Department 
of Fish and Game. 

I know you are anxious to get on with the meeting and that is all 
I care to cover at this meeting. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Senator Bartietrr. Don’t leave. We are not that anxious. How 
long have you been chairman of the Alaska Board of Fish and Game, 
Mr. Janson ? 

Mr. JANsoNn. Since the creation of the board in May 1959. 

Senator Bartterr. This board was set up by the first State legisla- 
ture? 

Mr. Janson. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Bartierr. And because of the certification of the Secretary 
of the Interior the State will come into general control of the fishery 
and of game on January 1 next? 

Mr. JANSON. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Bartietr. Now, Mr. Janson, as I understand it, your posi- 
tion differs in one respect from that taken by Governor Egan. This 
resolution states that the position of the Alaska board is opposed to 
the range unless control of fish and game should be in the hands of 
the State. Governor Egan’s position, as I recall it, he submitted the 
letter to the committee in Juneau the other day, not being able to 
appear in person because he had left on very official business for Nome, 
is that he opposes the range, period. Is that your understanding? 

Mr. Janson. Yes, that is correct, Senator, and I believe I would 
dare to say all the members of the board of fish and game in their own 
feelings would go along with Governor Egan in opposing the creation 
of this wildlife range, but as we as a body are only interested, or 
should only be interested, in the fish and game or the regulation of 
such, we have confined our action to this resolution. 

Senator Bartterr. I think that is an appropriate position for your 
board to take. 

Mr. Janson, how long have you lived in Alaska? 

Mr. Janson. I was born here in 1923, that would be about 36 years. 

Senator Bartierr. Born in Cordova? 

Mr. Janson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. Is your position as chairman of the Alaska 
Board of Fish and Game a full-time job? 

Mr. Janson. I am a board member and we select our chairman on 
anannual basis. I am on the board for a 3-year term and at the crea- 
tion of the board we had selected or put into our bylaws that the 
chairman will serve for 1 year and elected each year thereafter, so 
it looks to me like it would be kind of a temporary job. 

Senator Bartiterr. Are the board members under annual salary? 

Mr. Janson. No; the board members are given transportation to 
and from the board meetings and a per diem rate. 

Senator Barrett. What is your business, then, outside of this 
official connection ? 
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Mr. Janson. I am secretary of the Cordova Aquatic Marketing 
Association, which is a group of fishermen who are mar keting salmon 
to the canneries in the surrounding area 

Senator Bartiterr. Thank you, Mr. Janson. 

Are there any questions? 


A RESOLUTION OF THE ALASKA BOARD OF FISH AND GAME 

Whereas a bill has been drafted (S. 1899) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish a 9 million-acre Arctic Wildlife Range in northeastern 
Alaska ; and 

Whereas the bill provides for complete remove of all control of fish and game 
on the Arctice Wildlife Range from the State; and 

Whereas the people of Alaska have long endured complete Federal control of 
resources and have strived long and diligently to achieve transfer of such control 
to Alaska; and 

Whereas the removal of State control of the fish and game by the [Federal] 
Government on such an immense area of Alaska would be contrary to the 
indisputable right of a State within the Union to own and control its fish and 
game resources; and 

Whereas the State of Alaska has adequate means to administer its fish and 
game according to highest principles of modern conservation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Alaska Board of Fish and Game opposes creation of the 
Arctie Wildlife Range unless control of the fish and game thereon remains in 
the State of Alaska. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Logan, please. We welcome you, sir. 

“Senator Logan,” I should h: ave said, not “Mr. Logan.” You area 
senator of the State legislature, are you not? 


STATEMENT OF HON. B. J. LOGAN, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Senator Logan. That’s right, and we certainly welcome you here, 
Senator, and your group with you. 

My full name is B. J. Logan, Bob Logan; my residence is Cordova. 

I am sure when you reach Valdez and take the testimony of the 
truckers there you will find and be shown testimony and letters where 
the Alaska Railroad has definitely threatened the truckers. Now this 
is a very unhealthy situation. We have managers of the Alaska 
Railroad coming in from the 48 States. As I have said before, these 
men are bent on making a name for themselves. How they make 
their name does not make much difference to them, apparently. The 
result has been that the truckers on the existing highway have been 
driven down and have in some cases been driven out of business. 
These trucking concerns are not large concerns. Some of them con- 
sist of two brothers operating two trucks. There are a number of 
single trucks operating, and a few men that have a dozen or more 
trucks. 

I believe the situation as it is now controlled, or the transportation 
situation as now controlled, by the Alaska Railroad is dangerous 
to the Alaskan economy, and I would like to go on record as saying so. 

I want to testify on the wildlife range and the apparent attitude 
of the fish and game and the bureau of commercial fisheries toward 
Alaskan fishing. 

Senator Barrierr. Senator Logan, would you prefer to complete 
your statement or to ‘answer questions on each of your subjects as you 
complete a particular subject ? 

Senator Logan. As I complete them. 
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Senator Barrierr. And now you desire to proceed to a bill which 
actually, and Bob, this may surprise you as much as it did me, has 
elicited more testimony as we have gone about than any other, and 
that is the Arctic Wildlife Range bill. There have been many wild- 
life witnesses, and we will be ol: ad to hear from you on that subject. 

Senator Logan. The area that is proposed to be withdrawn—I have 
never traveled on foot over this particular piece of country, but I 
have flown over it many times coming into Barter Island and going 
into MacKenzie. While it is a wildly desolate and an unquestionably 
beautiful piece of country, I do not see why this should be taken away 
from the State. I believe that we are perfectly capable of handling 
our own W ildlife problems, and second, I understand that if this piece 
of property is w ithdrawn it is going to cut down our road appropria- 
tions. The most important objection { have to any Government 
withdrawal of Alaskan land is that the U.S. Government to 
date, in the person of the Department of the Interior, the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries and the Bureau of Wildlife, has not shown any 
Alaskans that they are trustworthy or that they are able to care for 
our natural resources, such as they are intending to do here, that is to 
preserve wildlife for ‘future generations. 

I would like to give you two examples. On July 12 of this year I 
was invited with a party to visit the oil wells in the moose sanctuary 
on the Kenai Peninsula. We flew down and landed and I was taken 
out and shown the wells and drilling machines and we drove down the 
road and we came across a string of pack horses. So I asked these 
gentlemen who were seismic people, independent seismic contractors, I 
asked them, “What are the horses doing here?” and they told me that 
the people in control of the Kenai Moose Preserve had insisted that 
they use horses for carrying the seismic gear about so they would not 
do great damage to bushes or tear down trees or track up ‘the country 
with vehicles. We I], now, I was raised on a ranch and that is why I 
went to sea when I was 16 years old. My experience with horses 
is that they will rip up more country and cause more erosion ‘than the 
new-type track vehicles, with these tremendous balloon tires, used by 
the seismic people and the oil people. Incidentally, the distribution 
of weight, if you want to get down to facts on these new types of 
balloon tires that the oil companies are using, amounts to a pound and 
a half per square inch. I one time read an Army review on pack 
trains, and to the best of my knowledge or the best of my memory in 
discussing what type of ground a horse could be taken over, a pack 
train could be taken over, the ‘vy gave the horse’s weight per square 
inch per foot at five pounds per square inch. So after talking to these 
people for some time and getting an idea of what they were up 
against, it appeared to me that the State was being penalized—the 
State of Alaska was being penalized in this way; the seismic operations 
for the finding of new oil wells was immeasurably slowed down by 
having to use these horses. 

The State of Alaska needs taxes badly and if we could get a new 
oil well every week until 1962 we may come up with enough taxes 
there to take care of us. 

Why should the State of Alaska be penalized by idiotic, and I say 
that again, idiotic restrictions placed on the use of certain types of 
equipment in Government preserves when those said Government pre- 
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serves are actually bringing tax into the State through development. 
How do we know that if we lease this land to the Government and 
the Arctic Wildlife Preserve that they will not, for instance, stop 
all investigations for minerals? Now, this country is not being thor- 
oughly geologically covered. There may be untold millions in min- 
erals up there. By their actions on the Kenai I would say no to any 
Government proposal to take over a square foot of Alaskan land, 
from which the State may at some time want to derive taxes. 

I asked these people if they would drive me down to speak to the 
men in charge of the Kenai Moose Preserve. I desired to talk to them 
to find out their point of view and why they were insisting that these 
oil researchers be penalized in their operations. They did, and I met 
Mr. David Spencer who was in charge of the preserve, and Mr. 
Kukulo— 

The Reporter. How do you spell it? 

Senator Logan. Well, I am not Finnish. K-u-k-u-l-o, I think it is, 

However, I met these two gentlemen and the first question that I 
asked of them, and, mind you, I have two witnesses, was this regula- 
tion that they were enforcing a local regulation or one from Wash- 
ington, D.C. These two men told me this was a regulation which was 
formulated in Washington, D.C., so then I asked them for their per- 
mission to use the telephone and I called Mr. Ervin Nelson, who is 
the head of that Department in Juneau. Through conversation with 
Mr. Nelson I found out that it was a local regulation promulgated 
by these two men. These oil people had imported vehicles with tires 
that could not possibly do damage to the country and were told they 
couldn’t use them, but that they would have to use horses. The sum 
total of this whole thing was that the discoveries or the exploration 
on the Kenai oil fields were being held up possibly as much as 6 
months. 

Why should we open any lands in the State to a Government agency 
that proceeds along such courses? Now what I have said here I am 
willing to back up at any time. AsTI said, I had two witnesses with 
me. I couldn’t help thinking that when you put a man out in an 
isolated location and give him a certain amount of authority, and I 
may qualify that by saying anybody you put out in an isolated loca- 
tion and give him a certain amount of authority, if he is not the right 
type of man he tends to become a little Caesar. I believe that is the 
situation at the present time. 

I realize and I have seen, in the timber along the Pacific coast, that 
where you let an outfit go into an area without supervision they will 
oftentimes lay waste to it, but by the same token, if the Government 
will put men in—take the trouble to put men in that have good enough 
sense to be able to see that these people do not tear up the country, 
and at the same time make it easy for them to increase the tax possi- 
bilities to the State of Alaska. It was a very disturbing situation. 

The Federal Government since 1910 has regarded, and specifically 
the Department of the Interior, has regarded Alaska in a very distinct 
way. It could have been North Korea, except for certain vested in- 
terests, and Alaska has fared very badly. So why should we turn 
over thousands of acres to a Federal agency when we cannot in any 
way, and past history proves to us, that we cannot in any way trust 
them ? 
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I would like to answer any questions on what I have said regarding 
my stand on 8. 1899. _ 

Senator Barrierr. Senator Logan, the Secretary of the Interior 
has authority now to bring this range into being without any congres- 
sional action. ‘The administration asked that the bill under considera- 
tion be passed because it was said it was desired to create a situation 
not possible under the Secretary’s existing authority. That is to 

ermit mining. The transmittal letter sending the bill to Congress 
says that the Department of the Interior wanted to use the area for 
multiuse purpeses. They didn’t want to close it off entirely. Now, 
the Secretary has been quoted in a conservation publication as having 
said that whether or not Congress passes 8. 1899 the range will be 
established. Whether or not this conservation group has the author- 
ity to speak for the Secretary, I don’t know. And notwithstanding 
certain witnesses at Anchorage, namely, Harold Strandburg, repre- 
senting the Alaska Miners’ Association, expressed fear that the terms 
of S. 1899 might not permit mining in the ordinary sense. He wasn’t 
sure whether roads would be allowed, what regulations would be im- 
osed. In any case, the bill would not permit ownership of any sur- 
ace rights. But I chiefly wanted to bring out the point that this 
range might come into being whether or not Congress acted on the bill. 

Do you believe the State is capable of doing as good a job as the 
Federal Government there or elsewhere in respect to the conservation 
of game, Senator Logan ? 

enator Loaan. I believe that the State of Alaska Fish and Game 
Department can do a better job than the Federal Fish and Game De- 
partment. Our department of fisheries and game has been hand- 
picked, the young men that are in it, the ones that I met, have a dedi- 
cated attitude toward the preservation and furtherment of Alaskan 
game. I believe that we have today, and will have, a dedicated De- 
partment of Alaska Fish and Game for the one reason that these 
young men are being brought in. They see the tremendous possibili- 
ties of the country; they see a country and a State that is entering the 
Union with its fish and game—mind you, I am not talking about 
salmon—but its fish and game almost intact. This cannot be said 
about any other State in the Union. Usually in the case of the 48 
States, they were so overrun before they became States that the ma- 
jority of the game was used up and in most cases the sports fisheries, 
too. 

I believe the history will show that if the State department of fish 
and game is allowed to control and regulate its own game and fish 
that they will do an excellent job and they will preserve it for us. 
The history, the back history of the Federal Bureau of Fisheries and 
the Federal Department of Fish and Game is shocking. I will show 
you shortly why I say that. It is a crime against the people and has 

een a crime against the State, since 1910. 

Senator Barrterr. No further questions. 

Senator Locan. I want to offer as evidence a history of Alaskan 
salmon industry since the year 1925. I will not take it back to 1910, 
because the fisheries held up fairly well until 1925. In those days we 
didn’t have the canning machinery, for instance, that could operate 
at 280 to 300 cans a minute. When I first entered the salmon fisheries 
as a fisherman our canning machinery operated from 60 to 80 cans a 
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minute. The canneries could take just so much fish, but since 1925 
the speed of the canning machines has been brought up to what I say 
today, 280 or 300 cans a minute. 

This graph that I am going to present is an accurate gr aph. It 
was drawn in conjunction “with our director of fisheries, Mr. Clarence 
Anderson. It shows what has happened to the Alaska salmon run, 
the fisherman’s increase in Alaska, and the leveling off of the can- 
neries. In 1925 the Alaskan pack averaged approximately 614 million 
cases. In 1935 the Alaskan pack of salmon rose, because of intensive 
fishing, to 814 million cases. From 1925 to 1940 the pack as a whole 
averaged 614 million cases. 

Now, I am offering this testimony as against the Government tak- 
ing over any more Alaskan land. I am showing this to show what 
they have gone. After 1945 the Al: iska fisheries began to decline. 
This year of 1959 our pack was approximately 1,780,000 cases. This 
decline has taken place in approximately 10 years’ time. Many 
reasons are given for this and a great deal of investigation has been 
done, but they have never come up, the Federal Bureaus and the De- 
partment of the Interior, have never come up with a cheer for the 
Alaska salmon industry. What do they know about the condition of 
the salmon fingerlings in the wintertime? To my knowledge I do not 
avr of one, there in: iy be, but I do not know one biologist who has 

ent a winter on an Alaskan lake or an Alaskan spawning bed to 

ee the eggs and fingerlings and see what happens to them. 

Federal investigations have been very much like summer vac: ations, 
and mind you, I am talking from 30 years of experience that I have 
had in our salmon fishery. This shoe king condition in the Alaskan 
fisheries could be paralleled in the Arctic Wildlife Range. I say 
that before the Department of the Interior be permitted to set aside 
any lands or game reservations in Alaska that they should first turn 
to the Alaskan salmon industry and make a sincere and honest effort 
to bring it back. 

Senator Barrierr. The chart will be accepted for the committee 
file. 

Senator Locan. I have another chart here showing the decimation 
of the Kodiak red salmon run and I would like to enter this as evi- 
dence. This chart principally depicts the run in the Karluk Lake. 
I can remember the day when in the Karluk River we took 125,000 
red fish in one seine haul. The escapement in 1957 into the Karluk 
River was 125,000 fish. At one time this river supported 7 canneries 
and produced a pack of almost 300,000 cases of choice red fish. 

One point that is being lost track of in Alaska is that the races of 
salmon vary just as do the races on the face of the earth. We have one 
run in the Bering Sea, Ugashik River, that has a higher oil content 
than any s salmon | on the Pacific Ocean and as a result was a canned 
fish much in demand. That pack was almost entirely absorbed in 
New York. The Karluk River was very popular to the canners because 
of the excellent color of the fish. The Ugashik run is dead and so is the 
Karluk run today. 

In 1929 a biologist, Federal biologist, went into the Karluk River 
and started a series of investigations as to why this run had been 
decimated, what had happened to it, and he came up with a very in- 
teresting theory which I believe is right. Anybody that knows the 
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geology of Kodiak Island knows that the Island has practically no 
minerals on it. The Karluk Lake which supported this great run of 
fish had a basic mineral content of water that permitted ‘and encour- 
aged the growth of plankton, the food of small fish. This biologist 
after 4 years of investigating this water came to this conclusion, 
which I believe 1 is very sensible. Thr ough hundreds of years of great 
runs of fish going into the Karluk Lake and dying, their bodies 
broke up and formed a base—a mineral b: for ‘the growth of 
plankton, which was favorable to the small fish. 

Now, let me explain this. The Karluk Lake does not have a great 
watershed ; therefore, the water in this lake does not turn over at any 
great speed. It has been calculated it takes 9 years for the water in the 
Karluk Lake to renew itself. So you can see that before the heavy 
fishing years this lake had a susté uined body of water that would sup- 
port a plankton life good for the salmon. As time went on the salmon 
runs dropped and the water became weaker and weaker. It would not 
support the plankton for the necessary food for the salmon. 'Today we 
have no fishing in the Karluk Lake. It is just staying pretty muc h on 
a level that is of no use to anybody, especially to us in the State of 
Alaska. We just cannot derive any taxes from it as the salmon are not 
there. 

These pamphlets were published and this study was carefully gone 
into by a very well-known biologist by the name of Tom Barnaby, 
who at the present time is head of ‘the Sports Fisheries for six Western 
States. He proved at that time what was wrong with the Karluk Lake. 
He has also found out since then that you can, by the careful adding 
of chemicals to a body of water that does not change too rapidly, you 
can bring it back to where it is going to support the food and plankton 
for the young fish. Hasthat beendone? No. Has any attempt been 
made to bring the Karluk Lake back outside of stopping fishing in it? 
No. 

T would like to present this graph of the Karluk Lake. 

Senator Bartierr. The graph will be accepted for the committee file. 

Senator Locan. 'To give you an idea of what has happened, listen 
to this. Since the conception of fisheries in Alaska 11,500 million 
pounds of salmon constituting protein food of superlative quality was 
shipping from Alaska to the rest of the Nation and to the world. 

Most of the income from these salmon fisheries amounting to over 
$2 billion to the wholesale market passed to interests outside of Alaska 
and the salmon harvest of Alaska has fallen from the sustained opti- 
mum levels, 1926 to 1944, of 6 million cases average and 8 million cases 
maximum to less than 2,500,000 cases in the last year. 

An inadequate amount, less than 1 percent of the total wholesale 
income, has been spent for conservation and propogation of Alaskan 
salmon, which under many years of Federal stewardship has declined 
sev erely and is rapidly approaching extinction. 

In the Pacific States south of Alaska at least 70 percent of the whole- 
sale income from salmon is being spent by public agencies for the 
preservation and restoration of produe tive salmon runs. On this basis 
as much as 13 million per year should be spent in Alaska on manage- 
ment of its salmon stock. 

Gentlemen, you can see the conditions in our fisheries. Why should 
we entrust the Federal Government with any further lands in Alaska ? 
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Why should we believe them? Alaska has lived on many promises: 
very few of them have come true. I will not deny that the Federal 
Government has helped us recently since we have become a State 
and I have also noticed a certain quickening of interest in the Bureay 
of Commercial Fisheries and the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service 

We are actually getting an exploration vessel in this area and they 
are providing space aboard this vessel for local fishermen to go out 
with them to explore the fisheries of Prince William Sound and adja- 
cent waters. This particular vessel has made many trips into this 
area, but we were never granted this privilege before. Ususally their 
explorations were kept on file for considerable length of time before 
we even heard about them. 

I would like to conclude my testimony by saying that I will not 
support in any way the giving of Alaska land to the Federal Govern- 
ment or any Federal agency until they have proved that they will 
meet Alaskans halfway in the matter of commercial fisheries and 
fish and wildlife. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you, Senator Logan, for a most compre- 
hensive statement. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS D. BANTA, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


The next witness is Louis D. Banta, member of the Cordova Coun- 
cil, Cordova, Alaska. 

Mr. Banta. Senator Bartlett, my name is Louis D. Banta. I ama 
member of the Cordova Council and have been active in the last year 
ere se the transportation problem in Alaska. 

Senator Logan started to say something about the withdrawal, of 
the certain loss of funds connected with the withdrawal of the Arctic 
Wildlife Range. As I get the picture, somewhat over $200,000 will 
be lost to the State in acai for the loss of this land. At the 
present time, prior to the statehood admission, we were penalized to 
a certain extent and received only a small portion of the grants that 
would have been due to a regular State. Now we have reached a 
parity with the rest of the States and I have been told that the method 
in arriving at the apportionment of the highway aid funds is on a 
per capita plus area basis, or a formula brought about by that. Dur- 
ing the course of the next several years of course the population of 
Alaska will necessarily grow and we will receive proportionately more 
funds with that growth; but, if we lose in excess of $200,000 a year at 
the present time it will be in perpetuity. It will never grow any 
smaller. The amount of money that we will lose will always remain 
the same. During the next several years there is a great possibility 
that it won’t perform any hardship on the State because we will be 
taxed to our greatest ability to meet matching funds that are required 
to pick up these additional aid moneys. 

As we grow and prosper we will very shortly come to a time when 
we will need not only the 41 million or whatever it is that we receive 
under the present program, but possibly a great deal of additional 
funds, and if this is allowed to ‘alee place we must look forward to— 


let’s not look any farther forward than 100 years. One hundred 
years multiplied by $200,000 a year is $20 million plus, which 1s a 
great deal of money and would build a great many miles of high- 
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ways that we need in the State of Alaska as it is one of our most 
distressing needs. 

Would there be any egergenng 4 if S. 1899 is going to go into effect 
anyway, whether we like it or not, to amend S. 1899 in such a way 
that the highway funds would not be taken from us? There is some 
talk of allowing other areas to be returned to the State to compensate 
for the withdrawal of this certain area. 

Senator Bartierr. I cannot speak for the Congress, but I can say 
there are certain indications already manifest which make it appear 
highly unlikely that any such amendment pertaining to roads might 
be added to the bill with the hope that it will be adopted. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, it has been tried in the House of Representatives, and it 
was not done. Actually, I think to expect that a basic formula, a 
basic principle which has been in effect for a very considerable period, 
will be changed with reference to only one wildlife range, will not 
occur. 

In the second place, Mr. Banta, if the situation is considerably 
worse so far as the Alaska taxpayer is concerned, then that might be 
realized, because this isn’t a proposition of losing $275,000 in Federal 
road funds. It is that this acreage will be removed from the public 
domain and from the outset the State will have to put up for match- 
ing purposes $275,000 more than otherwise would have been the case. 
So, it isn’t simply a matter of subtracting $275,000 from the Federal 
allocation for roads or whatever it may be; this year about $36 million. 

Mr. Banta. Well, Senator Bartlett, you are an oldtime Alaskan 
and I want to place a great deal of faith in you being able to defeat 
the bill and also stop Seaton from taking the land. Is there any way 
that that can be done? 

Senator Bartterr. You are asking me some pretty tough questions. 
I certainly would not pretend to have any ability to restrain the Sec- 
retary of the Interior from taking the course of action if he finally 
came to the conclusion that it was his public duty to do this. I doubt 
whether he would be persuaded or dissuaded by any representations 
from me. As you understand, it doesn’t need a bill. He says he 
wants a bill only because it will permit additional use of the land and 
permit mining. He might sign an order creating the reserve tomor- 
row. It doesn’t need legislation, and I wouldn’t tell you or anyone 
else that I could say “no” to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Banta. Is there any way that we can stop the one man or the 
board of men from upsetting the economy of the State? Is there any 
action that could be taken to cause him to reconsider this bill or 
reconsider the withdrawal entirely ? 

Senator Barttetr. Mr. Banta, the Secretary of the Interior now 
has the authority in law to withdraw the entire public domain of 
Alaska and make out of it a wildlife range if he so desires. 

Let me read you from the June 30 hearings on this very bill in 
Washington, D.C. The statement is made by Mr. Stevens. Mr. 
Stevens is legislative assistant to Secretary Seaton. On page 18 of the 
printed hearings Mr. Stevens said in response to a question which I 
asked—I asked an awful lot of questions during that hearing—let 
me go back a bit and quote my question. It is on the same page. 
This is Bartlett speaking. 
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Legally, does he, “he” being the Secretary of the Interior, have that right, i¢ 
he can set aside 9 million acres to set aside 200 million acres for the same 
purpose? 


Mr. Lerrier. Parenthetically, I will say that Mr. Leffler is Assistant Seere 
tary of the Interior for Fish and Wildlife. 

May I ask one of our attorneys here for that? 

Mr. Stevens, would you answer that question? I want to be sure, I think 
Iam right. Theodore Stevens, assistant to the Secretary. 

Mr. Stevens. Senator, if I understood your question, could the Secretary get 
aside this range today? 

Now, this is the pertinent part of his answer. 

Mr. Stevens. The answer to that is movement is already underway to set 

aside this range today. 

So, this long ago, June 30, according to Secretary Seaton’s assistant, 
steps were being taken to establish the wildlife range. 

Mr. Banta. ‘And the only amendment that can be offered to that 
with any chance of success would be to amend it to read that the fish 
and wildlife would be administered by the State of Alaska. Nothing 
in regard to any assistance—— 

Senator Barrierr. No, sir. No amendment can be offered at al] 
because the Secretary does it administratively, he does it under the 
form prescr ibed by law and he has to come to Congress, if the type 
of mining which he recommends is to be allowed. “Otherw’ ise, there 
is no need if he wants to proceed under the established method of 
setting up a range he doesn’t have to go outside of his own office. 

Mr. Banta. The results of these hearings that we are having now in 
Alaska relative to wildlife withdrawal will have no affect upon his 
decision ¢ 

Senator Barri Oh, I would say that Secretary Seaton would 
have to answer ak, sir. I am of the legisl: ative branch. I can’t 
undertake to sit here and answer any questions regarding what he 
might want to do or what he might do. He is the Cabinet officer 
of the President of the United States and our only function is to con- 
sider the bill before us and to get the opinions of various individuals 
and groups on that bill and ‘subsequently, when the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress convenes in January, to act aflirmatively on that 
bill or to table it. 

Mr. Banta. It couldn’t be stalled for another year? The bill or 
the withdraw: al, either one ? 

Senator Barrierr. Well, again you are asking me to speak for the 
Secretary and I can’t do that. 

Thank you, Mr. Banta. I want to assure you and all others here 
that the committee, the particular committee of which I have the 
honor to be a member and which finds as its chairman Senator War- 
rent G. Magnuson, of Washington, has a sincere desire to help 
Alaska. 

Are there any other witnesses ? 

If not, the committee will stand in recess and will convene at the 
appropriate hour in Valdez tomorrow, the appropriate hour being 
the one at which we arrive there. 

(Whereupon, at the hour of 6:15 p.m., Tuesday, October 27, 1959, 
the hearing in the above-entitled matter was adjourned to reconvene 
tomorrow, Wednesday, October 28, 1959, in Valdez, Alaska. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN COMMERCE. 
Valdez, Alaska. 

Present : Senator E. L. Bartlett, Alaska. 

The committee met in the Valdez High School, at 11 a.m., Senator 
E. L. Bartlett presiding. 

Senator Bartietr. The committee will be in order. This is the 
U.S. Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee traveling 
through Alaska receiving testimony on various bills having to do 
with Alaska transport ation and other matters relating to Alaska. 

Before making another statement the chairman will turn the micro- 
phone over to the mayor of Valdez, Mayor Elmer White, who has a 
word or two to say at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ELMER WHITE, MAYOR OF VALDEZ, ALASKA 


Mr. Wuire. It gives me a great deal of pleasure at this time to 
welcome all you folks to this gathering, and at the same time to wel- 
come all the members of this committee of this hearing. Everyone 
here, of course, is very familiar with and very well acquainted with 

our Senator, Bob Bartlett. I am sure he will need no further intro- 
duction. I will turn the meeting back to the Senator who will in 
turn introduce all the members of this committee to you. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mayor White. 

First, I want to announce that the committee is most happy to be 
in Valdez. From the outset of the arrangements we decided that it 
was essential that the committee come to Valdez. It is a particular 
pleasure for me to be here again, and this for many reasons. 

I should like the privilege of introducing to the people of Valdez 
the persons who are traveling with me. 

On my immediate right is the chief counsel of the Senate commit- 
tee, Harold Baynton. 

And on my immediate left is the transportation counsel for the 
Senate committee, Frank Barton. 

And I am going to request the next man I so introduce to take a 
position at the head table because he is Alaska’s own commissioner of 
commerce, Mr. Romick. 

The next man I shall mention is no stranger to Alaska as he was 
at the University of Alaska for 8 years in "charge of the research 
program there, their cooperative wildlife program, a biologist, and 
now unhappily from his standpoint and ours, situated midway _be- 
tween Washington, D.C., and Baltimore, Md., and glad to be back on 
this trip, Dr. John Buckley. [Applause. ] 
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The chairman would like to convey to the residents of Valdez the 
greetings of Governor Egan, with whom I talked by telephone from 

ordova only this morning. The Governor wanted to be remembered 
to all his fellow citizens of Valdez. As we drove around town here a 
while ago it occurred to me that Valdez has somewhat of a record in 
having among its residents so many notable citizens of Alaska. The 
first man that comes to my mind is Anthony J. Diamond, than whom 
Alaska has never had a more high-minded, devoted, and able public 
servant. 

And then there is Bill Egan, the first elected Governor of the 
State of Alaska. 

And then there is Tony’s son, John, a member of the first State 
supreme court. This is quite a record. Of course, Valdez has an 
emotional spot in my heart because I was married here many years ago, 
I can recall my father telling the story of how he was down in Seattle 
on a contract and how he went broke and returned to Alaska—came to 
Valdez and organized a stage business between here and Fairbanks, 
He rented an office and put up a sign and that exhausted his entire 
capital. He waited until customers came in and paid him the fares 
to Fairbanks and then he went out and bought some horses and double- 
enders and opened his business that way. 

Now, the committee will stay in session in Valdez for whatever time 
is required to hear the testimony of those who want to appear before 
the committee, and at this time I shall ask Mayor White, do you have 
a list of witnesses or does anyone else in the group? Let’s have a 
showing of hands then on the part of those who want to testify and 
we will take the names down and proceed with the hearing. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE GILSON, PRESIDENT OF THE VALDEZ 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, VALDEZ, ALASKA 


Mr. Gitson. My name is George Gilson, of Valdez, Alaska. I am 
currently president of the Valdez Chamber of Commerce, and I am 
glad to lead off this testimony. My role is primarily to take a few 
minutes to sketch for the record the situation of Valdez right now and 
a little bit of the past history. You guests are now in almost the oldest 
town in Alaska north of the gulf. Kodiak is older and I suspect Nome 
is about the same age as Valdez. The reason Valdez was first estab- 
lished was that the gold seekers of 1898 wanted to travel by water 
to the point nearest to their goal, which was the interior of Alaska, so 
Valdez’s geographical location was important and led to the establish- 
ment of Valdez as the port of entry for central Alaska before any 
other port in this area. 

In the period from 1898 to, say, 1910, Valdez was the largest town in 
this section of the country and witnessed thousands of people traveling 
through it because of its geographical location. We still have geog- 
raphy on our side as far as Valdez is concerned 

Starting at about 1910 there were numerous efforts on the part 
of people to capitalize on Valdez’s strategic location and establish a 
railroad from Valdez. Our local hardheaded people who tried to 
start this local railroad succeeded in diverting the Gugenheim interest 
to Cordova and the Government interest to the westward to Seward, 
Anchorage, and Fairbanks. So a group of people frustrated the 
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proper transportation picture through Valdez back in those early 
ears and we have been frustrated ever since. We have been out- 
flanked on two sides and we feel that geographically speaking we are 
on a firm foundation but we haven't really come through in the 
role we think we should have in transportation. 

But by my own knowledge I can only state the impact through the 
loss of trucking business through this port in the last 5 years since 
the Alaska Railroad has embarked on their modernization plan and 
to justify that modernization plan they have to gather all the freight 
they can, and we suspect over here that the rates are set to gather 
the entire volume. My part of the testimony is to show the impact 
of that matter on this community. 

That is all, Senator. 

Senator Bartierr. Then later witnesses, Mr. Gilson, will testify 
with reference toS. 1899. 

Mr. Giutson. I am sure they will. As I say, I wanted to sketch in 
a little of the background of our city. 

Senator Bartietr. This is most helpful to the committee as we con- 
sider the situation here as it relates to other sections of Alaska and 
the entire State. 

I would like to ask you a question or two, Mr. Gilson, but before 
I do, on behalf of the committee I should like to state that we welcome 
the presence in the meeting hall of the Valdez high school students. 
I do not believe many students anywhere have the opportunity, for 
whatever it is worth, to observe a congressional committee in session 
and we are very glad the pupils can be here. For the record I want 
to state also that the meeting place is the very handsome, attractive, 
commodious gymnasium of the Valdez High School. 

Mr. Gilson, what would you estimate the population of Valdez 
to be at this time ? 

Mr. Gitson. I would estimate the population, Senator, to be in 
the neighborhood of 500 people. 

Senator Barriterr. What has been the highest population in Val- 
dez’s history ? 

Mr. Girson. When you say “history,” Senator, going back to 1898, 
we have a sign out on the highway here—perhaps you saw it—Valdez 
population in 1898, 4,860, or some such figure, but anyway, our pop- 
ulation was in the thousands until 1910 to 1920 and then it diminished 
until I think the U.S. census in 1930 was in the neighborhood of 500; 
1940 was 500, 1950 was 500 or 600, and then we climbed to 800 or 900 
during our period of activity, and we have declined again to prob- 
ably 500. 

Senator Barrierr. You mentioned a banking connection. Would 
you explain for the record, Mr. Gilson, what that is? 

Mr. Gitson. Yes, sir; I am one of the officers in the first bank at 
Valdez and a bank that was established here in 1902 and has been in 
existence ever since. 

Senator Bartietr. For 57 years? 

Mr. Gitson. Yes, sir. In fact, my father, who passed away this 
summer, had been in that bank continuously since 1906, so I think he 
was safely the dean of American bankers. 

Senator Bartierr. I heard a while ago, Mr. Gilson, that considera- 
tion was being given to the founding of a historical museum of sorts 
here. Is there any such plan that you know of under consideration ? 
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Mr. Girson. Yes, Senator; of course I know that is a little bit of 
a loaded question because you are one of the participants in our drive 
for funds. Seenator Bartlett has come through and helped us with 
a nonresident membership of $100 in our historical society. 

Senator Bartietrr. Well, under certain conditions. 

Mr. Gitson. Yes, sir; but the conditions have been met. 

Senator Barrierr. I was to sign a note with the bank, was I not? 

Mr. Gitson. Yes, sir; did you sign ? 

Senator Barrierr. | have not, as yet, received it. It must have 
arrived in Washington after I had started on this trip. 

Mr. Girson. It is in the mail and it will catch up with you. 

Senator Bartietr. Very seriously, Mr. Gilson, I think that sort of 
thing is important not only in preserving recordings of our magnificent 
past “here, but as a means to increase tourist travel, too. 

Mr. Gitson. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Barrierr. Let the Chair announce that, after he had intro- 
duced all of the members of the group then in the room, Mr. Harry 
Huse, who handles Fish and Wildlife matters for the Senate commit- 
tee, came in and I shall now ask Mr. Huse to stand so you can all see 
him. 

Bill Miller, who is recording this testimony on the Stenotype and on 
the tape machine lives in Se: attle. He first came to Alaska at the age 
of 4 and he has lived at St. Michael and also lived a year at Anchorage. 

Our first witness today on S. 1899, the proposal to establish a 
9 million acre wildlife range in Alaska, will be Mr. I. M. Woodman. 


STATEMENT OF I. M. WOODMAN, VALDEZ, ALASKA 


Mr. Woopman. My name is I. M. Woodman. I live in Valdez; 
Box 573, Valdez. I am mostly concerned about the reservations that 
have been made all over the country and I just wonder how much they 
are going todo. Like this 9 million acres, that will exclude all pros- 
pecting, as I understand, and there are other reservations being made 
all over excluding prospecting, mining, and what purpose, or what 
good purpose will this be ? 

Senator Bartierr. You refer, Mr. Woodman, to the proposal to 
establish the Arctic Wildlife Range in northeastern Alaska 

Mr. Woopman. Or any other reservation that will exclude all pros- 
pecting and mining or any future development of Alaska, because like 
some of our oil and coal reservations in the past they were reserved 
under naval reserve and naval oil reserve and now they have been 
opened. Before that Alaska couldn’t develop nearly as fast; you 
couldn’t mine coal, you couldn’t stake a coal claim, you couldn’ t even 
prospect for oil, as I understand it. Like the co oal down at Katalla 
now has been thrown open to the Japanese. There was a railroad 
down there before that time. Now I believe the Japanese are talking 
about establishing a coal mine down there. This wildlife preserve of 
9 million acres, if that is closed to other development, who is it going 
to benefit. Clarence Rhode, I talked to him years ago when they. were 

talking about closing all areas within a mile of the road, and I told 
him I didn’t think it would work, but they did close it and now it is 
open again. I have had men talk to me with tears in their eyes about 
closing everything within 1 mile of the road or further. I have come 
to find out after questioning them further that they are talking about 
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renting jeeps, swamp buggies and so forth so they can take hunters far- 
theraway. ‘They are not interested in what game is killed close to the 
road, they are more interested in what money they can get by taking 
them farther away from the road. 

What is this 9 million acres for if it is just for the wildlife preserve 
that we can propagate wildlife—I am for protecting the wildlife in 
there, but not for closing it. Lam for the mining industry there. We 
are closing it to prospecting and so forth. As I understand it, it will 
be under one of the Secretaries and he can give a permit, but he can 
also close that like a czar and cancel that permit ; is that right ? 

Senator BarrLterr. Mr. Woodman, the situation is this: The Sec ‘re- 
tary of the Interior has proposed the establishment of an Arctic Wild- 
life Range in northeastern Alaska and has requested the Congress to 
pass legisl: ition on this subject. The Secretary of the Interior does 
not require legislative authority before promulgati ing the proclamation 
or whatever it might be, whic h would bri ing the range into being. He 
has said that under the existing authority the range would be closed 
toall types of mining. He has said that he doesn’t desire that: instead 
he favors the mult ipurpose use of the land, and that he has forwarded 
the proposed legislation to the Congress so that mining would be per- 
mitted. I shall read you subsection b of section 3 of S. 1899 bearing 
on this very point: 

All mineral deposits in the wildlife range, of the classes and kinds subject to 
location, entry, and patent under the mining laws and subject to leasing under 
the mineral leasing laws of the United States, shall be, exclusive of the land 
containing them, subject to disposal under such laws. However, a patent issued 
for such mineral deposits shall not convey any interest in the surface of the land 
containing such minerals other than the right of occupation and the use of so 
much of the surface of the land as may be required for purposes reasonably 
incident to the mining or removal of such minerals under such regulations as may 
be issued by the Secretary of the Interior, and appropriate reservations shall 
be inserted in any mineral patent that may be issued hereunder for the aforesaid 
purposes. 

In other words, mining would be permitted but the locater of the 
claim who wanted to take it to patent would never get title to the 
surface, and I should say to you, Mr. Woodman, that the committee 
has heard much testimony indeed on this bill as it has proceeded 
through Alaska. There have been many appearing in opposition to it 
and many appearing in favor of it. 

The Alaska Miners’ Association in the hear ing at Anchorage in the 
person of Harold Strandberg opposes the bill notwithst: nding the 
language I have just read, and if I recall correctly the position of 
the Alaska Miners’ Association is that this would be under the control 
of the Federal Government entirely and there is no guarantee that 
roads would be permitted to be built and a man might have a claim 
and still not be able to utilize it as he desired. 

The bill is opposed by Governor Egan. The bill is opposed by 
Senator Gruening. The bill is opposed by Representative Rivers 
unless it has an amendment which shall exempt the State of Alaska 
from paying the extra $275,000 a year in road moneys which it would 
have to pay otherwise by virtue of this land being taken out of the 
public domain. 

The acting chairman of the group now before you considers him- 
self to be in a semi-judicial position at the moment in considering 
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this bill and has not stated his position, although he may from time 
to time have hinted at it. 

Mr. Woopman. Well, in other words, a man could stake a claim 
and couldn’t get to it, is that right? It would still be a reservation, 

Senator Bartierr. I can’t answer that because I can only tell you 
that was a fear expressed by the Alaska Miners Association. (er. 
tainly the Secretary of the Interior said that mining would be per. 
mitted when he sent this draft of legislation to the Congress. 

Mr. Woopman. That area would be as big as one of our smaller 
States, would it not, either Delaware or Massachusetts, something 
like that? 

Senator Barrtert. I think it is almost as big as Delaware, Con- 
necticut, and Vermont combined. It is nine-tenths as big as all sim- 
ilar ranges in the earlier 48 States. 

Mr. Woopman. Well, is a wilderness reservation at this time ad- 
visable. Isn’t all of Alaska a park or a reservation right now? It 
is all a wilderness and if we don’t get ahead and develop something 
we are not going to get anywhere. 

Senator Bartuerr. I should say that this is not a wilderness area, 
It is a wildlife range and I’d rather have you make a declarative 
statement than to ask me a question on it. 

Mr. WoopmAn. Well, I say all of Alaska is a wilderness or a park 
right now. We don’t need more parks. We have one big park right 
now. In fact, we have two. Having more parks, although I believe 
we must preserve our wildlife, but in the local area our wildlife is on 
the increase and not the decrease and they are killing more every 
year. I believe records will show that. I, myself, and from talking 
to prospectors, they are very bitterly against this bill because we 
are closing down not only that area, there are many areas that they 
are closing down that they are trying to make reservations from. 
Like a man was going to make a closed area of the Kennicott country, 
going to make a park out of it. It is all a park as it is. We must 
develop it, not hold it back by preventing development. 

Senator Bartierr. The State Board of Fish and Game has adopted 
a resolution at a recent meeting in Juneau opposing the wildlife 
range unless an arrangement is made so that the State will enforce 
game reservations within it. 

Mr. Woopman. Properly enforced game laws I believe is the best 
in all places. 

Senator Bartiterr. You then, Mr. Woodman, desire to express your 
opposition to S. 1899? 

Mr. Woopman. I do, as it was, yet. I am not sure that. they have 
changed it satisfactorily, and as far as the game is concerned I be- 
lieve there is very little hunting going on there. I can’t see why the 
game couldn’t remain and maybe propagate, but whether it will in- 
crease or not, that is a doubt. 

Senator Barrierr. Let me ask you this question, if you please. It 
has been said, although not by Secretary Seaton himself so far as I 
aware, that if this bill is not passed by the Congress and enacted into 
law through the President’s signature that he will create this range 
notwithstanding. He has the authority to do it, he believes it ought 
to be done, and he proposes to do it in one fashion or another. If this 
were a fact would you prefer to have the Secretary proceed on his own 
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administrative right or would you prefer to have the Congress pass 
this bill which gives at least a greater opportunity for mining, whether 
it will be actual or not remains to be seen. 

Mr. Woopman. I don’t know exactly what the Secretary’s inten- 
tions are, but as it stands I would say I would rather have the Congress 
pass the bill than his 

Senator Bartuetr. If he did make the statement ? 

Mr. Woopman. Yes, if he made that statement, and I don’t see where 
he has the right to be a czar. 

Senator Bartiett. He has the legal right which I am sure Secretary 
Seaton would never exercise, nor would any other Secretary, to turn 
all the public domain of Alaska on the order of something over 200 
million acres into a wildlife range without any reference to Congress 
orto anyone at all. 

Mr. WoopMan. Well, that is using ezar’s powers there against the 
people’s will. 

Senator Bartietr. I am confident no Secretary would do this. I 
merely state that that authority resides within the Secretary. 

Mr. WoopMan. Well, as I said, I am for increasing our wildlife to as 
great an extent as the range will support it and with proper game laws, 
but I am strictly against reservations of any big size that will cut out 
other means of development. 

Senator Barrietrr. We will te you on record then, Mr. Woodman, 
against the general concept of this bill. 

Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Lawrence St. Amand, of Box 146, Valdez, 


Alaska. 
STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE ST. AMAND, VALDEZ, ALASKA 





Mr. St. Amanp. My name is Lawrence St. Amand and I have lived 
in Valdez for 9 years. I used to be a truckdriver until I took over 
Governor Egan’s store here. The railroad has kind of got things so 
fouled up that I am about ready to give up as there aren’t any cus- 
tomers left in town. That’s just how tough it is with me. 

I would like to go on record as being opposed to that wildlife range 
in the Brooks Range. The reason I would is because all the world’s 
minerals are located in what is known as shields. Maybe you are 
aware of that. I think there are seven major ones in the world. The 
Canadian shield is located in Canada and it comes out right on the 
border of Alaska and Canada and that is where that wildlife range 
is located. I am used to thinking in terms of 10 and 20 and 40 acres, 
but all of a sudden they come up with 9 million acres. That seems to 
me like a horrible amount of land for animals to run around in. Can- 
ada is by far ahead of Alaska and the United States in mining and 
they are going to continue to be so because the Canadian Government 
helps them. In Alaska you talk about mining now and they think 
you are crazy, because of the high cost of labor. That area up there 
should be investigated by competent geologists to find out if it is a 
continuation of the Canadian shield. If it is, it should never be turned 
into a wildlife range unless they open it up to mining. It might 
seem like it is a long ways from civilization right now, but with that 
submarine the Nautilus going underneath the North Pole and going 
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this bill and has not stated his position, although he may from time 
to time have hinted at it. 

Mr. Woopman. Well, in other words, a man could stake a claim 
and couldn't get to it, is that right? It would still be a reservation, 

Senator Bartierr. I can’t answer that because I can only tell you 
that was a fear expressed by the Alaska Miners Association. Cer. 
tainly the Secretary of the Interior said that mining would be per- 
mitted when he sent this draft of legislation to the Congress. 

Mr. Woopman. That area would be as big as one of our smaller 
States, would it not, either Delaware or Massachusetts, something 
like that ? 

Senator Barriett. I think it is almost as big as Delaware, Con- 
necticut, and Vermont combined. It is nine-tenths as big as all sim. 
ilar ranges in the earlier 48 States. 

Mr. Woopman. Well, is a wilderness reservation at this time ad- 
visable. Isn’t all of Alaska a park or a reservation right now! It 
is all a wilderness and if we don’t get ahead and develop something 
we are not going to get anywhere. 

Senator Bartierr. I should say that this is not a wilderness area. 
It is a wildlife range and I’d rather have you make a declarative 
statement than to ask me a question on it. 

Mr. Woopman. Well, I say all of Alaska is a wilderness or a park 
right now. We don’t need more parks. We have one big park right 
now. In fact, we have two. Having more parks, although I believe 
we must preserve our wildlife, but in the local area our wildlife is on 
the increase and not the decrease and they are killing more every 
year. I believe records will show that. I, myself, and from talking 
to prospectors, they are very bitterly against this bill because we 
are closing down not only that area, there are many areas that they 
are closing down that they are trying to make reservations from, 
Like a man was going to make a closed area of the Kennicott country, 
going to make a park out of it. It is all a park as it is. We must 
develop it, not hold it back by preventing development. 

Senator Bartierr. The State Board of Fish and Game has adopted 
a resolution at a recent meeting in Juneau opposing the wildlife 
range unless an arrangement is made so that the State will enforce 
game reservations within it. 

Mr. Woopman. Properly enforced game laws I believe is the best 
in all places. 

Senator Bartterr. You then, Mr. Woodman, desire to express your 
opposition to S. 1899? 

Mr. Woopman. I do, as it was, yet. I am not sure that they have 
changed it satisfactorily, and as far as the game is concerned I be- 
lieve there is very little hunting going on there. I can’t see why the 
game couldn’t remain and maybe propagate, but whether it will in- 
crease or not, that is a doubt. 

Senator Bartierr. Let me ask you this question, if you please. It 
has been said, although not by Secretary Seaton himself so far as I 
aware, that if this bill is not passed by the Congress and enacted into 
law through the President’s signature that he will create this range 
notwithstanding. He has the authority to do it, he believes it ought 
to be done, and he proposes to do it in one fashion or another. If this 
were a fact would you prefer to have the Secretary proceed on his own 
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administrative right or would you prefer to have the Congress pass 
this bill which gives at least a greater opportunity for mining, whether 
it will be actual or not remains to be seen, 

Mr. Woopman. I don’t know exactly what the Secretary’s inten- 
tions are, but as it stands I would say I would rather have the Congress 
pass the bill than his 

Senator Bartrierr. If he did make the statement ? 

Mr. Woopman. Yes, if he made that statement, and I don’t see where 
he has the right to be a czar. 

Senator Bartierr. He has the legal right which I am sure Secretary 
Seaton would never exercise, nor would any other Secretary, to turn 
all the public domain of Alaska on the order of something over 200 
million acres into a wildlife range without any reference to Congress 
or toanyone at all. 

Mr. Woopman. Well, that is using czar’s powers there against the 
people’s will. 

Senator Bartiterr. I am confident no Secretary would do this. I 
merely state that that authority resides within the Secretary. 

Mr. WoopMan. Well, as I said, I am for increasing our wildlife to as 

at an extent as the range will support it and with proper game laws, 
but I am strictly against reservations of any big size that will cut out 
other means of development. 

Senator Bartierr. We will put you on record then, Mr. Woodman, 
against the general concept of this bill. 

Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Lawrence St. Amand, of Box 146, Valdez, 


Alaska. 
STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE ST. AMAND, VALDEZ, ALASKA 


Mr. Sr. Amanp. My name is Lawrence St. Amand and I have lived 
in Valdez for 9 years. I used to be a truckdriver until I took over 
Governor Egan’s store here. The railroad has kind of got things so 
fouled up that I am about ready to give up as there aren’t any cus- 
tomers left in town. That’s just how tough it is with me. 

I would like to go on record as being opposed to that wildlife range 
in the Brooks Range. The reason I would is because all the world’s 
minerals are located in what is known as shields. Maybe you are 
aware of that. I think there are seven major ones in the world. The 
Canadian shield is located in Canada and it comes out right on the 
border of Alaska and Canada and that is where that wildlife range 
is located. I am used to thinking in terms of 10 and 20 and 40 acres, 
but all of a sudden they come up with 9 million acres. That seems to 
me like a horrible amount of land for animals to run around in. Can- 
ada is by far ahead of Alaska and the United States in mining and 
they are going to continue to be so because the Canadian Government 
helps them. In Alaska you talk about mining now and they think 
you are crazy, because of the high cost of labor. That area up there 
should be investigated by competent geologists to find out if it is a 
continuation of the Canadian shield. If it is, it should never be turned 
into a wildlife range unless they open it up to mining. It might 
seem like it is a long ways from civilization right now, but with that 
submarine the Nautilus going underneath the North Pole and going 
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right through there without any trouble at all, and the Japanese haye 
plans of building atomic cargo submarines of 40,000 tons, well that 
area up there could very easily be developed during the next 10 or 99 
years. If that is a wildlife range with restrictions to mining that’s 
9 million acres that miners can’t go on. 

Senator Barrierr. How many grocery stores are there here? 

Mr. St. Amanp. Three. 

Senator Barrierr. How long have you been in the grocery business? 

Mr. Sr. AManp. Just about 3 years. 

Senator Barrierr. Business is dwindling? 

Mr. Sr. Amanp. It is terrible; yes. 

Senator Barrierr. Because of the continued loss of population? 

Mr. St. Amanp. People moving out of town; yes. 

Senator Barrterr. And why are they moving out of town? Is it 
because less freight is being moved through Valdez ? 

Mr. St. Amanp. They can’t find any work. The only other work 
here right now is the Standard Oil and the ACS and the BPR. 
That doesn’t employ very many people. 

Senator Barrierr. For the record will you do something about 
those initials and give the titles of the agencies ? 

Mr. Sr. Amann. The ACS is the Alaska Communication System 
and the BPR is the Bureau of Public Roads. The BPR used to 
be the Alaska Road Commission. 

Mr. Barton. No questions, Senator. 

Senator Barrierr. On a personal basis, I am happy to report to 
you that I saw your father just the other day and he is in fine health 
and spirits. 

Mr. Sr. Amano. Thank you. 

Senator Barrierr. Our next witness is Max Wells. 


STATEMENT OF MAX WELLS, VALDEZ, ALASKA 


Mr. Weuis. My name is Max Wells, merchant in Valdez. 

I would like to make one statement on this game reserve. I don’t 
know just exactly what the object of it is. However, we have fought 
for years to get statehood to get control of our land up here to have 
something to say about it. In years gone by we have had to depend 
on Delegate Bartlett under the territorial status, who didn’t have a 
vote, as you all know, and then if we could interest some Congress- 
man from some other State to listen to us—but we could never get any 
place. I can’t see why that now that we are a State that we can't 
handle our own affairs on things like this wildlife reserve. Certainly 
the Federal Government has not made a very good showing as far 
as their fishing industry in Alaska is concerned during their period 
of management of it, and I don’t see but what we should be allowed 
to take care of our own wilderness areas, and so forth. AI the time 
you read about bringing industry to Alaska and opening up Alaska 
and developing Alaska, and it seems to me it is a step in the wrong 
direction to set aside 9 million acres just because they want a few 
extra animals to run around up there. 

The mining industry is going to be the backbone of our Nation, of 
our State, let us say, and the mining and the oil. If we start in and 
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they go ahead and close that off, as far as I am concerned, is the 
wrong way to go about it. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, sir. 

Are there any more witnesses? If not, the committee will stand 
in recess to reconvene in the Federal courtroom at Fairbanks at 9:30 
am. Thursday, October 29, 1959, and before formally closing the 
Chairman, in behalf of all of us who are here, desires to thank the 
people of Valdez for the bountiful, wonderful hospitality you have 
shown us and to thank you especially for that fine luncheon. That 
is the first time we have had, as a group, the opportunity to enjoy 
Alaska salmon. 

Now, the hearing is closed, but in accordance with the wish earlier 
expressed, we will stay right here for a few moments and make our- 
selves available for questions on other subjects. 

(Whereupon, at the hour of 5:30 p.m., Wednesday, October 28, 
1959, the hearing was adjourned to reconvene in Fairbanks, Alaska, 
at 9:30 a.m., Thursday, October 29, 1959.) . 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Present: Senator E. L. Bartlett, Alaska. 

Senator Bart err. The meeting will be in order. 

This is a session of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

We are glad to be in Fairbanks for what may be, probably will be 
the final hearing within Alaska on S. 1899, a measure of importance 
to the State dealing with the establishment of the Alaska Wildlife 
Range. 

The committee started hearings at Ketchikan and to date has taken 
testimony at Juneau, Anchorage, Seward, Cordova, and Valdez. 

I should like at this time to introduce to the Fairbanksians who are 
in the hearing room those who are making this trip and since this is 
the place where we'll hold our final hearings in the State, I want to 
express at this time my personal appreciation to every member of the 
staff and those from other agencies and from the industry who have 
accompanied me on this trip, who have been so faithful in their 
attendance at the hearings, and who have made such substantial con- 
tributions by way of informing and helping the committee. 

On my immediate left is Frank Barton, transportation counsel for 
the Senate committee. 

Over there against the blackboard is Harry C. Huse, who handles 
fish and wildlife legislation for the Senate committee. 

Next to Mr. Huse is Mr. Romick, Commissioner Romick of the 
Alaskan Department of Commerce. Mr. Commissioner, I hope that 
you can find room here at the head table so that you may sit with us 
again. 

On my immediate right is Mr. Harold Baynton, chief counsel for 
the Senate committee. 

Since he was not in the immediate area, I neglected to introduce 
another man who is traveling with us, an oldtime Fairbanksian him- 
self, biologist with the Fish and Wildlife Service who was for 8 years 
at the University of Alaska, Dr. John Buckley. Stand up, John, so 
they can see you. 

f course, I should state that the testimony is being recorded, and 
very efficiently, by William Miller, who takes a double shot at it, on 
the tape and on the Stenotype machine, and who himself has been in 
Alaska on trips and to live, off and on since the time he was 4 years 
old. 

The committee is given to understand that there are several wit- 
nesses on S. 1899, and we want to hear them all. 
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Now. we turn to S. 1890, a bill introduced in the Senate of the 
United States by Chairman Magnuson of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, by request, and which is entitled, “To authorize 
the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range, Alaska, and for other 
purposes.” 

There is a corresponding bill before the House of Representatives, 
but as was previously explained, that is before the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

The number of that is H.R. 7045, which has been favorably reported 
by the House committee, which was placed on the Consent Calendar 
of the House of Representatives, and which came before the House on 
two or three occasions before adjournment, but objection was made, 
and no action was had. 

The first witness on this bill in behalf of the chamber of commerce 


will be William A. Waugaman. 
STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. WAUGAMAN, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Wavcaman. I am William A. Waugaman, Fairbanks Chamber 
of Commerce. 114 Slater Drive, Fairbanks, Alaska. I have a state- 
ment here, Mr. Chairman, prepared by the chamber of commerce, 
which I would like to read into the record, and 1 will furnish you a 
copy. 

Senator Barrierr. You may doso. 

Mr. Wavucaman. Statement of Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce on 
Senate bill 1899, to Subcommittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Ata regular meeting of the board of directors, held on the 26th day 
of October 1959, the following motion was unanimously adopted as the 
policy of the board : 

The chamber reiterates its approval of the arctic wildlife withdrawal (under 
S. 1899) with the proviso that it be more specifically stipulated in the [ proposed] 
legislation that modern prospecting methods and development of resources will 
be allowed with this | proposed] range. 

The consensus of opinion being that mining and wildlife range are 
compatible and can coexist in an area as large as the proposed with- 
drawal. 

As the bill is now written, allowing mining and prospecting regula- 
tions to be set up in the proposed range by the Secretary of Interior, 
which in fact means by his underlings, no protection is given the pros- 
pectors and miners. 

The board believes that modern methods of prospecting and mining 
should not be prohibited in the area and that any land area made 
unfit for wildlife by mining operations would be infinitesimal in a 
range of some 9 million acres. 

In connection with this statement there is submitted a proposed 
amendment to S. 1899 which would effect the policy of the Fairbanks 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The proposed amendment of Senate bill 1899, approved by the 
Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce, under section 3(b) : 


Section 3(b): Place a period after the words “removal of such minerals”. 


That is down at the bottom of the page. 
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Senator Barrierr. Will you go back now, and get us on the right 
track here? Where does this appear ¢ 

Mr. WauGaMaAn. It is on the bottom—maybe you have the wrong 
paper. 7 ; 

Senator Bartietr. No; he’s got the right paper. 

Mr. WaucaMAn. Oh. Section 3(b). 

Senator Bartterr. All right. 

Mr. Waueaman. After the words, “removal of such minerals”, in- 
sert a period. 

Delete the words “under such regulations as may be issued by the 
Secretary of Interior.” 

Add new sentences as follows: 

Mining and the development of mineral resources shall be granted the same 
privileges and subjected to the same restrictions in the wildlife range as provided 
by law on unrestricted public domain. 

The right is hereby granted in the wildlife range for the establishment of 
roads, airplane landing fields, docks, and reasonable use of surface areas for 
prospecting, mining, smelting, and purposes incident thereto. 

Senator Bartierr. Does that conclude your statement, sir? 

Mr. WavucAMANn. That concludes my statement for the chamber of 
commerce, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Now, in the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Waugaman, Representative Rivers of Alaska said that he would op- 
pose this bill unless an amendment was added, making sure that 
Alaska would not be required to pay a greater amount of money for 
roads on account of public domain being placed in this Arctic Wild- 
life Range. No such amendment was agreed to, and my recollection 
isthat Representative Rivers did oppose the bill. 

The question I have to ask you then, is this: Would the Fairbanks 
Chamber of Commerce continue to approve the bill even if the sug- 
gested amendment is not adopted ? 
~ Mr. Waveaman. Of course, I am not speaking directly for all the 

| members of the board of directors of the chamber of commerce nor all 
of the members of the chamber. However, I believe that if this was 
proposed to the board, that they would certainly give it support, 
wholehearted support, because as we all know, a couple hundred thou- 
sands dollars is important to this new State of ours. 

Senator Barrierr. Let’s forget the matter having to do with the 
roads. I cited that chiefly to attempt to demonstrate that Represent- 
ative Rivers was not unwilling to agree to the range, provided his 
amendment was adopted. 

Now, the chamber of commerce has made another suggestion relat- 
ng to mining after having first reiterated general approval of the bill. 

fy question is this: If the amendment which you have just read is 
not agreed to by the Congress, will the chamber of commerce, notwith- 
standing, approve S. 1899? 

Mr. Wavaaman. All indications are that they will not approve it. 

Senator Bartterr. What, Mr. Waugaman, do you believe would be 
gained by the addition of the words in the proposed amendment ? 
How will this change the development that might take place within 
the wildlife range? 

Mr. Waucaman. As we read the bill, it sets up a wildlife range and 
gives sort of sideplay references to the miners ining permitted to go 
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into that area and develop it or prospect it. It further controls that 
by stating that the laws and the regulations will be made up by the 
Department of Interior. 

It is our impression that this sort of regulatory power should be 
actually written into the bill itself, and made into law, so that they 
cannot change the rights of a miner or prospector to go into that area 
and to utilize the minerals in the area just at the whim of some group 
or some person in the Interior Department. 

Senator Barrierr. You will have noticed that the same section 
which the chamber of commerce seeks to amend provides that loca- 
tions, mining locations, may be made under the mining laws, and those 
claims, so located, may be patented, with one important difference 
between the general law and the proposal herein contained. 

That difference is that the patent shall not extend to the surface 
rights. 

‘Now, would the chamber of commerce approve a patent that would 
extend only to the subsurface rights ? 

Mr. WavueamMan. No, sir. The reason that the phrase, “modern 
mining methods,” was put in this statement is because of the fact 
that present-day mining, modern mining, entails a great deal of dirt 
moving, whereas back 20, 30, 40 years ago, most of our mining was 
done underground. With asmall operation on the surface, a man can 
go underground and do a great deal of mining, but with modern min- 
ing methods, it entails very often tearing down the whole moun- 
tain in order to get at the mineral and remove it efficiently and 
economically. 

I do know in that area from personal observation that there are 
quite large deposits of iron ore. After nome the deposits, the 
only possible way you could mine those would be by stripping them, 
stripping the overburden off, and actually it would result in the tear- 
ing down of a mountain. 

Now, if the people who want a wildlife range in there would agree 
to that type of mining, then, I believe, and the miners in the Fair- 
banks area believe, that the could live with the Arctic Wildlife 
Range. 

Senator Barriterr. The Alaska Miners’ Association, in testimony 
offered at Anchorage, opposed enactment of this bill on several 
grounds. 

And, if my memory serves me correctly, it was a representative of 
the Alaska Miners’ Association who made the point that I want to 
suggest to you now. It may have been someone else. At least it was 
made. And that was that a mining claim might be located, and even 
patented, but it could never be used, because the Interior Department 
might not permit any roads to be built within this area, might hold 
that region entirely as a wilderness. 

An allusion was made to difficulties that have been experienced in 
Glacier Bay National Monument, even in the employment of heli- 
copters to take engineers in to prospect. 

Have you considered that objection, which may or may not have 
merit—I don’t make any judgment on that, but merely state to you 
that it has been presented to the committee. 

Mr. Waveaman. Senator, that has also been considered, and that’s 
the reason our statement here mentions the development of the area— 
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not only the mining, but the development of those minerals, the state- 
ment that we have presented. 

Senator Bartierr. The statement in the front, Mr. Waugaman, al- 
though I am not a draftsman of legislative proposals, I have some- 
what of a doubt as to whether the suggested language would fully 
accomplish your purpose, and perhaps you would want to review it, 
and if you desire to submit an additional or revised proposal, it 
will be accepted. 

Mr. WauGaMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. Have you ever been there? 

Mr. WauGaMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartiterr. When—for how long? 

Mr. WavuGaMAN. I spent a total of 2 weeks there in 1947, and 10 
days there in 1957. 

Senator Bartierr. And in what capacity did you go there in 1947 ? 

Mr. WauGaMAN. I was up there on a prospecting trip. 

Senator Bartterr. Have you any personal views as to the likelihood 
of substantial mineral deposits being located there? 

Mr. Waucaman. Yes, sir; I have. I do know, as I mentioned be- 
fore, of a large deposit of hematite. I also know of quite a deposit, 
which we have never actually determined the extent of it, of copper. 

Senator Bartierr. Do you believe that if this reservation is made 
that the essential purposes for which it might be created would be 
disturbed if mining were to be permitted ? 

Mr. WavucamaNn. I certainly do not think so because of the fact 
that in Alaska, if you’ll go into any of the mining areas, you will 
find just as much game there as you will in any other place in the 
State. 

Senator Bartrterr. What is your personal conclusion as to the 
beauty, the exceptional natural scenic wonders of this particular part 
of Alaska ? 

Mr. WavucaMANn. Well, certainly it’s beautiful. Practically all of 
the mountains we have in Alaska are beautiful. However, I know of 
many places in the Alaska Range that are much more beautiful. 

It’s rugged, but it’s not near as colorful as the Alaska Range, at 
— uring the year. 

enator Bartterr. Did you see much game while you were there? 

Mr. Wavcaman. I have found that the game is rather scarce in 
that area, when the caribou are not there. 

Senator Barttetr. Did you go to the coast? 

Mr. Wavcaman. I have been on the coast; yes, sir. 

Senator Barrterr. On the coast in that northern frontier of the 
proposed range? 

Mr. WaucaMan. Not up near the border; no, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. You didn’t have any opportunity, then, to see 
the polar bears? 

Mr. Waucaman. No,sir; I never have. 

Senator Bartiett. Representative Moulder? 

Mr. Moutper. I was very interested in his testimony. 

As I understand it, it is your view that in the event prospecting 
should develop, should develop in valuable minerals, that that would 
be of pester value to the people of Alaska and the people generally 
throughout the United States than the beauty ? 
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Mr. WauGamMan. By many times. 

Mr. Movtper. And the prospecting itself wouldn’t destroy any 
scenic or wildlife value that it might have? 

Mr. WaucGamMan. It would be 1 infinitesimal. 

Mr. Mourper. That is all I wanted to ask, Senator Bartlett—oh, 
Mr. Chairman, I had this comment. I’m sorry. 

All you are seeking here is to spell out specifically, so that there 
will be no doubt about it, what the conservationists say they will per- 
mit and favor? 

Mr. WauGaman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Moutprer. We don’t want creeping paralysis in the mining in. 
dustry, in other words. 

Mr. WavucaMan. Right. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Jaynton ? 

Mr. Bayntron. Mr. Waugaman, to make sure that I understand 
the chamber of commerce’s thought here on section 3(b), am I cor. 
rect in saying that you want mining in the range, subject to, let’s call 
it, existing law ? 

Mr. WaucAman. That is correct. 

Mr. Baynron. Rather than what regulations might be placed on 
under this bill as it stands now, by the Secretary ? 

Mr. Waucaman. Or reculat ions that may come later, sir. 

Mr. Baynron. But existing law is really what you're driving at, 
rather than restrictive covenants as to the surface and that type of 
legislation ? 

Mr. WauGaman. That’s correct, sii 

Mr. Baynton. Thank you. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Waugaman, at the risk of detaining you, 
may I state that the committee has been told, both in W ashington 
and in Alaska, that here is a very unusual situation. They, the pro- 
ponents of this bill, do not contend that there’s any immediate need 
for setting aside a wildlife range so that its scenic values and its wild- 
life may be preserved, but that if this is not done now, or very soon, 
it may be too late. Then we shall have failed to do here that which 
we failed to do in the other States; that something ought to be left un- 
spoiled for generations yet unborn. We have been told that there's 
a lot of land in Alaska, so that taking 9 million acres from the 365 
million will not actually hurt the economy of Alaska. They hint that 
across the way on the Canadian side it is proposed by the Canadian 
Government that a like reserve shall be established. Witnesses say 
that perhaps not too many people will go there for many years to 
come, but, mindful of our past mistakes in this area, this field of con- 
servation, we ought to be forehanded now. They tell us we ought to 
move promptly while there is yet time, and that the State actually 
won't lose any money because the Interior Department might be all 
the more ready to release to the public domain other lands now in- 
cluded in Public Land Order 82. 

Let me hasten to add that this suggestion of a trade has not come 
from the Department of the Interior—but that all Alaskans should 
be willing for their own sakes, and for the sake of their children and 
of all other Americans, to move in this direction, and to applaud the 
proposal to set up this 9-million-acre reserve. 

Now, would you care to comment on that, Mr. Waugaman ? 
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Mr. WaucaMan. Well, you see, I carry water on both shoulders, 
in that I am a conser vationist, as well as a miner, but I have also seen 
areas in Alaska where mining has taken place and been carried on 
for many years, and after the mining has stopped it has been only 
a few years until Mother Nature has t taken over and you could hardly 
tell that a mine had been in the area. The game is just as plentiful, 
the foliage has practically returned to its or iginal state, and, frankly, 
in many instances where they’ ve cut down the brush between ‘the trees, 
the game is more plentiful than it was before. 

As far as establishing an area at this time, I think perhaps—I’m 
speaking now of this wildlife range—I think perhaps it’s quite prema- 
ture; as far as reserving areas of beauty and areas for future genera- 
tions, we have millions of acres now. In the national park down here 

at McKinley, you practically can’t mine on it now, so the miners can’t 
mess it up any. Glacier Bay is practically the same way. Katmai 
isthe same way. 

So, actually, I think we are going to have lots of areas in Alaska 
for many years to come for the future generations, and Alaska is 
developing quite slowly, considering the area that we have to develop. 

So I don’t think there's any great big hurry about this thing. 

Senator Barttetr. You are aware, of course, Mr. Waugaman, that 
the Secretary of the Interior is not required to come to the C ongress 
for legislative approval before signing an order setting up this Arctic 
wildlife range. 

Mr. WauGaAMAN. Iam aware of that; yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. You are aware of the fact that he could do that 
by virtue of authority already conferred upon him, and that his letter 
of transmittal in which he sent forward to the Congress the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Magnuson, now before us, st: ated his desire and 
purpose in sending the bill up was so mining could be, would be per- 
mitted under the conditions outlined in the bill, and that otherwise 
nomining at all could be allowed. 

Mr. WaueGaman. I understand that; yes, Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Barrierr. I just wanted to get that on the record. 

Mr. WauGAMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartterr. Thank you, Mr. Waugaman, 

Mr. Mathews. And while Mr. Mathews is coming to the stand, 
permit me to read, not for the record so much as for the benefit of 
those in the room, that when hearings were held on this bill before the 
Senate committee in Washington on June 30, Mr. Stephens, who is 
legislative assistant to Secretary Seaton, said this, and I quote from 
page 18: 





Movement is already underway to set aside this range today. 


Mr. Maruews. Here are some copies of my statement, Senator Bart- 
lett. 


Senator Barterr. Yes, thank you. 


STATEMENT OF TED C. MATHEWS, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Maruews. My name is Ted C. Mathews, and I live at 200 Wells 
Street in Fairbanks. I am a consulting engineer. I do not represent 
any particular group. 


43642—60—pt. 2——-11 
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I wish to express my opposition to the bill intended to create a wij. 
derness area in northeastern Alaska for the following reasons: 

1. The area is too far removed from populous centers to serve 
the public. 

2. Terrain conditions are not such as to afford access by per- 
sons to make use of the area. 

3. The area is potentially valuable for oil and mineral deposits 
which we cannot afford to lock up and deny their use to future 
generations. et 

4. The wilderness area idea is being promoted by selfish inter. 
ests. 

I have stated this this area is too far removed from populous centers 
to serve the public. To further elaborate on this point, I wish to bring 
out that this area is 330 air-miles from Fairbanks—the closest town, 
The area may be reached only by air, which will cost $70 per person, 
for a round trip from Fairbanks. To reach the area from Seattle 
will cost an additional $202 for a round-trip fare, and from eastern 
cities an additional $365 round-trip fare. 

Persons living in crowded cities have a desire for wilderness areas 
which can be enjoyed as a respite from the pressure, dirt and din which 
characterize much city life. To be useful, the wilderness areas must 
be close enough for people to reach economically over a weekend or 
vacation period—a place where they can drive with their families, 
Very, very few people can afford to spend $637 for transportation 
alone to such an area. Costs would prohibit the public from using 
a wilderness area in northeastern Alaska. 

Those of us who have traveled through parts of the area proposed 
for withdrawal realize that it would never be possible for the average 
person to travel in there on foot. The spongy, wet moss and nigger- 
heads make foot travel so difficult that hiking for pleasure is out 
of the question. This means that travel could be accomplished only 
on prepared roads, construction of which would defeat the principle 
of a wilderness, or by helicopters at a cost of $125 per hour. 

The following brief outline of facts which bear on the value of this 
region for oil and mineral deposits should be considered. 

Within this area are the Romanzof and Davidson Mountains which 
include intrusive rocks of the same character which have yielded ore 
deposits elsewhere in Alaska. It is known that gold occurs on Okpi- 
lak Creek and the Firth River which flow into the Arctic Ocean from 
these mountains. The same rock series just to the east in Canada is 
known to contain tungsten. 

The Coleen, a southward flowing river from these mountains, is 
known to contain gold and copper. To date these occurrences have 
not been developed because of their distance from present markets; 
however, one must bear in mind that known mineral deposits are being 
depleted and the day is not too distant when these deposits will be 
needed for our country’s growth and to maintain our way of life. 

The oil prospects have a more immediate future. Rocks which un- 
derlie the area proposed for withdrawal are known to contain oil 
and gas to the southeast in Canada. All land adjoining the area on 
the Canadian side of the border is leased and exploration drilling 
plans are going ahead with Government encouragement aiding this 
development by the construction of a road from Dawson, of whieh 
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900 miles are now under construction, and which is projected to the 
Arctic Ocean. 

~ Just an aside on that, Senator, you stated the Canadians were plan- 
ning to make a wilderness area on their side of the border in this same 
latitude. 

This was considered several years ago. However, since that time, 
they have given up the idea and have leased all of it now, solid, clear 
up to Herschel Island for mining—or for oil exploration. They now 
have an oil discovery just to the south of the area, and are building this 
road up there to develop the oil prospects, ner: 

Senator Barriterr. Mr. Mathews, you make a most interesting com- 
ment. I had never had any conversations with any Canadian of- 
ficials, but I think that what you have said ought to constitute a very 
considerable news story. It has been hinted, although it has always 
been declared that too much must not be said about this openly, that 
one of the very important reasons that this range should be established 
now is because the Canadians were about to do the same on their side. 

Now you say they cannot, because they have leased all that land? 

Mr. MatrHews. Yes, sir; they have put it all up for lease. 

Senator Bartitetr. Thank you. 

Mr. MarHews. And the leases have been taken up. 

Oil exploration on the north slope discovered oil residues in the 
Mississippian limestone just to the west of the area proposed for 
withdrawal and are known to underlie this area. Favorable struc- 
tures have been mapped. 

The State of Alaska must develop—I would also like to add here that 
there are two known oil seeps on the coast in this area, and another 
one which is rumored, but not mapped. 

The State of Alaska must develop the State’s oil and mineral re- 
sources if we are to support our population. We cannot afford to deny 
their use by the people. 

The bill would propose to allow oil leasing and mining under 
restrictions as to surface use. 

On the basis of past experience we know that this will only result 
in the prohibition of mining and oil development. Bureaucracies 
administering such matters are able to effectively thwart the intent 
of Congress. 

I give you the example of Mount McKinley Park, which illus- 
trates what has happened in the past. The bill creating Mount Mc- 
Kinley National Park expressed the right to citizens to locate mining 
claims and mine minerals. Mineral deposits have been located and 
attempts made to develop them; however, the Park Service has de- 
feated these attempts by denying access and surface use. 

From the standpoint of the national best interest, one must con- 
clude that those who advocate the withdrawal of an area larger than 
some States from development under public land laws are thinking 
only of what they themselves would like to see. 

In this they are selfish, because they would deny the people the 
wealth which lies in our usable resources. 

It is well that we reflect upon the consequences to our Nation if 
some well intentioned group had been able to get set aside the area 
occupied by the Mesabi Iron Range years ago. By denying the use 
of this area America would never have achieved its present standard 
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of living and would have been defeated in two World Wars. The 
proposed withdrawal is 14 times as big as the Mesabi Iron Range, 

That is my statement, Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Bartierr. We thank you, Mr. Mathews. 

Mr. Baynton? 

Mr. Baynton. Mr. Mathews, you just don’t believe we can rightly 
infer from what you have said that the language contained in §, 1899 
as to granting of mining rights will make mining possible if this areg 
is withdrawn ? 

Mr. Maruews. I do not believe it would, and I therefore oppose the 
setting up of the wilderness area. If I thought it were possible to 
administer a wilderness area and carry on mining at the same time, 
I would be willing to agree to the establishment of a wilderness area, 

I don’t think this is “possible because of our way of administering 
these matters. Theoretically, it’s possible, but it hasn’t been in the 
past, and the bureaucracies that operate, the people that actually make 
the day-to-day decisions are often able to thwart what perhaps Con- 
gress may have intended, as they did in the case of the park. There. 
fore, there is only one conclusion for a person to come to, and that is 
to oppose the thing in its entirety. 

Senator Barruetr. But there are many people in the States, Mr, 
Mathews, thousands upon thousands of them, as represented chiefly, 
I would say, in the conservation organizations, who say to us, “You 
have 365 million acres in Alaska. Most of it is open for mining now, 
and that ought to be enough for you without your being hurt notably 
or at all by the setting aside of 9 million acres, even if no mining at 
all was permitted there, because we have an example,” as I said to 
Mr. Waugaman, “in the older States, where people were just about to 
do something to preserve nature in its primitive state but didn’t get 
around to it  ntil it was too late, and this same error could be made 
in Alaska, so we think that you Alaskans not only should go along 
with us, but should applaud the movement that has been initiated.” 

What would your comment be on that, Mr. Mathews? 

Mr. Maruews. Well, Senator, I don’t think it was an error in the 
first place. I think that in order for our country to develop, and to 
meet the competition that it has to from foreign countries, that we 
ought to make use of everything that we have, and I don’t believe 
we can afford to take an area practically the size of four Eastern 
States and set it aside and say that all we’re going to do with this area 
is look at it. 

I don’t think we’re that rich. 

Senator Barrietr. Thank you, Mr. Mathews. The next witness is 
Mr. Vogler. 


STATEMENT OF JOE VOGLER, OF FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Vocier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Joe Vogler, Box 7, Fairbanks, Alaska. I would like to make 
one thing clear to start with. In a Field and Stream editorial, the 
Tanana Sportsman’ s Association was given credit for initiating this 
bill. 

I was there at the time the conversation, the discussion, was held 
with regard to that organization sponsoring this item. ‘There were 
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certain irregularities which occurred which make me wonder if pos- 
sibly this movement did not originate in the States, and that we as 
an organization—I was then a member; I am no longer, and will 
never be again—if we were not being used as a catspaw. 

I took opposition to the motion that evening because they were 
patterning their regulations after those set up in the Glacier Bay 
National Monument, wherein if you wish to go in on a prospecting 
trip you have to submit a plan of your route, and you follow this 
route which they approve. If you meet a swamp or something like 
that and wish to deviate, I suppose you have to apply for another 
route. They don’t want cat tracks, weasel tracks, or any evidence of 
man’s passing. 

The members who are supporting this, some of them are very 
honest and frank in stating that the only means of transportation 
which should be allowed in there is by foot. I would bet you that 
anyone of them that’s ever been in the niggerheads on foot would 
welcome an old cat trail or sled trail or dog trail to walk on. I’m 
very happy when I find one when I get out in the brush. 

The discussion that evening at the T.V.S.A. got a little bit heated 
and after several had spoken on the matter, myself included, in which 
I opposed it, one of the members got up and proposed a motion. He 
offered a motion that the T.V.S.A.’s recommendation be withheld for 
30 days pending consideration—in other words, to give us time to 
think it over. ‘That isn’t the exact phraseology. 

This motion was seconded by the group and was voted on and 
passed, and I supposed that we would have a little more time to think 
about it. And in those several minutes there was a recess declared, 
and me being rather simple-minded, possibly, I didn’t know what 
was going on. But, the man who had made the motion was taken 
over into a corner outside the club room and there was quite a huddle 
there. After this huddle was over, some, say, 8 or 10 minutes, a few 
minutes, they came back in, and he withdraw his motion, and it was 
okayed by the group. That motion which had been passed to table 
it for 30 days was withdrawn and written off, and another motion 
was brought up to send a letter endorsing, and it was passed and duly 
sent on by the club. 

I haven't been in the club house since and I’m not going to; I'll 
never go there again. 

The T.V.S.A. formerly was on record every time some land grab 
was proposed in attempting to defeat it. They went out against it 
every time the Army tried to grab some more land, and I backed them 
in it and I believe in it. But this time something happened, and I 
think we catspawed the proposition which arose in this State. I’ve 
heard it came from the Wilderness Society; I’ve heard it came from 
the Sierra Club; I’ve heard a number of sources, I don’t know which. 

You gentlemen can perhaps ascertain that. 

After this, I tried to get a communication in the News-Miner against 
this, and Mr. Snedden was honest enough to say that he didn’t believe 
in my line of thinking and wouldn’t print it. I took it to Jessen’s 
Weekly, Mr. Maury Smith, who is a good friend of Mr. Murie, I 
believe, an authority on the Wilderness Society. He suggested I was 
getting a bit rough with the gentleman, who was rather elderly, and 
informed him that where Alaska was concerned I would get rough 
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with anybody if I thought it infringed upon my rights and the rights 
of people who live here and who are to come later. 

Of course, my communication suffered the fate of some others; jt 
went into a pocket veto week after week; next week it would be 
printed, and it still isn’t printed. That has happened to me before 
with communications, so this is no exception. 

The News-Miner has made several statements. I don’t have the 
copies here, but they belittled the idea that this area could have any 
mineral value. 

I have never been there myself but I personally know of four men 
who have walked over that countr y and who have spent several seasons 
there. I know three of them personally and I will give you their 
names. 

There is a man by the name of Ed Owens, who lives on the Coleen 
River. He makes his home there. I have talked to him and he is 
a bit reluctant to say too much about the mineral resources, but he 
has given me to understand that there is a good deposit of manganese, 
We are largely dependant upon Russia and Turkey for that at the 
present time, I believe. I understand that there is a good iron de- 
posit there, and indications of copper, and some gold. 

Mr. Ear] Hirst, “Ramblin” Sam Gamblin, and a man by the name 
of Dean Ricks, have spent considerable time on a river in that area 
prospecting for gold. 

Those men have been there. They flew in and I think landed on 
the Canadian side and up the Firth and walked out of there. There 
have been men there before, there’s some dead men, supposedly, ae- 
cording to an old legend. 

I think there are men available who have been in there on their own 
account, who ae give a good story. I will try and get them down 
here tomorrow; I don’t know whether they will talk or not. 

I would like to bring up something following along what Mr. 
Mathews said about McKinley Park. 

I’ve been here not too long, I’m an apparent neweomer—since about 
1942; and a lot could perhaps speak better than I do about the mat- 
ter. But we were just about to get a cement plant during the war, 
and something went sour, and I understand that it m: Ly possibly have 
been the fact ‘that the large deposit of limestone, which is necessary 
in the manufacture of cement, was located within the limits of Me- 
Kinley Park by a very few thousand feet. In other words, when 
they drew a line they put in here, and they just happened to, and 
that was it. 

Well, I would like to suggest that possibly the U.S. Gov- 
ernment might have been saved many, many millions of dollars in 
bringing cement to this country. We paid $3.75 a sack for a sack of 
cement and in the States it runs fr om a dollar to a dollar and a half. 
In other words, a good portion of that is freight. 

If that were pr oduced here, the cost to our Government for building 
these concrete runways at Kodiak, all of the concrete buildings at 
Anchorage, and here in Fairbanks, would have been lessened consider- 
ably. Also, concrete, being fireproof, is used more and more in our 
municipal buildings and buildings of our industry here, of our busi- 
ness, that sell products to we who live here. If we were paying, say, 
even $2 a sack, which is roughly 45 percent, maybe 50-some percent, 
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it would make things cheaper for we who live in Alaska. It’s expen- 
sive enough to live here anyway. at ae 

Now, the conservationists say that mining and wildlife won’t get 
along together. 

This country has been mined around Fairbanks here since about 
1902, and there was a story in the paper just last week where they 
released a moose that had gotten tangled up in a tow cable, and this 
moose rejoined a herd of 27 moose. 

Now, that’s more moose than I have ever seen together at one time, 
and I have killed a lot of them in this country. I hunt every fall. 

[ live right on top of this ridge, and yesterday morning there were 
seven willow grouse in the tree back of the house. I’ve got a cow 
moose and twin calves that use that road more than I do. I’m going 
tohang license plateson them. [Laughter]. 

If you'll ask Mrs. Bob Watkins, who mined on Faith Creek this 
summer, how many times that grizzly bear came around and aggra- 
vated them, she will tell you, too many. 

I was on Warlock Creek 3 years ago and I shot a black bear in 
the kitchen. They get along very well with man; in fact, I think 
sometimes they do better, if you’ve got enough bacon and dog feed 
that they can get into. 

Now, to go further on that, right around Fairbanks we have had 
extensive dredging operations and a lot of people think that tailings, 
a set of tailings are an unsightly thing. I suppose that would injure 
the esthetic value of the ground to a lot of people. But that’s the 
place around town where the kids go duck hunting. 

I was born and raised in Kansas, and I don’t think I ever saw a 
bigger eyesore than the strip mines in eastern Kansas, strip coal 
mines; but if you go there today there’s some pretty good bass fishing 
there, some good duck hunting in the fall, and the timber’s coming 
back and covering it up. If you didn’t know some of the glacial tail- 
ings in Alaska had been put there by Mother Nature herself, you’d 
think there'd been some great big dredge working there, as it leaves 
hummocks and hills, and waterholes where the ice melts out. Yet 
the conservationists don’t seem to mind taking pictures of a glacier 
and its tailing pile, and yet they will squawk about a dredge’s work- 
ings. 

Now, there's another little matter. We have the airplane in Alaska 
here, which is one of our principal sources of transportation. And 
if some prospector or miner goes out in the brush and is lucky enough 
to find something, and foolish enough to try to mine under present 
conditions, the first thing he'll probably do is put in an airport. 

And the State has a form of subsidy, or a sort of a repayment deal; 
they'll come in, and if they approve your landing field, you go ahead 
and do the work with your cat and your equipment, they will reimburse 
you to a certain degree. Of course, that field is to be used by the 
public too, and many times in many cases men in emergency condi- 
tions have landed there, and lives have been saved. 

_I might just suggest to some of the people here today that possibly 
if somebody had been mining in this area up there, that maybe Mr. 
Clarence Rhode who disappeared there a year ago or 2 years ago 
might be alive today. If that didn’t occur at that time, I will bet 
dollars to doughnuts that it will occur in the not too distant future. 
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You can’t land in the muskeg and niggerheads, and come out of jt 
unscathed, 300 or 400 miles from nowhere, and walk out. The aver. 
age person can’t, now, because we’re just not so equipped. We're not 
as tough as our forefathers were who came to this country first. 

With regard to their regulations that there be no trails and roads 
in here, we have one cash crop here, the military, so far, and they are 
trying to dev elop a second cash crop, the tourists. 

I see the tourists here; they go up to Circle Hot Springs; they're 
going down to Manley next year. They want a place they can drive 
to, most of them, where you could take them with a sightse -eing bus, 
They ll go up De: idwood Creek, Ketchum Creek; they’ ‘ll go in US, 
Creek up there—all roads that were put in by miners in the early 
days. There’s some of the old buildings left there, a few mining 
operations in places, and that’s where these people want to go. That's 
the very thing this wilderness area will deny us. 

Most of our roads in this country follow the trails that the old 
timers walked in on. I think the road from Valdez in places, in 

many places, approximates the trail of the men who walked in here 
from that se: uport in the early days. I think the Livengood road 
comes pretty close to that. I think the Circle Trail was in a large 
degree the trail that Pedro and his partner came down here from the 
Circle Camp into this area. 

I cannot see how roads could do anything but help Alaska in its 
future. If there’s anything we do need, it’s the ability to get about 
our big country ; that’s our biggest handicap here. 

And here, these people would tell you that you can’t even go into 
an area unless you submit a route, and then they don’t. want you to 
leave cat tracks there. I don’t understand their way of thinking at 
all, because we in Alaska have got to come up with something or we're 
going to be as bankrupt as our unemployment fund is, and it isn't 
very g ‘good for this winter’s prospects. 

I would like to mention something further, and I’m just substan- 
tiating something that Mr. Mathews brought up. I subscribe to the 
White Horse Star, and Con-West Exploration Co. brought in a very 
excellent well in the Peel Plateau this summer. 

Now, this is slightly to the southeast of this area, but T believe the 
Porcupine River turns north and goes up to Old Crow, and there's a 
good possibility that formation goes on north. I know that that area 
is having a tremendous leasing ‘activity now. I might find some of 
the White Horse papers which ‘would confirm th: at. But if you would 
get just this last summer’s list of their papers—it’s a weekly—it would 
give you an idea of what’s going on Just across the border, what those 
people are proposing to do i in any area similar to this. 

I can’t see how Alaska is ever to be developed by denying people 
the right to use the land that is here. I suffer from cl: austrophobi: = 
I came here from Texas—there was too many fences, too many “No 
Trespassing” signs, too many vested interests. If you w: anted to go 
hunting, you had to belong to a hunting club. And I have enjoyed 
more liberty in this country, more freedom, with the right to go any- 
where I wanted to, and now they’re gradually closing it up. 

This reserve across the river here, for mer ly went from the river here, 
Wood River here, to the Paxson Glacier and across the road there. 
Now with this new missile site, the Army wants to close up Jarvis 
Creek in that area 
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Several years ago they put their chemical] warfare site in this, just 
this side of the Girstle River, and that is now closed. They’re blan- 
keting the entire area. 

And with regard to this project up the Salcha River, this same man, 
Dean Ricks, that I mentioned earlier, he spends his summers pros- 
pecting up there, and here roughly 10 days ago I understand that his 
wife, who runs a de luxe hotel here, got a call—a long-distance call 
from the military services in Anchorage, to the effect that that area 
would be unsafe very shortly, and would she get him out of there. 
Now, I would like to know just how she does that. 

There’s also another man up there, Tony Hemple spends the entire 
year up the Slacha eae wonder if they’ re going to worry about 
him? They’ve got the area so contamin: ited across the Tanana River 
here that now they’ ve “i to have this side of the river to fire their 
missiles in. They can’t fire them to the south—I don’t know, maybe 
they couldn’t score the hits, there’s so many pockets over there. 

But that’s what’s going on all over Alaska, and if you gentlemen 
can’t stem this tide one way or another, this withdrawal, these re- 
serves, I just hope that there’s no more Americans born with courage 
to get out and look at something over the hill. 

Thank you. 

Senator BArTLettT. Justa moment, Mr. Vogler. 

Mr. Vogler, do you recall approximately the time of the meeting of 
the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association to which you referred— 
which year it was ? 

Mr. Voeier. It was last year, 1958,some time. Ic ‘ouldn’t tell you— 
there are members of the organization here who can give you that date 
exactly ; they will remember it and have it in their records; I am sure, 
Senator. 

Senator Barrterr. Do you have anything more specific to present 
to the committee as to your reason for believing that the movement 
to set aside the wildlife reserve had its origin elsewhere / 

Mr. Voeier. Well, merely word of mouth statements from members 
of the organization. I myself don’t know. I wonder why the 
T.V.S.A. would promote such a land grab when heretofore they had 
always fought them. It was just incone eivable to me that they would 
just do a rights ibout-face, and that’s why I was there at night. I’m 
not a very ood member in attendance: | only go when there’s some- 
thing that I get interested in and warmed up about. 

Senator saRTLETT. Mr. Vogler, the committee thanks you for your 
testimony, and I shall say in beh: ult of the committee that it has been 
an illuminating experience to arrive in Fairbanks and have people 
testify who have actually been to the area, or who know people who 
have been. We have not had too much success in that direction pre- 
viously. 

Mr. Voce . IT will make an effort this evening to contact two of 
these men. I don’t think Dean Ricks is in town because he’s up the 

Salcha with orders ns get. out of there; his wife has orders to get 
him out of there. I don’t know how he’s going to get out of there so 
he don’t get a Nike in his back vard, but Ill try and get the other two 
gentlemen i in here. 

Senator Barrierr. Thanks very much, Mr. Vogler. 

Mr. Vocter. Thanks very much, Senator. 
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Senator Bartierr. Mr. Vogler, I will say to you that although My. 
Greimann suggested that the Public Service Commission of Alasks 
might secure more facts about the so-called grandfather bill, I will as- 
sert positively that no other group could secure more facts ‘and opin- 
ions about the Arctic Wildlife Range than we are receiving, 
{[Laughter.] Thank you, sir. 

Now, the Chairman wants to place in the record two letters which 
came to him today, and one is from Ivan Thorall, sent from Nulato, 
Alaska, under date of October 25, and Mr. Thorall is opposed to the 
withdrawal, and states several reasons for that opposition. 

And the other letter is from Iver Johnson, Box 2061, Fairbanks, 
Mr. Johnson also is opposed. I know Mr. Barton was _ probably 
stricken after hearing Mr. Vogler say that he had to leave Texas to 
find breathing room, and this won't improve his disposition either, 
because the concluding sentence of this letter from Mr. Johnson Says 
“Let them find some pl: we in west Texas to set aside.” [Laughter] 

Senator Bart err. And he also says—— 

Mr. Barton. Iver Johnson—that is the name of a very popular 
firearm in Texas. 

Senator Barrierr. And he also says, “Of all the absurd things for 
those bird watchers to come up with, this is tops.” [Laughter.] 

Now the committee is prepared to continue indefinitely into the 
night. However, we have been imposing too heavy a burden upon 
the reporter, who hasn’t complained once, although he should have 
on many occasions. 

We will put these two statements in the record. 


STATEMENT OF IVAN THORALL, NULATO, ALASKA 


Hon. E. L BARTLETT, 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
In care of Postmaster, Fairbanks. 

DEAR SENATOR: Being unable to attend the public hearing in Fairbanks con- 
cerning the Arctic withdrawal (Senate bill 1899), I would like to comment on 
it by letter. I am opposed to this withdrawal for the following reasons: 

1. Section 3(a) will leave the administration of the wildlife range in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Interior. The Federal Government will retain 
control of some 15 million acres of Alaska’s wildlife; that is enough. Please 
don’t let the bureaucrats get any more of it. 

If it should come to pass that this area is set aside for a primitive area, the 
administration and control should remain with our State departments. 

2. It appears to me that this proposed withdrawal is not primarily in the 
interest of conservation but an effort by certain individuals to establish a private 
playground over which they will have almost absolute control. 

It was no coincidence that the heat was turned on this project just at the 
time statehood appeared likely to become a reality. 

3. Although I favor setting aside certain areas for primitive areas, public 

“ampgrounds, State parks, et cetera, this proposed area is too large and in- 
accessible. 

4. Mr. Leffler says that this is a land of great beauty from an ecological stand- 
point that will attract a great many people who are not perhaps interested in 
hunting and fishing. 

Let’s wait until a thousand or even a few dozen of these nature lovers with 
their canoes and horses start using it before we withdraw it from the public 
domain. 

In addition to informing you of my objections to this proposed withdrawal, 
I would also like to state that I favor Senate bill 2587, which would require 
an act of Congress for any withdrawal of over 5,000 acres by any Federal 
agency. 

Yours truly, 
IvAN THORALL. 
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STATEMENT OF IVER JOHNSON, IN CARE OF EXPLORATION SERVICE, FAIRBANKS, 
ALASKA 
Senator KE. L. BartLert. 

Deak S1z: I was hoping to go to that public hearing about that wildlife range 
withdrawal foolishness. Of all the absurd things for those birds watchers to 
come up with, that is tops. There probably wouldn’t be 10 people a year visit 
the place to be chewed on by mosquitoes. 

As long as there is a chance of finding oil or minerals, why set it aside for 
a few selfish bird watchers? 

Besides, they wouldn’t let anyone hunt wolves as most of those crackpots are 
wolf lovers and in a few years there would be no caribou or moose. 

Let them find some place in west Texas to set aside. 

Sincerely yours, 
IVER JOHNSON. 

Senator Barrietrr. We are now going to recess, to reconvene at 9 :30 
o'clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p.m., Thursday, October 29, 1959, the hearing 
was recessed to reconvene on Friday, October 30, 1959, at 9:30 a.m.) 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Present : Senator EF. L. Bartlett, Alaska. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, in the Federal courtroom, 
U.S. Federal Building, Fairbanks, Alaska, on Friday, October 30, 
1959, at 9:30 a.m., Senator E. L. Bartlett presiding. 

Senator Barriterr. The committee will be in order. 

The chairman understands that Mrs. Bailey, who wants to testify 
on S. 1899 is required to leave at the earliest possible time, so we're 
going to hear Mrs. Bailey, and any other witness on the Arctic 
Wildlife Range who cannot be here for the remainder of the day. 

Mrs. Bailey, come forward. 


STATEMENT OF HELEN BAILEY, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mrs. Battey. I am Helen Bailey, Fairbanks Garden Club, 1324 
Sixth Street, Fairbanks, Alaska. I am speaking as a representative 
of the Fairbanks Garden Club, and I have a prepared statement 
here, Mr. Chairman. 

The Fairbanks Garden Club wishes to reaffirm its position in favor 
of the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range as set forth in 
Senate bill S. 1899. 

The Fairbanks Garden Club first voted to aid in supporting an 
area to be set aside in the Brooks Range on May 15, 1957. We have 
reevaluated this proposition and by a majority, wish to express our 
continued support of this proposal. 

Fairbanks Garden Club, by Helen Bailey, president. 

Senator Bartterr. Does that conclude your statement, Mrs. Bailey ? 

Mrs. Battey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartterr. You are Mrs. Ralph Bailey, too? 

Mrs. Battey. Yes, I am. 

Senator Barrierr. And how large is, how many members does the 
Fairbanks Garden Club have, Mrs. Bailey ? 

Mrs. Barney. We have a limited membership of 40 members. 

Senator Barrierr. You restrict membership to that ? 

Mrs. Battery. For the purpose, so that we can meet in the members’ 
homes; that’s the only reason we have had to limit the membership. 

Senator Barrierr. I note that the club had first voted to aid in 
supporting an area to be set aside in the Brooks Range, as long ago as 
the spring of 1957. 

Mrs. Bartry. Yes. 
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Senator Barrierr. At that time did you recommend any specific 
area for withdrawal ? 

Mrs. Battery. Well, according to the minutes it was just an area 
T know that it was an area that was pointed out in the Brooks Range, 
Dr. Murie was the one that spoke at our meeting and showed pictures 
of that area. At that time there were no boundaries set up for the 
area. 

Senator Bartterr. So at that time the Fairbanks Garden Club was 
not approving an area of given size ? 

Mrs. Battey. There were no boundaries made at that time, no. 

Senator Bartierr. But now the committee is led to the conclusion 
from the statement you have just submitted, dated October 21, that 
the Fairbanks Garden Club does approve the 9 million acre with. 
drawal? 

Mrs. Battry. They felt that the area that they had gone on record 
as favoring in 1957 was the same area, in fact, that is in the proposed 
Arctic Wildlife Range in S. 1899. 

Senator Bartierr. Did this first come to your attention, so far as 
you know, through the good offices of Dr. Olaus Murie? 

Mrs. Batter. He came to our club and spoke and showed a great 
many pictures that he had taken in that area, so to my knowledge 
he was probably the first one to bring it to our attention, but I 
wouldn’t want to make a definite statement on that. 

Senator Barrierr. Do you know whether or not he and his wife, 
who attended school in Fairbanks, had spent some little time there? 

Mrs. Battery. Yes, as they had pictures and were in some of the 
pictures while there. 

Senator Bartietr. You said this position of the Fairbanks Garden 
Club was asserted by a majority of the members? 

Mrs. Battery. Yes; it was not a unanimous vote. 

Senator Bartietr. Was it a voice vote ? 

Mrs. Batiry. No, it was a secret ballot. 

Senator Barrierr. You wouldn’t care to tell the committee the re- 
sults? I wouldn’t press you for that at all if it is supposed to be secret. 

Mrs. Battery. Well, it was a very close vote. I will say that. 

Senator Barriterr. You wouldn’t care to express any personal po- 
sition you might have ? 

I won’t press you on that, either. 

Mrs. Battey. Well, I do have. We are finished with my testimony, 
of course, for the Fairbanks Garden Club. 

Senator Barrierr. That’s separated and by itself. 

Mrs. Batter. I want to make that very plain, because for the Fair- 
banks Garden Club I have tried to be neutral as a presiding officer. 
But I do have a few personal opinions. I don’t know that I am ina 
position to state them with all these professional people around here, 
but I am very interested in the conservation of wildlife. I think it’s 
very vital to our State of Alaska, and I will probably agree with a 
great many things that are said here by other people on conserva- 
tion of the wildlife. 

But I also am very vitally interested in the mineral industry, or the 
hope of us being able to develop a modern mining industry in the 
State. I feel that the decision that is made on this area will deter- 
mine, to a great degree, what is going to happen to Alaska in the 
future. 
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I feel that mining is conservation, in economy, and I feel that the 
economy of our whole State is very much of prime importance right 
now, and I think that they work very closely together. 

For one example, I feel that a decision on this may have a great 
bearing on a project such as the Rampart Dam. To show how closely 
these work together, there will be wildlife at Rampart that will have 
to be placed in some other place. At the same time we are spending or 
talking about or discussing the spending of millions to develop our 
resources, and I think we would be defeating our own purpose if we 
completely shut off an area so that we would not have the raw ma- 
terials to develop. : Abie: 

I probably don’t know enough about this to even mention it but— 
and this has something to do with the Canadians, again—I was talk- 
ing at great length with some of the Canadians that were here at the 
Pacific Northwest Trade Association, and they were very excited 
about the fact that there was a possibility that they might stretch 
their microwave system to Alaska. They felt that it would be one of 
the biggest boosts for Alaska that we have had up to this point. 

I would hate to see any area tied up so tightly that we wouldn’t 
be free to negotiate for something like this in case it was proposed to 


us. 

I think that it is very vital to our defense, and I think it is very 
vital to our progress. For one instance, if we should get the micro- 
wave system, with a few extra transformers we would be able to get 
as many as a hundred channels of live television from all over the 
world. 

Now, as I say, I do not claim to know much about this project, but 
I feel that as a citizen and as a taxpayer I would like to see our land 
used to its greatest potential, and I would not like to see the laws so 
strict in any area that we couldn’t use it to that greatest potential. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Bailey. You are 
aware, I assume, that two further withdrawals relating to wildlife 
are under active consideration elsewhere in Alaska by the Interior 
Department ¢ 

Mrs. Battry. Yes, sir, I have read it in the June 1959 hearings in 
Washington, D.C. 

Senator Barterr. And as to those proposals the Fairbanks Garden 
Club has not expressed itself ? 

Mrs. Battery. We have not expressed our view at all. 

Senator Barrierr. You have not studied those proposals? 

Mrs. Battery. No, we haven’t. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Bailey. Are there 
any questions? Thank you. 

Mr. Forbes Baker. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrterr. The committee now welcomes you, Mr. Baker, 
and will be glad to hear whatever statement you care to make. 


STATEMENT OF FORBES L. BAKER, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Baker. My name is Forbes L. Baker, 132 Kutter Road, Post 
Office Box 1479, Fairbanks, Alaska. I have been a resident of Alaska 
since May of 1902, and a resident of Fairbanks since 1905. I have 
been a member of the Alaska Game Commission since 1946, and chair- 
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man of the commission for the past 4 years. Now, that is the Alaska 
Game Commission 

Senator Barrierr. Do you mind an interruption 4 

Mr. Baker. Not a bit. 

Senator BAarTLert. Will you explain for the record just what the 
Alaska Game Commission is? 

Mr. Baxer. The Alaska Game Commission is the outgrowth of 
what. used to be the old Biological Survey. They had F ederal j Juris- 
diction over the wildlife in Alaska, and at one time even had the 
commercial fisheries under its wing, but that was removed from the 
jurisdiction of the Alaska Game Commission. The game commis- 
sion consists of four members, one from each of the judic ial divisions 
in Alaska, and our interest is entirely regulatory and in the setting 
up of boundaries and game limits, and so forth. 

Senator Barrierr. And the members of this commission are ap- 
pointed by whom ? 

Mr. Baker. They are appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, 

Senator Bartierr. For what terms / 

Mr. Baker. Each one for a 4-year term. 

Senator Barrierr. And the game commission makes regulations 
that are effective upon promulgation by the commission, or is the com- 
mission operative in an advisory capacity, with the regulations later 
made by the Secretary of the — lor, or approved by “whom ! 

Mr. Baxer. Well, “approved,” I believe, is the proper word, Mr, 
Chairman. We make the regulations in their entirety. They are 
gone over by the legal staff in Washington, of the Department of the 
Interior, for correction and clarification ; but, as far as I know—and 
we take some pride in this in the game commission—none of the regu- 
lations that we have made in Juneau have ever been disapproved ‘by 
the Department. Some of them come out rather mixed up in their 
final appearance, but it was not through a direct dissent by the 
Secretary. 

Senator Bartierr. You make the decisions, in other words? 

Mr. Baker. This lengthy preamble is merely to identify myself, 
and it isa statement which is made as an individual and not as a repre- 
sentative of the Alaska Game Commission. 

I would like to make a statement—and this is the statement—in favor 
of S. 1899, creating the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

And also, in the same statement, with your approval, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to include a reply, in part, at least, to the letter of 
Mr. Clarence L. Anderson, the commissioner of fish and wildlife for 
the State of Alaska, and this is a letter that was addressed to Senator 
Gruening and was dated May 21, 1959, and appears on page 62 of 
the——- 

Senator Barrierr. June 30 hearings in Washington on this same 
bill. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes; that’s it. I forget the title of that. It appears 
on page 62. 

First, I will go into my reasons for favoring the wildlife range. 

I believe—and my reasons, I believe, follow a pretty clear pattern, 
as shown in statements and letters by many persons and organizations, 
and so forth, interested in conservation of wildlife and its habitat, not 
only in Alaska, but throughout the globe. 
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There is either a tremendous misunderstanding of the effect of this 
wildlife area on the economy of Alaska, or deliberate misrepresentation 
in order to defeat the project. Mention is continually made of the 
9-million-acre withdrawal. Actually 5 million acres are already with- 
drawn and only 4 million acres additional are involved. Mention 
is made, continuously, as to the amount of loss to the State in road 
funds, going as high as $600,000, and as low as $275,000. Actually, 
should this withdrawal be made and the remainder of Public Land 
Order 82 area be returned to the State, it appears that instead of 
depriving the State of any money, the State will actually gain some- 
where near a million dollars a year. 

Senator Gruening, on December 10, 1957, in Washington, D.C., in 
a paper titled, “Comments on Proposed Regulations Governing Oil 
and Gas Leasing on Federal Wildlife Lands,” indicated scant. interest 
inthis area, and thought little of its importance as a wildlife area. 

I have known of this particular section of Alaska for a number of 
years and have flown over it on three different occasions, viewing as 
closely as possible, the terrain both for the purpose of observing game 
and habitat, and with the thought of its possibly becoming a future 
wildlife range. 

I have spent a total of 12 to 14 hours flying over this section, and 
tothat extent consider myself somewhat familiar with it. 

I believe the biggest advantage in making it a wildlife range at 
the present time is that as time goes on areas such as this will become 
increasingly hard to come by, as has been proved by the situation in 
some of the other States. There they find themselves having to pur- 
chase back large areas to make available, in a rather small degree, 
wildlife range such as we are now seeking to establish here in Alaska. 

It would please me greatly, as a citizen of Alaska, to have the State 
show its gratitude and display its generosity by wholeheartedly ap- 
proving this wildlife range, for the continuation in this comparatively 
small area of a truly unviolated section of the Arctic, as its gift to 
the Nation and all those who believe in the conservation of our wild- 
life resources. 

Mr. Chairman, the balance of my paper is in reply to the letter of 
Commissioner Anderson. 

Senator Barrterr. How long is the balance ? 

Mr. Baker. It’s about 114 pages. 

Senator Barreirr. Then why don’t you read that, too? 

Mr. Baker. Very well. 

The following statements relate to Commissioner Anderson’s letter, 
which I mentioned earlier. 

On May 21, 1959, Mr. C. L. Anderson, commissioner for the Alaska 
Department of Fish and Game, wrote a letter to Senator Gruening 
which appears in the report of a hearing before the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Subcommittee on S. 1899, held June 30, 1959. 

I would like to reply to a few of the statements in that letter. 

He states that S. 1899 would withhold from the State a very sub- 
stantial part of its total wildlife resources. 

This is not true, as the entire wildlife resources would be under the 
control of the State, except in such cases where a particular species 
night require stronger control to prevent its extinction. 

43642—60—pt. 212 
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He states it would deprive all benefits to human beings in this area, 
and he includes recreation, hunting, fishing, and sightseeing. 

_ This is completely wrong, as that is the purpose of the area, to assure 
just these benefits to all people for all time. 

He states in this same paragraph, and again further on, and [ 
quote : 

It will assure wasteful mismanagement of the wildlife resources of the area 
and that a longstanding history of Alaska resource mismanagement shows that 
resource destruction is the inevitable consequence of remote control manipulation. 

This I disagree with completely. 

The wildlife resources of Alaska have been on the upgrade for the 
past 10 or 12 years, and had Mr. Anderson interested himself in the 
slightest in the matter of game resources, he would realize that 
Alaska, from a game standpoint, is in the best condition it has been 
in for many years. 

It is unbelievable that a biologist, with the years’ standing of Mr. 
Anderson, could make the statement. I quote—and this is from this 
letter : 

The only real threat to the wildlife and wilderness of the Alaskan Arctic stems 
from activities of a handful of wilderness extremists and Federal officials. 

Not all members of the various sportsmen’s groups, both in the 
other States as well as in Alaska, nor all members of the Fairbanks 
Chamber of Commerce, and the many other groups and individuals 
favoring this range are Federal officials, nor do they consider them- 
selves wilderness extremists. 

Mr. Anderson has gone to considerable length to viciously malign 
the Federal Government for its handling of game and fish resources 
in Alaska. 

I do not pretend on the handling of the commercial fisheries re- 
sources, but in the matter of the game, I have been closely associated 
with it for the past 14 years. Alaska will never have a better wildlife 
administrator than Clarence Rhode, a dedicated and capable conserva- 
tionist; and the group of dedicated wildlife workers with whom he 
surrounded himself will be hard to equal. 

For anyone to refer to their work as—and I am again quoting from 
this letter to Senator Gruening—“pitiful and inept”, as Mr. Ander- 
son does in his letter of May 21, 1959, that is hard to comprehend. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Anderson’s department has since employed 
several of these very Federal officials. 

Mr. Anderson closes with the statement “Alaskans stand opposed 
to this scheme.” 

May I close with the statement that many Alaskans are strongly 
in favor of the Arctic Wildlife Range as proposed in S. 1899. 

I thank you, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Baker, the chairman is not without ques- 
tions—in fact, he has many; but the chairman is also cognizant of the 
fact that many witnesses are yet to be heard, and the chairman re- 
calls from previous days that the witness and the chairman might be 
able to debate or rather converse on this subject, or any other, for 
several hours. I am mindful of the fact that in the old days on the 
News-Miner, when the chairman was a reporter, and the witness was 
a linotype operator, that the witness saved the life of the chairman 
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when another linotype operator threw a pig of lead at him. The 
chairman is going to desist right now. 

Mr. Baynton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Baynron. I would like to take a look at this for just a moment, 
please. | ear 

I believe you stated somewhere that the wildlife and the hunting 
would be under the control of the Alaskan authorities—the State of 
Alaska. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; that’s Mr. Seaton’s statement, that’s Mr. Lef- 
fler’s statement, and it is in the act. That’s my understanding. 

Mr. Baynron. That’s not in the bill. 

Mr. Baxer. Well, I have assurance through letters from Mr. Lef- 
fler, the Assistant Secretary, that it is the case and will be. 

Mr. Baynron. That’s what I wanted to bring out because that 
particular authority is not in the bill; the authority is left entirely 
with the Secretary. 

Mr. Baxer. I have been assured in several letters from Mr. Lef- 
fler, Assistant Secretary, that they have no desire in the least to con- 
trol the regulation of the taking of game in there, as I state, the pro- 
tection of a particular specie which faces extinction. 

Mr. Baynron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Baker. May I state just one thing, sir, and I hope this doesn’t 
Jead into a lengthy questioning—I don’t think I could survive. 

There’s been some considerable talk, and there’s going to be con- 
siderable more, between the mining interests and what is called the 
conservationists, and I would like to make this statement from where 
I sit and from a long residence in Alaska. I have been very slightly 
exposed to mining in the days when my father was living. That is, 
that until minerals are discovered in that area, or any other area in 
Alaska, and until discovery is made and work started, prospecting 
started, I consider that area, so far as minerals and mining are con- 
cerned, just as much mine as any person who calls himself a miner. 
And I don’t believe that we are seeking to take anything away from 
a special group, as miners; that’s the property of every resident in 
Alaska, and it’s the property of every citizen of the United States 
who desires to go in there. I think that there is an attempt, either 
deliberately or it’s just working out that way, to set up two classes 
of people here—one of them designated “miner,” and one of them 
“wildlife conservationist.” 

But I consider, Mr. Chairman, that if there’s “gold in them thar 
hills,” in that area, it’s just as much mine until somebody else goes 
in there and takes it as it is of any person who calls himself a miner. 

That’s all. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Barriterr. Thank you, Mr. Baker. No questions. 

The Chair would like to offer for the record a statement from Dr. 
Dan Hale, Austin Post, Ice Skate, Station Charlie, APO 731, Seattle. 

And, interestingly enough, the postscript here says that Ice Island 
Charlie is approximately 480 air miles northwest of Barrow. Dr. Hale 
is with the University of Washington. This message was relayed 
to the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner via the semiofficial Military 
Affiliate Radio System. . 

Dr. Hale favors enactment of S. 1899, and he says the mountain 
range which would be included in the wildlife range comprises the 
finest scenery in the United States. 
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That statement will be accepted for the record. 
(Letter referred to follows:) 


istablishment of an Arctic Wildlife Range is a rare opportunity for conser- 
ration. This, or similar action on the same scale, is absolutely necessary to 
prevent elimination or extinction of the animals. The Romanzof Mountains, 
the most spectacular in the Brooks Range, comprise the finest scenery in the 
United States and are of a national importance caliber. The preservation of 
this particular area now would hardly adversely affect anyone for any legitimate 
interest. 

There is not another area in the United States of comparable size and im- 
portance to wildlife, the setting aside of which would cause so little economic 
damage—in this case, almost negligible. Whatever valid reasons, if any 
exist against the establishment of this wildlife range, certainly do not inelude 
conisderations of simple “empire building” by the Alaska State agencies. 

Dr. DAN HALE, 
Austin Post, Ice Skate, Station Charlie, 
APO 731, Seattle, Wash. 

(Ice Island Charlie is approximately 480 air miles northwest of Barrow, 
Dr. Hale is with the University of Washington. This message was relayed to 
the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner via the semiofficial Military Affiliate Radio 
System. ) 


Senator Barrierr. There are also two letters, each dated October 
29, 1959, from Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Brooks of Fairbanks, addressing 
S. 1899. 

Mrs. Brooks feels that the greater number of those opposing this 
wildlife range are professional politicians. The letters will be ac- 
cepted for the record. 

(Two letters referred to above follow :) 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, October 29, 1959. 
Senator E. L. BARTLETT, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN: Iam Mr. W. 8. Brooks of 341 Antoinette, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
I have been a resident of Alaska for 11 years. I have studied the pros and cons 
for the past 2 years and I feel the passage of Senate bill 1899 at this time would 
give the greatest benefit to the largest number of people for the longest time. 

I ask that you do all in your power to see that this Senate bill is passed in 
this next session of Congress. 

I request that this be made a part of the records of these hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. S. Brooks. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, October 29, 1959. 
Senator E. L. BARTLETT, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


DEAR SENATOR: Introducing myself as Mrs. W. S. Brooks of 341 Antoinette, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, I am an Alaskan for the past 11 years by choice. I am 
interested in Alaska’s future not only for Alaskans, but for all Americans. 

I feel it is imperative that you favorably report Senate bill 1899 and that 
Congress pass it at this next session. This wildlife range would guarantee a 
portion of Alaska to remain in its natural state for the enjoyment of future 
generations. 

It appears to me after reading many articles, news stories, editorials, and the 
hearings of June 30, 1959, that the greater number of those opposing this wild- 
life range are professional politicians. 

I request this be made a part of the records of the hearings. 

Respectfully yours, 


Mrs. W. S. Brooks. 
Senator Barrierr. Mr. Taylor. We are now going to hear fron 
Mr. Warren Taylor, Fairbanks attorney, and speaker of the house of 
representatives of the first State legislature. 
Ve are glad to have you appear before the committee, Mr. Taylor. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WARREN TAYLOR, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Taytor. I am Warren Taylor, attorney, and speaker of the 
House of Representatives, State of Alaska, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

I am glad to be here, 1 am glad to have the opportunity of appear- 
ing. I felt I should because 1 perhaps will be the only witness before 
this committee who has actually traveled over the land proposed to be 
withdrawn, constituting the 9 million acres. 

I did, a few years ago, spend the greater part of the winter pros- 
pecting in that ps articular area, and I traveled over a lot of it on snow- 
shoes, lived in a tent, and had an opportunity to observe the game re- 
sources there during my stay. 

I might say I am a conservationist ; I don’t believe in big game bags, 
I don’t ever kill game except for use. I abhor the destruction of the 
caribou that’s been going on. But, I am against the withdrawal of 
this particular land. I think it is more valu: able for mining than it is 
for game. 

I traversed the Kongukuk River from the canyon where the river 
goes through—the river goes through a canyon and opens up on a 
coastal plain, which is mostly a bie swamp. The game resources, 
there might be some bear who have come ashore from the icepack, but 
very few, if any. The bulk of the polar bears are up in the Barrow 
region down to Point Hope and Point Lay. I have likewise been 
in 





Sen: ‘ator Bartietr. Point Lay? 

Mr. Taytor. Point Lay, L-a-y. In the wintertime, in the snow, 
you have a better opportunity to observe the game resources than you 
do in the summertime when the vegetation is on. There are no trees, 
of size, in that area. There are in some of the small valleys growths of 
cottonwood, a few cottonwood. Most of the larger cottonwoods are 
dead, but the rest are only willows—that’s what you have to use— 
willows, possibly 2 inches in diameter is the biggest tree we have, 
and that’s what you use for fuel up there. 

I went from one end of the Kongukuk to the other and I did see 
one wolverine, two wolves, and about eight moose. Now that was an 
area of about 25 miles up the river, and I think it’s the widest area 
in the whole withdrawal which would have game. There are some 
sheep. 

Now, I had the opportunity of witnessing a very unusual thing. 
As I was standing there on the ice, I saw a wolverine overtake a big 
ram that had come down off of the hills on one side and was crossing 
the river, but in the snow he couldn’t get away and the wolverine 
overtook him and killed him. We ran on down quite a ways then 
turned around and came back, and running back, why, we unlimbered 
a rifle and finally got it out and started shooting aut the wolverine. 
When we got back “that far, we saw this wolverine’s pals, these two 
wolves usually followed him around all the time. We drove the 
wolverine off, and we dressed the ram out so while we were in the 
Arctic, we had sheep meat to eat. Of course, the statute of limita- 
tions has lapsed now, so I can tell this story ‘about eating the ram. 
I wouldn’t have dared to tell that several years ago if there were any 
game officials around. [ Laughter. | 

As I say, the game population was very skimpy. They were nice 
looking animals, ‘but the only thing they had to eat there was willow 
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bark and things like that during the wintertime. But I think 1 
day’s hunting up there with a dozen men would clean the whole 
Kongukuk Valley out. There are ptarmigan, and I think that js 
about all the bird life we did see, was ptarmigan. 

We were accompanied every place we went by this one wolverine 
and the two wolves, and that was the only tracks of any predators 
that we saw in the several months we were up there. They would 
follow us every place we’d go—if we went on up the river and made 
a little camp, we had a little tent with us, we’d make a camp, and then 
maybe the next trip we’d make what we call a pole camp, and leave 
that little tent up and we’d go on up and we'd stay overnight and fall 
some of these spruce and keep a little fire going and try to keep warm. 
But every place we went, when we’d start back we’d run across this one 
wolverine and the two wolves. 'They’d come up so far and then they’d 
circle and they’d follow us back here. So we had company all the 
time. 

Then one time I was out cutting us some wood and I ran across a 
moose track, and after this moose, you could tell from the tracks, 
there were two wolves. I got my snowshoes and I started out and 
followed them about 8 miles—I thought the moose might need some 
help. I came to some places where the moose had stopped and made 
a stand, and he’d battled around there and the snow was all crushed 
down, but he’d gotten away. So finally, after I got a little tired, I felt 
the moose was doing pretty good, so I went on back to the camp. 

I don’t believe that you’re conserving anything by making a reserve 
out of that. I’ve been over it on foot and I think I know it thoroughly, 
I know that we had in our Constitutional Convention what they call 
the professional conservationists—they are conservationists who are 
employed by certain groups, pressure groups, who want to run the 
fish and game resources in practically every State. We were subjected 
to a great deal of pressure in the Constitutional Convention, and they 
came from all over the United States. They come from conservation 
clubs—the names of them don’t come to me right now. In the first 
session of the legislature last year, I was speaker of the house, there 
were the same professional conservationists who were showing up 
down there with the same old song and dance that they gave us at the 
Constitutional Convention. 

They were very sad because we wouldn’t turn over the game re- 
sources of the State to the conservation group to make the rules, regu- 
lations and all and they were equally sad because we didn’t do the same 
thing in the legislature. 

I have another reason for opposing the withdrawal. It would take 
from our total area of Alaska 9 million acres and that will react 
unfavorably on our request or the amount of money we’re entitled to 
for road work by reason of the formula, which is based on the size of 
the State and the State lands and the population, and so forth, which 
you gentlemen know. So I cannot see any useful purpose for this 
proposed Arctic Wildlife Range. 

I believe that the area has a fine potential for mining, possibly some 
good lode mines. I did run across some stuff up there that I thought 
would bear further exploration, but work has prevented me from going 
back up into the area again. I have a law practice here, and with 
that and being in the legislature I—I just heard Mr. Forbes say that 
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he was a conservationist, and I heard something read about the poli- 
ticians as the only ones against it. 

Well, I might be a politician, as I have served quite a number of 
sessions in the legislature, and I’m going back in January to go into 
another one. 

Senator Bartierr. Are you a professional politician ? 

Mr. Taytor. I am not a professional politician; no, sir. But we 
have had a lot of experience with professional conservationists, I'l] 
tell you that much. _[ Laughter. ] 

It’s something! I think they are quite a great interference in mat- 
ters that should be strictly left to the people of the State of Alaska, 
and not be meddled into by, as I refer to them, professional conserva- 
tionists from the eastern seaboard or any other part of the United 
States. 

Senator Barrierr. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Taytor. That’s it. 

Senator Barterr. Mr. Taylor, when were you in this area ? 

Mr. Tayvor. 1951. 

Senator Barterr. How do you evaluate it from the scenic stand- 
point ? 

Mr. Tayrior. The scenery ; it’s quite a beautiful place; yes. 

Senator Barrterr. Comparatively, how do you evaluate the 
scenery? Is it the best you ever saw in Alaska ? 

Mr. Taytor. Oh, no; not by far, no it’s ordinary scenery. I think 
that in the Valdez area and in the Copper River Valley and up in the 
Kenai Peninsula, their scenery is so far superior that there’s no 
comparison. 

Senator Bartterr. What is the character of the terrain ? 

Mr. Tayxor. It’s bare mountains; there’s very little vegetation; it’s 
only in the valleys that you get any vegetation whatsoever. 

Senator Barrterr. Someone said somewhere that it was desirable 
to set aside the range because this would make it much easier to man- 
age the caribou herds. 

Mr. Tayvor. I don’t know on what basis they’d ever make a state- 
ment like that. The caribou, I think, went through that country of 
their own volition long before there was ever any men in there. 

Senator Bartterr. Are they under management yet of any proper 
kind ? 

Mr. Taytor. Not that I know of. I think they are doing pretty 
good; moving back and forth from the western part and the eastern 
part of the State under “free enterprise.” 

Senator Barterr. There has been in the last 30 years an alarming 
decline in the total number of caribou in Alaska, but we are told that 
the herds are now coming back. Is that your understanding? 

Mr. Taytor. So I understand; yes. 

Senator Barriterr. Mr. Taylor, how about this wolverine and those 
two wolves—did they run around together ? 

Mr. Taytor. No; the wolves, when the wolverine was on the ram, 
the wolves sat off about 100 feet away. The wolves always take their 
meal last. ‘They always eat after a wolverine gets through because a 
wolverine, he’s able to take on three or four wolves, he’s the 

Senator Barrett. He’s the boss? 

Mr. Taytor. He’s the boss; they won’t come until he leaves. 
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Senator Barrierr. Although he’s much smaller ? 

Mr. Taytor. He’s smaller, “but he’s a much more powerful animal, 
In fact, the brown bear will back aw ay and will give the wolverine 
ther ight of way on the trail. 

Senator Barrterr. Are there many w olverines in Alaska? 

Mr. Taytor. No; they’re—there’s not too many of them. They're 
a very bad influence where they do come in and they’re being trapped 
out because they’re really a predator. They go after everything: 
they’re just destructive. 

Senator Barrierr. Are there any questions ? 

Thank you, Mr. Taylor. 

The committee will stand in recess for 10 minutes. 

(Recess from 11 to 11:15 a.m.) 

Senator Bartrierr. The committee will be in order. Mr. Sandvik? 

Spraker. Mr. Sandvik is not here, Senator Bartlett. He will not 
be available until this afternoon. 

Senator Barrierr. We will give him the opportunity to testify this 
afternoon. 

Dean Beistline, do you care to come forward, then ? 


STATEMENT OF DEAN EARL H. BEISTLINE, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Betstuine. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Earl H. Beistline. dean of the School of Mines, University of Alaska, 
Box 4001, College, Alaska. ‘Today I am appearing as a private citi- 
zen and in no way should my remarks be considered as an expression 
of the administration of the University of Alaska. 

I was born, raised, and educated in Alaska. For approximately 20 
years I have been associated with the mineral industry in this great 
State. Thus, it is only normal for me to be very much interested in 
the development of Alaska’s mineral and other natural resources as 
well as in the overall future progress of the State. 

My statement today is an objection to withdrawing land in northeast 
Alaska for the purpose of establishing an Arctic Wildlife Range as 
proposed by 8. 1899, 86th Congress, Ist session. 

Basically, I do not approve of large withdrawals of land in our 
State, as such create a very unfavor: able climate for the development of 
natural resources and settlement of the region. I do not mean to 
indicate that wildlife reserves, parks, milita ary withdrawals, and so 
forth, are not desired or necessary, for I along with many, many 
Alaskans appreciate conservation policies but an excess of suc sh reser: 
rations coupled with extreme management policies create a discour- 
aging atmosphere for mineral exploration. 

Today the importance of the mining industry is so great and so 
obvious that very little need be said to show our present and future 
dependence on minerals. I am sure that we can all agree that the 
United States would not be a world leader economically, politically, 
and militarily if it were not for the bountiful supply of minerals and 
metals that nature has placed in her control. 

If such were not the case, certainly our world’s highest standard 
of living would not exist, our survival itself would be threatened, and 
we would be poorly equipped, indeed, to compete in the age of space 
exploration. 
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In the final analy sis, basic industry is absolutely essential for a 
sound economy in any State and the mineral industry is basic by all 
measurements. Thus, obstacles should not be set forth to hinder de- 
velopment of the mining industry but rather incentives should be pro- 
vided to encourage its dev elopment. Mines become depleted, and so 
always the search must continue for new deposits to provide for the 
increasing demand of minerals for our society. If the opportunity to 
search for ore deposits is denied by any of a number of reasons such 
as restrictive withdrawals, then outcrops will not be found and ex- 

loration and mining programs will not materialize. 

To stay in business in this day of high costs for salaries, supplies, 
equipment, and so forth, the mining industry must use the most mod- 
ern equipment available in all phases of its operation. For instance, 
the oldtime backpacking prospector is still very much needed but his 
work must be suppleme nted by modern equipment and transportation 
facilities such as airplanes, he ‘licopters, and track vehicles. 

In a previous protest to this withdrawal, I indicated that multiple 
use of land should offer a solution that could be practical for mining 
as well as for wildlife range. 

In a recent statement to the Alaska Chamber of Commerce con- 
vention held at Sitka, I stated: 

Alaskans must recognize that the mining industry is entirely compatible with 
the development of all other industries and conservation policies. All are im- 
portant and essential for the growth and strength of the State and none must 
be trampled and left to die. It is the duty of all Alaskans to view the develop- 
ment of our State in this light. 

Unfortunately, this concept of multiple use of resources in other 
withdrawals, where prospecting and mining are allowed, has not been 
conducive to the search and extraction of minerals because of restric- 
tiverules and regulations. Hence, even though the present bill allows 
prospecting and mining, I see no assurance that such provisions will 
not be misinterpreted or rules and regulations added that will be 
detrimental to the search for and mining of such ore deposits. 

Specific ally, my reasons for this objection are fourfold. 

First: The ‘proposed withdrawal will hinder prospecting, explora- 
tion, and mining even though the proposed act does indie ate that such 
can be done. As an example, the act creating Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park is clear in allowing prospecting and mining within the 
confines. 

However, special and general rules and regulations, coupled with 
administrative interpretations, creat a policy th: at tends to discourage 
all forms of prospecting, exploration, and mining in this known min- 

eralized area 

I was told by a mining company official that last summer helicopters 
carrying their mineral explor ation teams were not allowed to land in 
the park. Land reservations prohibiting mining within the park have 
been added during the past several years. 

A number of years ago a person interested in developing mineral 
resources in the park was told that he could not use the park highw: ay 
for ore trucks, new roads could not be constructed, and the scenic 
beauty could not be defaced in any way. 

Reports from good authority indicate that some people are consid- 
ering annexation ‘of the Kantishna mining district to the park. Hunt- 
ing for food supply by prospectors was originally permitted in Mount 
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McKinley Park. This no longer exists and recently a game 
reserve has been established adjacent to the park in the Kantishna 
mining district. This buffer zone could be the start of additional] 
buffer zones and then may come full land withdrawals. 

In Glacier Bay Nation: ul Monument, Alaska, some similar instances 
have been reported. In a very recent, amendment some liberalization 

of written regulations for the landing of helicopters and aircraft in 
the monument was made. Still, however, landings and takeoffs are 
prohibited on beaches or tidal fli re 

Each time a rule or regulation is added, the cost of operation is in- 
creased, which in effect, tends to make mining more prohibitive, 
Actions such as these certainly are not within the spirit of the act that 
created the reservations. To me, these policies indicate more with- 
drawals with a movement tow ard elimination of mining within the 
specific ar 2as without regard to original intent. 

These acts toward the mining industry seem to resemble giving a 
baby a bottle of milk with no hole in the nipple. 

My second reason: The management of wildlife in northeastern 
Alaska is given as one of the major reasons for the requested with- 
drawal. I do not believe that a reservation is at all nec essary to pro- 
tect and manage the wildlife of the area or of migratory animals 
which are present at times. It seems to me that this can be very ade- 
quately done under existing fish and game laws and which above all, 
should be a function of our own Alaska Department of Fish and 
Game. The isolation of the proposed range will keep this a wilder- 
ness area for many years to come without the nee essity of a with- 
drawal. 

Third: The preservation of the scenic beauty has been mentioned as 
another reason for establishing the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range. 
This I am sure will be given as a reason for restricting the use of track 
vehicles on the northern slope. Practically, in this isolated area such 
vehicles must be used to traverse the region. This has been clearly 
shown by programs conducted by departments of the U.S. Govern- 
ment for defense reasons and scientific investigations. Transporta- 
tion means must be designed to meet the existing natural conditions 
of the terrain. A restriction on the use of modern transportation 
equipment in the area would effectively reduce mineral exploration to 
an absolute minimum. <A hundred mines could not seriously scar 
this vast domain for they would not be more than a drop ina tub. 

Also, I question the thought that a large number of tourists will 
find pleasure in this in: accessible, isolated wilderness area where the 
summer is short and the winter long and cold. Creating such a large 
reserve would seem to me to be for the benefit of a few at the expense 
of many. 

Fourth: It is undesirable to create a reservation in an area where 
the potential economic value to the State is unknown due to relative 
past isolation. Some known mineral locations and geological infor- 
mation indicates that more additional detailed studies of the area are 
very desirable and necessary to obtain a better idea of the economic 
ralue. 

I have been told that Canadians intended to set aside a similar area 
adjacent to the proposed arctic range. My information is that this 
area adjacent to the east boundary of the proposed range is all under 
oil lease. 
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The attitude of the Canadian Government in stimulating industry 
in the Northland was very well presented by Hon. Alvin Hamilton, 
Canadian Minister of Northern Affairs and Natural Resources, in his 
address to the Pacific Northwest Trade Association, in the fall of 1959, 
at a conference at the University of Alaska on September 4, 1959. 

In referring to the northern development, he stated: 

In our thinking, the concept of conservation must be of primary importance. 
By conservation I do not mean that negative attitude which would have our 
resources preserved inviolate for some indefinite posterity. If we do this, we 
might as well not have the resources at all. 

Instead, by conservation I mean using our resources, in a rational way, so 
that they will provide a stable and continuing basis for development, both now 
and in the future. It means the multiple use of resources wherever possible. 

This is the approach necessary to develop Alaska. 

By way of summary, I object to the withdrawal for an Arctic 
Wildlife Range in northeast Alaska. I do not feel that such legisla- 
tion is essential to the preservation of wildlife and the scenery of the 
region and I sincerely believe that if such is granted, rules and regu- 
Jations will be established that will practically eliminate development 
of mineral and other natural resources and hence keep an area that 
may prove economically important to Alaska in continued deep 
freeze. 

I fully concur with the Alaska Legislature House Joint Memorial 
No. 23, first session, which urged that a wildlife range not be estab- 
lished in northeast Alaska, and which in part stated: 

* * * Whereas eventual industrial and mineral development of the area, if 
left in the public domain, could in the future make the area both accessible and 
valuable * * *. 

If our natural resources are to be developed and Alaska is going 
to have a strong dynamic basic economy, then reserves such as these 
should not be permitted to cloud the way. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and your committee for giving 
me this opportunity to appear before you and express my thoughts on 
this very important Senate bill S. 1899. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Dean Beistline. 

On page 19 of the hearings on this bill held in Washington, D.C., 
on June 30 last, I asked this question, and I quote: 

Then through the provisions of this bill the Secretary is merely seeking to 
permit greater use of the land within the range than otherwise would occur within 
the authority now granted to him; is that right? 

The answer by Mr. Stevens, who is an assistant to Secretary Seaton, 
was, and again I quote: 

I would say that is correct. 

Mr. Leffler, the Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Fish and 
Wildlife, added to that his estimate in these words and again I quote: 

That is correct. 

The reference there, Dean, was to the bill before the Congress to 
permit mining which would not be possible, as I understand it, if the 
Secretary of the Interior were to designate the range by virtue of the 
administrative authority already conferred upon him. 

Mr. Stevens went on to say—and this is a quotation also: 


It is my understanding that this approach is not new. It is approximately 
the same provision of law which applies in Glacier Bay National Monument 
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today, and is quite similar to the approach that was suggested for the Lake Meag 
National Reclamation Area. It is more liberal than the McKinley Park law, 

That is the end of the quotation—and I should not have quoted the 
last sentence there, where it was said “It is more liberal than the 
McKinley Park law,” because that was a misunderstanding that was 
later corrected in the testimony. 

Now, despite those assurances, Dean Beistline, and despite the lan- 
guage of the bill itself, you entertain the fear that even if subsurface 

rights may go to patent, that departmental regulations may effec tively 
preclude the operation of a successful mining industry ¢ 

Mr. Bristuine. Yes, I do, Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Barrierr. On page 3 of your testimony you said that land 
reservations had been added within Me Kinley P ark during the last 
several years. 

Can you pinpoint that a bit more ? 

Mr. Brtstiine. Yes, sir. I cannot give you the exact date of the 
site, but what I am referring to there is the withdrawal made along 
the park highway which will prohibit mining within a distance of 
1 to2 miles, which varies for some distance. 

Senator Barrierr. Along the highway on either side? 

Mr. Bristiine. Along the highway on either side. 

Senator Barrierr. Now, how does that conform with the law itself 
relating to the establishment of the park, do you know 4 

Mr. Betsriine. Not specifically. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Baynton, I am going to ask you if you have 
the law available creating Mount McKinley Park ? 

Mr. Baynron. Yes, I think I I do. 

Senator Barrierr. And if so, will you please read into the record 
that part of it relating to mining? 

Mr. Baynron. This is rather hasty research, Mr. Chairman. See- 
tion 348 of title 16 reads: 


Nothing contained in section 347 to 354— 
which are the sections that set up the Mount McKinley Park 


shall affect any valid existing claim, location, or entry under the land laws prior 
to February 26, 1917, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or any other 
purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such claimant, locator— 
and so forth. 

Section 350(a) reads: 

The Secretary of Interior shall have authority to prescribe regulations for the 
surface use of any mineral land locations already made or that may hereafter 
be made within the boundaries of Mount McKinley National Park in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and he may require registration of all prospectors and miners 
who enter the park: Provided, That no resident of the United States who is 
qualified under the mining laws of the United States applicable to Alaska shall 
be denied entrance to the park for the purpose of prospecting or mining. 

I note that this was enacted in 1931, and there are no citations under 
it, and that means to me that no one has ever challenged any rule or 
regulation the Secretary has made with respect to mining during the 
intervening years. 

Senator Barrierr. Would you say, Dean Beistline, that the lan- 
guage of the Mount McKinley Park Act relating to mining is more 
or less liberal than that proposed in S. 1899? 

Mr. Bristiiner. In my opinion, the wording is practically the same 
so far as first appearance goes. 
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Now, I believe that—well, I’m sure that the interpretation that 
should be given to the rules and regulations and laws that the act 
creating McKinley Park was to permit mining under all conditions, 
and that is the attempt that is made in this ‘proposal. To me, the 
rules and regulations that will come will certainly not give any assur- 
ance whatsoever that mining will not be restricted. 

Senator Bartiett. May 1 ask, Dean Beistline, some of the language 
read by Mr. Baynton was in these words: 

No resident of the United States who is qualified under the mining laws of 
the United States applicable to Alaska shall be denied entrance to the park for 
the purpose of prospecting or mining. 

Your testimony indicated certain barriers and hindrances have 
been set up. 

Would that be possible, even in view of this language, because it 
only states that “no resident of the United States shall be denied 
entrance to the park for the purpose of prospecting or mining”? But 
from what you say, the Secretary of the Interior has gone bey ond that 
and employed his administrative authority to prevent this person or 
these persons from securing the means for mining and prospecting. 

Is that your interpret ation? 

Mr. Brtstuine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartrierr. You mention on the same page of your state- 
ment from which I have already quoted, namely, page 3, that a game 
preserve has been established adjacent to the park in the Kantishna. 
Would you describe this more fully ? 

Mr. Beisrutne. Yes. Now I do not mean to state that the park 
officials established this game reserve. 

Senator Bartierr. No. 

Mr. Betstuine. But a reserve has been established and signs have 
been posted to the effect that hunting cannot be done, and I have been 
led to believe the reason for such a game reserve was to prevent people 
from driving animals from the park, getting them outside of the 
boundary, and then being able to hunt. W ell, to me that is not a very 
satisfactory reason, for I believe if that is done additional buffers 
ean continue, and this in turn will lead to full withdrawals. 

Senator Barrierr. Last night I was told—and I know of no reason 
why you should be able to answer this, but I'll pose the question any- 
way—I was told that it was desired to take some privately owned 
horses on the road through the park and to the other side of the park, 
but permission was denied because no bathroom facilities for the 
horses had been provided within the park. [Laughter. ] 

Have you heard of 

Mr. Bristiine. I have heard a rumor to that effect, yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, maybe some other witness will come before 
us who is an expert on this thing. 

Now, the mining situation in Mount McKinley Park is radically 
different from that in the Glacier B: ay National Monument, i is it not? 

The mining law, the basic law applying to mining in Mount Mce- 
Kinley National Park is much more liberal than in Glacier Bay Na- 
tional Monument. In fact, the monument has no absolute right for 
mining, is that a fact? 

Mr. Bristtinr. That part is true, yes. 

Mining, of course, is permitted w ithin the monument. 
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Senator Barrierr. But upon the regulatory authority only of the 
Secretary of Interior? 

Mr. Betstiine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. At this point in the record, I think, Mr. Chief 
Counsel, it might be well to place the laws, the law creating Mount 
McKinley National Park and the departmental regulation establish- 
ing Glacier Bay National Monument, or at least those pertinent sec- 
tions relating to mining. 

Mr. BayNTon. Mr. Chairman, may we place those laws in the ree. 
ord at this point in Washington, D.C. ? 

Senator Barrierr. Yes, indeed. 

(The act creating Mount McKinley National Park and regulation 
establishing Glacier Bay National Monument follows :) 

THE UNITED STATES CopE, ANNOTATED 
TITLE 16. CONSERVATION 

Change of boundaries of Mount McKinley National Park, see section 355 of 
this title. 

§ 348. Same; entries under land laws not affected. 

Nothing contained in sections 347-354 of this title shall affect any valid exist- 
ing claim, location, or entry under the land laws of the United States, prior to 
February 26, 1917, whether for homestead, mineral, right of way, or any other 
purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such claimant, locator, or 
entryman to the full use and enjoyment of his land (Feb. 26, 1917, c. 121, see. 2, 
39 Stat. 938). 

Historical Note, Sections “347-354 of this title” refer to Act February 26, 
1917, cited to the text. 
350a,. Same; surface use of mineral land locations; regulations; registration of 
prospectors and miners. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall have authority to prescribe regulations for 
the surface use of any mineral land locations already made or that may here- 
after be made within the boundaries of Mount McKinley National Park, in the 
Territory of Alaska, and he may require registration of all prospectors and 
miners who enter the park: Provided, That no resident of the United States 
who is qualified under the mining laws of the United States applicable to Alaska 
shall be denied entrance to the park for the purpose of prospecting or mining 
(Jan. 26, 1931, c. 47, § 2, 46 Stat. 1043). 

Senator Bartterr. You don’t feel that Federal control of fish and 
game is a high requirement for the protection of that game in this 
area ¢ 

Mr. Beistrurne. No, sir. 

Senator Bartiert. It is your conviction, Dean Beistline, that the 
State authorities now preparing to take over this resource management 
are equipped, anxious, and able to doa good job? 

Mr. Betsturne. I will answer that this way, Senator Bartlett: Yes. 
I cannot state as to the degree that they are ready, but certainly, that 
necessary preparedness can and will be made, I am sure. 

Senator Barrierr. On page 5 of your statement you indicated a 
belief, or rather expressed a very positive one, that it isn’t well to 
establish a reservation in an area where the potential economic value 
is not known. ; 

A person on the other side of the argument might very well say, 
response, it occurs to the chairman, that this 1s the very time to 
establish it, that its values, the areas values, are unknown; they may 
not even exist so far as minerals is concerned, and in any case, if they 
existed on a minor scale, it would be ever so much more diffic ult to 
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establish a wildlife range after three or four or even a dozen small 
mines began to operate there; and that in view of the fact that the 
opportunity is present now, and so little wilderness area is left in 
the United States that very promptly this range should be set aside. 

What would be your comment if that argument were presented to 
ou f 
Mr. Beistirne. I fully believe, Senator Bartlett, that any area that 
is not known, the opportunity to go in and to determine the possible 
economic value should be given. We have to realize that before a 
mineral deposit can be mined it must be found, and if we cannot go 
in to search for mineral, then, certainly, there will never be a mine in 
the area. 

Senator BarrLerr. Well, Dean Beistline, you are aware that at this 
time some 14,744,674 acres of land in Alaska has been set aside for 
national parks and monuments and for wild preservation areas, are 
you not ? 

" Mr. Beistirne. Generally, yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Of that total, almost 2 million acres within the 
boundaries of Mount McKinley National Park and 2,274,595 in Glacier 
Bay National Monument, which I believe is the largest national monu- 
ment in the United States, or perhaps the largest in the Katmai Na- 
tional Monument, which is 2,697,590 acres. Those two monuments 
and the park add up to a total of 6,911,519 acres. 

The wildlife refuges and administrative areas total 7,833,155 acres, 
making up the aggregate total heretofore mentioned. 

If 9 million is added to that total as a consequence of the with- 
drawal of the Arctic Wildlife Range, then the grand total will be 
99,744,674 acres. 

Elsewhere, Dean Beistline, the committee was informed or told that 
ona percentage basis that that isn’t as much land as has been set aside 
for similar purposes in some of the other Western States. 

Would you—would that make a difference with respect to your 
presentation here today ¢ 

Mr. Bristuine. No, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Douglas Colp. We are glad to have you here, 


Mr. Colp. 
STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS B. COLP, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Cote. My name is Colp, Douglas B. I reside at 1101 Gilliam 
Way, Fairbanks. I am not a politician. 

Senator Bartierr. Professional or otherwise? 

Mr. Corr. Professional or otherwise. 

In regard to bill S. 1899, which is known as the Arctic Wildlife 
Range, I wish to object strenuously to its establishment. 

The location of this range is in about the remotest portion of Alaska, 
being found in the extreme Northeastern corner. However, it is 
alleged to contain roughly 9 million acres, or a little more than 14,000 
square miles. This area would cover the States of Rhode Island, 
Delaware, Connecticut. and two-thirds of Massachusetts. What a 
tremendous area to be cut out of our great State only a few months 
after we were finally granted our just station among the smaller 48. 
Those who support the establishment of this huge range, in my 
opinion, are extremely selfish, not fully informed of the consequences: 
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which could result, nor are they concerned with the best interest of the 
State. 

I have been a resident of this country for 45 years. No one is more 
concerned with its natural resources, including wildlife, than I am, 
I am also proud to be called a conservationist. Nothing i is more heart. 
breaking to me as the wanton destruction of fish and g game and the 
apparent unconcern of a few enforcement officers, including the sharp 
attorneys who obtain acquittals for guilty persons. 

Be that as it may, we now have more h 1an 14 million acres estab. 
lished by the Federal Government in which the wildlife is protected, 
We have excellent game laws which limit the hunting and fishing, thus 
assuring the conservation of all wildlife. 

It has been stated that certain types of game animals are more 
abundant in this area than in any other part of Alaska. I believe 
this to be false statement. 

It has also — stated that the wilderness beauty of the district js 
not duplicated elsewhere in our country. 

To me Mount McKinley National P ark, Glacier B: ry, and the Kat- 
mai areas are much more beautiful. As a tourist attraction, even 
though he could afford the cost, one trip into this area would be 
sufficient. 

I must admit too, that we know very little about our resources in this 
remote district. However, we do know that gold, copper, iron and 
tungsten have been found and there is every possiblity that oil and 
gas can be expected. In fact, there has been at least two oil seeps 
reported in the district. These resources cannot be denied the residents 
of Alaska, nor can we afford at this time to put this refuge on ice, 
thus eliminating it from our State’s revenue possibilities. One would 
say that the bill as written permits exploration and mining but only 
under certain regulations as may be issued by the Secretary of Interior, 
Unfortunately, the bureaucrats prescribe the regulations and not 
the Secretary. 

Many of us know what is happening in Mount McKinley Park, an 
area in which prospecting and mining are supposed to be allowed, 
Some of our better grade lead and zine deposits are not being mined 
because of bureaucrac y control. 

A huge limestone deposit cannot be developed because it is in the 
park, A helicopter belonging to a prominent mining company at- 
tempting geological work in the area was asked to stay out of the 
park boundaries. 

These facts do not indicate that the regulations governing the pro- 
posed Arctic Wildlife Ri: inge will be subst: antially different. My 
answer is unequivocally “no.’ 

Therefore, I respectfully heioile for the good of our State and 
its peoples, that the preposterous fantasy of establishing this refuge 
be unauthorized and allow our own legislature to select lands as the 
will of the residents dictate. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Colp. 

You know, of course, that the Secretary of the Interior does not 
need this legislation to establish the wildlife range ? 

Mr. Corp. I do. 

Senator Barrierr. May I ask you this question, Mr. Colp? It has 
been implied recently, although not by any official of the Department 
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of Interior to my knowledge, with a qualification that I shall make 
shortly, that the Secretary intends to establish this range even if 
S, 1899 does not become a law. 

The qualification relates: to a statement made by Mr. Stevens, at 
the Washington, D.C., hearings on page 18, when he said, and I quote: 

The answer to that is movement is already underway to set aside this range 
today. 

My question to you, sir, is this: If you knew beyond all doubt that 
the Secretary would act if the Congress did not, would you then 
approve enactment of S. 1899 because it might give more opportunity 
for multiple use of the land within the proposed range ? 

Mr. Coir. No, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Will you explain the reason for your answer? 

Mr. Corr. I cannot condone this legislation even though I knew 
that it was becoming law. I consider it my duty as a citizen to object 
strenuously to it. I further have hopes that the Secretary of the 
Interior will reconsider his thoughts on the matter, and that Congress 
will not pass this. I feel that after he reads these testimonies that 
hemay reconsider, and forget about it. 

Senator Bartierr. But even if you had full reason to believe that 
no such reconsideration was in prospect, you would say let him go 
ahead on his own, rather than with congressional sanction ? 

Mr. Coir. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. I do not want to put words in your mouth, but is 
a basic reason for your answer the fear that the language of S. 1899 
would be subjected to what I believe you called bureaucratic interpre- 


tation and what appears in the bill now might be circumscribed by 
such regulations ? 


Mr. Cote. Yes; that is right, sir. 
Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Colp. 
Now we will take one more witness before the noon recess. Mr. 


Carl Parker. The committee will be very glad to hear your statement, 
Mr. Parker. 


STATEMENT OF CARL G. PARKER, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Parker. I am Carl G. Parker, and I reside at 541 Ninth Ave- 
nue, Fairbanks. I am a small mine operator, and appearing at this 
meeting on the behalf of and as chairman of the Alaska Miners 
Association, Fairbanks branch. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman. 

We of the Alaska Miners Association, Fairbanks branch, feel privi- 
leged for this opportunity to express our views on S. 1899, a bill to 
establish an Arctic Wildlife Range, requested by the Department of 
the Interior. 

Miners are also conservation conscious. No one could be more 
vitally and realistically concerned with the preservation of wildlife 
that the prospector, who still must often investigate primitive areas 
on foot, and whose life may well be dependent on natural game sup- 
ply. Nor does the act of mining itself appear incompatible with many 
types of wildlife, both large and small, and indeed many of us find 
the wildlife native to the areas in which we mine much too friendly— 
~ — bears, mice, and squirrels, to the garden-loving moose 
and rabbit. 
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We believe, however, that true conservation of wildlife for future 
generations can best be achieved through proper and intelligent con- 
trol of this resource by the State commission established for this 
purpose. 

The regulations controlling bag limits, closed seasons, and restric- 
tions as to type of vehicle and firearms to be used should suffice to 
preserve the various species, especially in view of the large areas 
already reserved. 

We are certain that all of these considerations, as well as the effects 
of human entry on the aesthetic values of the proposed area, have 
been ably discussed by other organizations and individuals before 
this committee. Therefore, we shall confine ourselves to that field 
more properly within our province. 

The members of the Alaska Miners Association are concerned pri- 
marily with the future mineral development of the State of Alaska, 
and the preservation of the status of our present known districts. 

We consider the proposed withdrawal of such a large area of 
sketchily surveyed, but potentially promising, mineral land to be 
extremely detrimental to the economic welfare of Alaska. 

We feel ourselves to be a vital part of this economy, and are con- 
cerned at our present overdependence on military expenditure, rather 
than the sound development of basic resources which can and must be- 
come the basis for an economically strong State. From this stand- 
point, we must resist this or any such land withdrawal of a type pre- 
cluding such development. 

It has been argued that the proposed bill contains adequate provi- 
sion for entry, location and leasing of minerals in the range, under the 
multiple-use concept. 

This would lead those groups not vitally concerned, and so not con- 
versant with this aspect of the proposal, to the natural supposition 
that we are complaining unreasonably—that in fact we are being 
protected through this offer from the threat of a much more drastic 
alternative, complete closure of the area to mineral entry by sole action 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The word “entry” as used in this particular clause assumes tre- 
mendous import. The usage of the word in this case clearly per- 
tains to the legal aspect of possession, yet its more common meaning, 
the act of coming or going in, or entrance, seems best to illustrate 
our point. 

Denied physical entry to such an area with something more than a 
backpack, this supposed “protection” becomes a clause of empty 
words, a device to lull those somewhat disturbed over the possible 
economic consequence of such a large withdrawal, but yet not directly 
concerned enough with this aspect to make more exhaustive inquiry. 
The criterion for the administration of such an area necessarily must 
be the bureaucratic regulation of such existing withdrawals. 

Many sad experiences of those prospectors and geologists seeking 
to gain entrance to other of our national monuments and parks in 
Alaska, even when their reservation contained a comparable mineral 
clause, have already been presented to this committee. 

Permits for this, permits for that, mountains of slow-moving red- 
tape, exclusion of all forms of modern transportation, regulations that 
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seem to originate on the spot, have quite effectually and selectively 
plocked such exploration programs in these areas. _ 

Anyone who has driven much further than shooting distance from 
our city during our short summer season, struck out through the 
brush and plunged into our niggerheads and mosquito-infested 
swamps, can testify to the abundant natural hazards faced in even so 
small a venture. Add to these the hindrance of the present adminis- 
trative policies, and the task becomes impossible. 

We have no reason to expect better treatment in the future—we will 
be dealing with an old acquaintance, bureaucratic control—nor is it 
probable that areas once reserved will be easily released. 

Under these conditions, such withdrawn areas are, in effect, for- 
ever completely closed to mineral exploration and development, and 
their tremendous economic potential entirely lost to the State. 

We feel that Alaska stands now at the beginning of a true and sound 
economic realization of her basic mineral resources. 

Dwindling reserves in the other States, better transportation, and 
power possibilities now being investigated have served to interest 
the large concerns and the necessary investment capital—development 
of our raw materials is the next logical step. 

No corner of the State is so remote that it cannot be explored with 
the modern means of transportation now available. Closure of large 
land areas to reasonable entry will inevitably discourage and delay 
this program which Alaska, as a new and struggling State, so badly 
needs. We have had enough of wilderness these past 50 years—it is 
time to guard against too large a remainder at the end of another 50. 

Senator Barrierr. That’s a very well prepared statement, Mr. 
Parker. The chairman makes that remark, quite naturally, in refer- 
ence to the technical preparation of your statement, without any in- 
dication of whether or not he agrees with it. 

I am going to ask you the same question I asked Mr. Colp. If you 
knew that the Secretary of the Interior were going to create this range 
notwithstanding the action of, or action on, 8. 1899, would you prefer 
that he go ahead, and that the Congress not act ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, I would. 

Senator Barriterr. Why ? 

Mr. Parker. We have had no reason by experience to find that there 
would be any chance for reopening such a withdrawn area; it 
might carry some weight in the future of this area if minerals, if it 
was proven of mineral worth, at least the regulation as to the mineral 
restrictions might be broadened, so they could be utilized. 

Senator Barriterr. Mr. Parker, those on the other side of this issue 
might possibly say, that you and the other witnesses testifying against 
the program because of the possibility of minerals there, are consider- 
ing that which is, as you admit, not sure, because very little geological 
work has been done in the area. 

On the other hand, they say that the scenic beauties are there; the 
wildlife is there; and this does not need proving, and now is the time 
to act to keep this wilderness as it was since time began, and that if 
prompt action is not taken, this would not be possible. 

What would you say to that, sir? 

Mr. Parker. I would still be against such a reserve. It might be- 
come a matter of relative values. If the tuture of the district is of 
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more value minerally or as something or some place that people could 
go to look at that has been undisturbed by humanity. 

I am not qualified to judge; 1 must be biased on that point. 

Senator Barrierr. You say you are a small-mine operator, Mr, 
Parker. How long have you been engaged in mining ? 

Mr. Parker. Since 1936. 

Senator Barriterr. How long have you lived in Alaska? 

Mr. Parker. All of my life. I was born here. 

Senator Bartierr. Born in Fairbanks ¢ 

Mr. Parker. Yes. 

Senator Bartierr. And what kind of mines have you operated ? 

Mr. Parker. Well, I started in with a pick and aed, shoveled by 
hand; in a couple of years drift or underground mining, not far out 
of town here, and since then I have been engaged in open-cut mining 
with heavy equipment. . 

Senator Bartrierr. All for gold ? 

Mr. Parker. All for gold; yes, sir. 

Senator Bartrierr. Is Mastadon altogether worked out now? 

Mr. Parxer. My brother was on Mastadon, Senator. 

Senator Barrierr. Yes; but is it altogether worked out now? 

Mr. Parker. Yes; it is. 

Senator Bartiett. Gold mining isn’t very prosperous, right now; 
is 1t ¢ 

Mr. Parker. On or under present conditions it is not; it is on the 
wane. Industrial metals, mining, metallic and nonmetallic is what 
they have in mind when they speak of future development. It is the 
industrial metals and nonmetallics that I speak of as having the great 
future in mining under the present conditions. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Parker. Any questions? Thank 
you very much. 

Now, we are about to recess. It is apparent that the hearings will 
not be concluded today because of the long list of witnesses remaining 
to be heard, and therefore we will reconvene at 2:15. The hearings 
then will proceed tomorrow morning at a time to be announced later. 

(Whereupon at the hour of 12:30 p.m., on Friday, October 
30, 1959, the hearing was recessed to reconvene at the hour of 2:15 
p.m.) 

Senator Bart err. Now, the committee is going to indulge the peo- 
ple who are in the room and everyone here in a picture show. We're 
going to have a film of the area, in general terms, I take it, of the area 
to be placed in the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

We will then have more of an idea of what the country looks like 
than can be given verbally, even by people who have been there quite 
some time. 

We will take a recess while this film of the proposed wildlife range 
is being shown. 

(Recess for showing of motion picture of proposed wildlife range.) 

Senator Bartierr. We will go back on the record now. The com- 
mittee wants to thank Mr. DeSpain for showing that colored motion 
picture of the arctic country. It was a beautiful production of the 
kind we would expect Margaret and Claus Murie to make. 

Is Mr. Sandvik here yet ? 
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STATEMENT OF PETER C. SANDVIK, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Sanpvix. My name is Peter C. Sandvik, box 337, College, 
Alaska. I am an instructor of geology at the University of Alaska 
School of Mines. I have lived in Alaska for 25 years, and have been 
directly associated with the mineral industry of Alaska for the past 
10 years. I received my technical education at the University of 
Alaska and the Colorado School of Mines. 

I have been concerned with game conservation for a period much 
longer than my association with the mineral industry, as I have 
hunted and fished since I was a boy in the Matanuska Valley. 

I would like to point out here, incidentally, that I have noted a 
very marked increase in the moose population in the Matanuska Val- 
ley and elsewhere in Alaska in the face of the tremendous increase 
in human activities which has taken place in the same period. 

I am strongly opposed to the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife 
Range in north eastern Alaska as proposed by S. 1899, 86th Con- 
gress, Ist session. re 

I object, in general, against large land withdrawals within our 
State which tend to take the control out of the hands of Alaskans. 
I object, in particular, to this large withdrawal in northeastern Alaska 
beeause of the deterrent effect. such withdrawal will have on the de- 
velopment. of potential mineral resources of the area. 

I am aware that the wording of the proposed legislation makes 
mention of provision for prospecting, location and mining of mineral 
deposits in the withdrawal area. It may be noted that similar pro- 
visions are also specified in the law which established Mount McKinley 
National Park and other similar areas in Alaska. The difference 
between the letter and spirit of these laws and the manner in which 
they are interpreted by the administering organizations has been 
pointed out by numerous persons who have appeared here and else- 
where. In short, prospecting and mining have been effectively pro- 
hibited. 

The catch lies in the wording specifying that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall establish the rules and regulations under which mining 
or removal of minerals must be conducted. Unless this happens to be 
interpreted in the light of modern prospecting, exploration, develop- 
ment and mining technology the words mean nothing. And unless the 
law clearly states what may or may not be denied with regard to min- 
ing we who are interested in mineral as well as other resource devel- 
opment cannot but feel that we are going to be “administered out,” as 
in the other areas mentioned. 

It seems to me that it should not be necessary to point out to any 
Alaskan the importance of utilizing every possible resource in the de- 
velopment of our new State. It also seems axiomatic that multiple 
use should be our goal in all resource development. Others before 
me have pointed out that mining activity and wildlife are not incom- 
patible. 

An argument which has been frequently advanced concerning this 
area is that, since there has been no substantial mineral production 
in this part of Alaska, there are probably no mineral deposits of note. 
I would like to present some information with regard to this idea. 

A study of the mineral producing areas of Alaska, and to a large 
extent the world, shows that mountain areas are placed in which we 
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find large, rich ore deposits. A study of Alaskan mineral districts 
shows that they are all closely related to mountain features. 

The eastern portion of the Brooks Range is one of the major moun- 
tain provinces in the broad picture of Alaskan geology. Specific 
areas which are known to have metallic minerals are the U pper 
Koyukuk, the Chandalar River, both gold producers, and the Firth 
River, the Coleen River and the Okpil: ak River on which gold occur- 
rences are known. 

I have recently had the fortunate experience of working on the 
exploration of one of the few known copper deposits in our State 
which appears to have a really strong potential as a future large-scale 
producer. 

I refer specifically to the Ruby Creek copper deposit currently 
being very thoroughly examined by a large copper mining cor pora- 
tion. This property is located near Shungnak on the Kobuk River 
along the south side of the Brooks Range. Work here to date has 
re uired construction of landing fields, trails, and roads and actual 
stripping of the surface of a considerable ground area. This work 
has also made a considerable contribution to the economy of the area 
in that local Eskimos have been employ ed. Also considerable revenue 
has gone to Alaskan transportation companies in connection with 
this ‘project. 

The further exploration and eventual mining of this deposit will 
ultimately require the construction of about 17 miles of road, prob- 
ably deepening of portions of the channel of the Kobuk River as 
well as construction of docking and loading facilities. These things 
would very likely be considered harmful in a wildlife range. 

I would like to point out that in the time I spent in this work I saw 
numerous grizzly bears, black bears, caribou, moose, lynx, foxes and 
other small animals, all quite willing to live around the kind of 
activities I have mentioned. 

Brooks Range mineralization is related to igneous rocks connected 
with the mountain building. Geologic mapping is for the most part 
only preliminary or in large areas nonexistent, however topographic 
map coverage is good. 

It has been noted that compared to other parts of Alaska little 
mining has been done here. This, however, is in a large measure the 
result of limited prospecting because of inace essibility rather than 
a dearth of minerals. Only in recent years, with the development of 
the helicopter, has it become possible to carry on eXtensive prospecting 
in areas away from major rivers. 

The eastern part of the Brooks Range, the extreme northeastern 
part of Alaska, consists of a number of ‘intersec ting and overlapping 
mountain units. There are the Brooks Range structures, the Philip 
Smith Mountains, the Romanzof Mountains in Alaska, which intersect 
the Davidson Mountains, the British Mountains and other structures 
of Northwest Canada. 

These intersecting mountain structures, from purely geologic con- 
siderations, make the eastern end of the Brooks Range a most favor- 
able region for future mineral exploration. This is one of the largest 
Alaskan areas in which large ore deposits might still be found by 
surface prospecting methods. 

I do not believe we can afford to set this area aside specifically for 
a single use. 
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Senator Bartlett, I am very happy to have been able to express my 
views on Senate bill S. 1899. I hope that they may be of value in 
the committee’s consideration of this bill. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Sandvik, we are glad to have your testimony. 
You stated that you are an instructor in geology at the University of 
Alaska School of Mines. 

Do you appear here in connection with your membership on the 
faculty of the University of Alaska, or in your individual capacity # 

Mr. Sanpvik. I appear here as an individual. 

Senator Barrierr. The copper deposits which you mentioned, the 
Ruby Creek copper deposit is not included w ithin the boundaries of 
this proposed range, is it? 

Mr. SANDVIK. That is right, it is not within the boundaries; how- 
ever, it is part of the Brooks Range mineralized zone. 

Senator Bartrterr. A proponent of S. 1899 might very possibly say 
to you, Mr. Sandvik, the mining fraternity now claims that this 
northeastern Alaska has real mineral potential, and ought to 
be left in or placed in a situation where mining would be permitted. 

However, during all of the years no aggressive prospecting cam- 
paign has been carried forward despite the very depressed condition 
of the mining industry in Alaska. Despite your mentioning that 
prospecting is hard to carry out away from the major rivers, it ‘would 
seem that if there were a real interest in this area that prospectors and 
mining companies would have reached there. 

Or again, putting myself in the position of one urging the passage 
of this bill, I might be inclined to say that to come in at the last 
minute, as it were, and to seek to block those beauties of nature, that 
abundance of wildlife, focused in national attention by the Muries 
and by others, is not in the interest of the State of Alaska, or indeed 
in the interest of the Nation; and if a proponent were to say that to 
you, what might your reply be? 

Mr. Sanpvix. Well, my reply would be based generally on the idea 
that it is not necessary to prohibit mining in order to have a wildlife 
range or an area or a region within which wildlife can exist and be 
controlled, and so forth. But we Alaskans can control our game 
without turning a specific area into a wildlife range. I don’t think 
that it’s necessary to have a specific range with a line drawn around 
it to protect our wildlife. I think we can do this very well without 
setting aside this area. 

Senator Barrierr. I wouldn’t assume that anyone for S. 1899 
would say that 9 million acres would be required to furnish an assured 
local range for bears, for mountain sheep, foxes, or the ptarmigan, for 
example, “but that that size region is required to give proper manage- 
ment to the 1 ranging caribou herd, and would you agree with that? 

Mr. Sanpvix. I don’t think that the ranging caribou herds are nec- 
essarily going to stay here, and perhaps some time from now the rang- 
ing caribou her ds will be elsewhere, and then we'll still have this area 
set aside, and we still don’t allow mining and prospecting in it; how- 
ever, the caribou are elsewhere. 

Senator Bartierr. What do you mean by “elsewhere”? 

Mr. Sanpvix. I mean that caribou don’t necessarily continue to 
range year after year in the same area, and that this 9 million acres 
may some day be an area which has very few caribou. 
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Senator Barrierr. You have been in Alaska for a long while 
When you were a youngster were there more or fewer caribou? ; 

Mr. Sanpvix. I don’t know about total numbers. However, jn 
speaking about moose, which—lI’ve been in areas where moose occur 
exist in larger numbers than caribou, and I have very definitely noted. 
as I stated in my paper, there has been a strong increase in moose, 
The Matanuska area as one area is an example. We very seldom saw 
moose there when I came to Alaska. We see them there all over the 
roads and all over the airfields and elsewhere right now. 

Senator Barriert. I recall being a member of a House committee 
holding a hearing at Palmer here not too many years ago, when Mrs, 
Louise Kellogg, who operates a modern, very modern dairy in the 
Matanuska Valley, demanded of the committee that they pass a law 
stating how many moose each homesteader will be required to sup- 

ort, because they complained that they were eating up all the crops, 
Laughter. | 

But it is a fact, you state, that there are more moose there now than 
when you were a boy? 

Mr. Sanpvix. Absolutely. No doubt of it. 

Senator Barriterr. Thank you, Sandvik. Any questions? 

Mr. Sanpvig. Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Reed. We’re glad to have you here, Irving, 


STATEMENT OF IRVING REED, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Reep. Thank you. 

My name is Irving Reed, and my address is Box 766, College. I 
am a retired mining engineer. From 1927 until I resigned in June, 
June 30, 1940, I was on the Alaska Game Commission, and for many 
years I was chairman of that commission. 

I am a rather poor public speaker, and I would like to read my 
thoughts on this wildlife range, rather than say it outright. 

Senator Barrierr. Your first contention is rejected and your second 
offer is accepted. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you. Before I read this, I would like to say that 
no disparagement is meant in what I am going to read to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service here in Alaska. I was a very great friend of Mr. 
Rhode, and I particularly respect the four dedicated men on the 
Alaska Game Commission. 

However, before I read this, I would like to make one correction, 
as to one of Mr. Forbes Baker’s statements, and that is the fish were 
never under the Alaska Game Commission. I believe the fish 
originally were under the Bureau of Fisheries under the Department 
of Commerce. 

Senator Barrierr. That is correct. 

Mr. Reep. My statement is as follows or my thoughts are as follows: 

I wish to thank Senator Bartlett and his distinguished colleagues 
for the privilege of submitting this statement at the hearings held 
at Fairbanks, Alaska, on October 30, 1959. 

I am opposed to S. 1899 because I firmly believe the said bill, if 
enacted into law, will definitely harm the cause of wildlife conserva- 
tion for the following reasons: 

First. The region comprising the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range 
is so remote from all but air transportation or by long and difficult 
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summer boat trips along the Arctic Ocean or the rivers on its southern 
border, that there is no need to set it specifically aside from the rest 
of Alaska. 

Even air transportation would be confined to helicopters or to 
pontoon-equipped airplanes landing on the few large lakes in summer, 
orski-equipped airplanes in winter. 

There is no commercial development nor can there be by the very 
Jocation of the range except for some future mining. The only 
semipermanent inhabitants are Eskimos, who have moved in along 
the Arctic Coast in the last 50 or 100 years since they have a permanent 
market for their furs, and Athabascan Indians who wander over the 
southern slope of the Brooks Range trapping. 

The hunting and trapping of these people cannot be very much 
curtailed because their very lives depend on these activities. There 
are no regulations governing hunting and trapping in the proposed 
range that cannot be promulgated and enforced by the State game 
department. The wildlife range can be set up by the State if at any 
time in the dim, unforeseen future, such a range should seem necessary, 

On the surface it seems to me, personally, that the officials of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service wish to still control the fish, fur, 
and game in an area as large as some States, having lost such control 
over the rest of Alaska. 

It also seems to me personally that the professional game conserva- 
tion groups in the other States do not trust the State of Alaska to 
conserve its own fish, fur, and game and are afraid they will not have 
a voice in the management of our Alaskan wildlife resources and so 
are promoting the Arctic Wildlife Range to insure their participation. 

The proposed range is not a particularly good game and fur country 
having been pretty well denuded by the native peoples. 

It would seem that the range was picked from the map by people 
not familiar with Alaskan conditions just for its remoteness and what 
they presumed would be lack of Alaskan opposition. 

This. wildlife range will only add 9 million more acres to the 
14,744,674 acres already withdrawn in Alaska as wildlife preservation 
and related areas by the Federal Government (refer to the statement 
by Hon. Ernest Gruening, U.S. Senator from Alaska, on p. 12, June 
30, 1959, hearing on S. 1899 in Washington, D.C.), and to the many 
more millions of acres withdrawn from the public domain for military 
and other purposes. 

Second. Since hunting will be permitted in the range and cannot 
be altogether effectively stopped because of the native peoples, the 
wildlife range, because of its remoteness, will become the hunting pre- 
serve of such rich men who can afford private or chartered airplanes 
to transport them into the area, or to such military officers high 
enough in military echelons to command the use of Government-owned 
airplanes and helicopters, or to scientific expeditions gathering wild- 
life specimens and accredited to various museums. The ordinary 
Alaskan or the ordinary tourist will get no benefit from this Arctic 
Wildlife Range in the foreseeable future. 

Third. Although “All mineral deposits in the wildlife range, of the 
classes and kinds subject to location, entry, and patent under the 
mining laws and subject to leasing under the mineral leasing laws of 
the United States, shall be exclusive of the land containing them, 
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subject to disposal under such laws,” the surface of the land cannot 
be patented or leased, but may be used by miner or lessor only while 
he is extracting the minerals which he is endeavoring to secure. 

This seems to me to be a most extraordinary provision of law. 

The whole object of patenting or even just staking a mining claim 
is to secure the surface rights to the ground itself, the ground to be 
mined. If it is a placer claim, the whole surface of the ground itself 
is mined. If it—the surface cannot be separated from the metalifer- 
ous alluvium beneath. 

For a placer mine, dams have to be built, ditches dug, creeks dj- 
verted, land cleared, and so on. If it is a lode mine, water has to be 
brought to it, often in large quantities, housing and mills built 
tailings impounded and stacked, so that permanent use of the ground 
is a necessity. 

As few mines are rich enough to stand air transportation (and 
even if they could, the necessary airfields would have to be built) 
access roads would have to be constructed. 

As roads and airfields would in themselves negate the purpose for 
which the wildlife range would be established, they would in all prob- 
ability be prohibited. Therefore, in spite of the allowing of mining 
by law, and under the most favorable regulations by the Secretary of 
the Interior, mining in the Arctic Wildlife Range would most likely 
be impossible. 

Also, if my memory of many years ago serves me right, when Mt. 
McKinley National Park was first set aside, to quiet Alaskan appre- 
hensions mining was to be allowed in the park for all time to come. 

As to what has happened to mining in the park, I refer you to 
Senator Gruening’s remarks as set forth on page 5 of the previously 
mentioned hearing. 

I very much fear that any future possible mining development in 
the area will never take place. 

Fourth. It seems to be a firmly fixed idea among conservationists 
that wolves are a benefit to herds of big game animals by their selec- 
tion of the sick and aged animals for food. 

With this idea most Alaskans, who have lived here 20, 30 years or 
more, and have seen the great game herds of the past which, partic- 
ularly the caribou, were numbered in the millions, where now they 
are numbered in the thousands, and which were only equaled by the 
game herds of east Africa, will violently disagree. 

Wolves can and will select the finest animals for prey if such are 
available. If wolves are not controlled, their kill, combined with 
man’s increasing hunting pressure, will sooner or later lead to game 
extermination. 

My studies in pleistocene paleontology have led me to believe that 
man’s teaming up (or symbiosis) with a wolf animal, the dog, has led 
to the extinction of the great pleistocene game animals, including the 
mammoth, on all continents, some of these animals surviving in the 
southwestern United States and northern Mexico as late as around 
6,000 or 7,000 years ago. Under present conservation ideas, I feel 
sure the Arctic Wildlife Range would become a refuge and breeding 
ground for wolves which would continue to decimate the caribou and, 
to a less extent, the moose herds, on both sides of the Brooks Range. 

Fifth. My personal opinion—and I might add, mine alone—is that 
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administration of fish, fur, and game in Alaska, done a poor job. 
Our commercial fisheries have been depleted, as have our great herds 
of big game. Even our moose, probably our fastest breeding big 
game animal, although abundant locally, has barely held its own in 
the overall picture. 
I do not believe that the administration of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
| life Service of fish, fur, and game in the proposed Arctic Wildlife 
Range will be as effective as that of the Alaska State Game Adminis- 
tration. I believe the State game administration should be in control 
of all game in the State, aside from migratory waterfowl. 
In closing, I will state that I have been a resident of Alaska for 
almost 60 years, coming to Nome with my parents in early 1900, when 
10 years of age. 
| J am a mining engineer by profession, a graduate of the University 
of California. With the exception of 4 years spent in Juneau as Ter- 
ritorial Highway Engineer, I have lived in or near Fairbanks for the 
| | ast 35 years. 
| During my professional career I have traveled over most of Alaska, 
a great deal of it on foot, by dog team or boat. I have been all my 
, life interested in the conservation of our Aiaskan wildlife. 
I was one of the founders and first president of the Tanana Valley 
| Game Protective and Propagation Association, predecessor of the 
present Tanana Valley Sportsman’s Association (of which I am a 
member), and the first conservation organization in the Territory of 


Alaska. 
From 1927 until I resigned as of June 30, 1940, I was a member and 
for many years the chairman of the Alaska Game Commission. __ 
Mr. Chairman, I thank you again for the privilege of presenting 
this statement to you. 

| Senator Barrierr. How long did you say you have been a resident 
of Alaska ? 

Mr. Reep. I came to Alaska in May 1900, when a boy. 


Senator Barrierr. I should say you were qualified, then, as an 
Alaskan by reason of residence. 


. Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; I would say so. 
Senator Barrterr. And you were a member of the Alaska Game 
Commission ? 


Mr. Reep. I was. I resigned in 1940. 
Senator Barrierr. And you have had more opportunity than most 
ple to have an association and a knowledge of the work of the 


ederal Government in Alaska with respect to game management in 
; Alaska. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. And I have a great knowledge of the 
t | numbers of caribou in those early days. 
I Senator Bartiterr. Now, in view of that, Mr. Reed, you don’t fear 
5 what might happen to the wildlife in that area if the State game of- 
5 ficials enforce regulations, instead of enforcement being on the part 
1 of the Federal Government ? 
] Mr. Reep. I have no fear because I feel that this is our game. If 
y they don’t do a good job, we can change them. At least, it—we can 
: make it pretty warm for them. 


Senator Bartietrr. The Alaska Game Commission is and was made 
up of resident Alaskans ? 
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Mr. Reep. That is right; and it was originally set up as an Alaskan 
game enforcement agency. It was emasculated some time in the early 
1940's after I resigned. 

We hired the wardens; the only man that had any connection with 
Washington, D.C., was the administrative officer; otherwise the whole 
setup was run by Alaskans, and the idea was to turn the game over 
to Alaskans. That was changed later on. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, now, and at least for some time past, 
then, the Alaska Game Commission was and has been a policy ymaking 
group, 1 rather than one with solely administrative authority ? 

Mr. Reep. That isthe way I understand it; yes. 

Senator Barrierr. Have you ever been into this area, Mr. Reed? 

Mr. Reep. I have only been along the edges of it. I have flown 
along the edges of it, and I have been down along the edges of it. In 
fact, I was lost over in the old Crow River Flats in an airplane one 
time. 

Senator Barriterr. Do you have any knowledge how many people 
go up there at the present time / 

Mr. Reep. I haven't any knowledge, but I should say very few, 
aside from the military; many may go that I don’t know about. 

Senator Barrierr. You have no way of checking that 

Mr. ReEp. No, sir; I have now way of checking that. 

Senator Barrierr. During the Washington, D.C., hearings, [ asked 
Mr. Lefiler, Assistant Secretary Lefller, how long he thought it would 
be before there would be 500 people going up to the area each year; 
and his estimate was that there was 500 then. 

And I went. on in my questioning and sought to determine how 
many would travel there, other than by Government transportation 
or on Government T.R.’s and made the estimate that there wouldn't 
be 10 a year. Later the Interior Department corrected this—or at 
least it estimated that about 10 to 12 parties a year made up of 3 to 
5 hunters each, visited the region each year. About 75 people going 
there at their own expense, which, of course, does not have anything 
to do with the right or wrong of setting up the area. 

Mr. Reep. I doubt if there were 75 people. 

Senator Bart err. Now, what do you think is the maximum cari- 
bou population of Alaska, based upon your observation and your 
study of this situation ¢ 

Mr. Reep. We had an estimate, or it was brought out. in the con- 
gressional hearing in Washington, D.C., of 8 million caribou between 
McKinley Park and the Fortymile. 

We had an actual count at Big Delta of 114 million in one run. 

There were so many that we had quite a discussion of it, and cut 
the idea—the number for publication—to three-quarters of « million. 

Senator BarrLerr. When was that? 

Mr. Reep. That was in the early ae about 1930 or 1931. We 
had an estimate, or we had a count by Sam White, by airplane, of 
the caribou in the McKinley Park herd, and there were 30,000 in that 
herd at the time he counted them; that was some time in the thirties. 

Senator Barrierr. Then the numbers of caribou in Alaska de- 
creased very substantially and very rapidly, did they not? 

Mr. Rrep. They did. “And my contention is, and my full belief is, 
that it was mostly due to wolves. There was a tremendous increase 
in wolves. 
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I had an affidavit from a young fellow who spent his first year in 
Alaska at Eagle Creek—over toward Central—and one afternoon he 
went out of the cabin, and he started to count the wolves that were 
passing above him on the hillside, and he counted a hundred wolves, 
and he got scared and ran back in the cabin and didn’t count any more. 
I have his affidavit and that is on file in the Fish and Wildlife Service 

2. 
On I went over to Miller House and I said, “Did you fellows 
see any wolves over here last winter?” And they said, “The funniest 
thing happened ; we came out one morning and we saw a great big trail 
coming off the mountain, a regular road, and we thought the caribou 
had come back, but we walked over there and it was all wolf tracks. 

Now, you know how many wolves in that kind of wolf pack there are, 
and how many caribou those wolves will kill, when you get two or 
three hundred head like that. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, Mr. Reed, the suggestion has been made 
by others—a lot of people speculate on this changing caribou popula- 
tion of course—some have offered the opinion that caribou became 
so numerous that there was overgrazing—the range, big as it was, 
simply couldn’t support that number, and the added number of wolves 
was only a bringing into play of the balancing forces of nature. 

Would that explanation appeal to you in any manner? 

Mr. Reep. Not too much. My wife was looking up the history of 
Alaska in the university here, and I got interested in her notes, and 
I think, I am sure, that I can trace four shifts of the caribou herds, 
by wolves, in the last 150 years or 100 years. 

‘What I heard as a boy in Nome bears that out. Up to 1875 wolves 
were very numerous on the Seward Peninsula. ‘The oldtimers there— 
and there were some white men, and the Eskimos—all said a tremen- 
dous number of arctic wolves came out and cleaned out the caribou, 
and when I was a boy there wasn’t a caribou in that whole part of 
Alaska, and shifted them evidently this way. 

Now I think the caribou, like the reindeer, have a tendency to go 
back every year to the same fawning grounds. Now they will do that 
if they are not disturbed, but if the wolves come in and kill the fawns 
and drive off the mothers, they will begin to shift their grounds, and 
they may shift them a thousand miles. 

I read Mr. Buckley’s account of the 1,000-mile trek that the caribou 
had going through the proposed wildlife range over to the headwaters 
of the Porcupine, and I think probably if that were really investi- 
gated, he would find that the long trek was made by the pressure of 
wolves. That’s true, in the headwaters of the Porcupine—I have been 
on the headwaters of the Porcupine on the White River, and it’s a tre- 
mendously good game country. I think it’s permanent there. 

And, by the way, I crossed the—flew across the caribou run in the 
Old Crow Flats. It took us 5 to 10 minutes to fly across; we couldn’t 
see either end of it. That was back in the early thirties; that was in 
Canada. Sothe numbers of caribou were tremendous. 

But as far as the range is concerned, they have 25,000 reindeer on 
Nunivak Island. The moss was completely eaten off the island, and 
what surprised everybody—they had—they’re reduced, they’ve re- 
duced it down to about 8,000 now—but what surprised everybody, 
those reindeer were getting along eating grass, so it isn’t altogether a 
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question of moss; it’s a question of what they can eat, what is the best 
available sustaining food during the winter. 

Senator Bartrierr. What the reindeer can eat, you believe the cari- 
bou can, too ? 

Mr. Reep. The reindeer and caribou are just as near as Hereford 
cattle are to Texas longhorns; they’re very similar. 

Senator Bartierr. That statement might create an awful quarrel in 
the cattle country. 

Mr. Reed, relying upon an indifferent memory, I seem to recall that 
Dr. Gabrielson, ‘who was formerly Director of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and now is president of the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, said, oh, maybe about 10 years ago, that he believed that the 
caribou had been™ decimated by indiscriminate killing on the part 
of the natives, or, at least, he said that he believed this was a very 
important factor in the decrease in the caribou herd. 

Would you agree? 

Mr. Reep. I agree in this way, when you get the herds down—now 
the natives, I saw natives in the Kobuk kill caribou as long as the 
trader had ammunition to give them, and the Kobuk—the “caribou 
were trying to cross the Kobuk River from the Noatak into the Sela- 
wik where there’s very good range, and they turned the caribou. They 
didn’t go. ; 

But I don’t think any human kill when the caribou are up have 
much to do with the decrease in numbers. Reindeer, not counting 
the steers, will double themselves, a reindeer herd will, in 4 years, but 
give the caribou 5 or 6 years and still you have a few million caribou, 
and that’s a tremendous number and you just couldn’t kill that num- 
ber. But the wolves keep them going, on the move; they can’t breed; 
they can’t have their young, and they soon decrease in numbers, and 
of course I know, more intimately, the reindeer, h: aving been raised 
in the Seward Peninsula. There was an old fe slow named Williams 
at Kokrines—you may remember him. 

Senator Bartietr. Kokrines? 

Mr. Reep. That is correct. He had a herd of reindeer, about 8,000 
or 10,000 there, and one old bitch wolf and her pups killed off and 
scattered that 10,000 head of reindeer and ruined him. Before—I 
was on the game commission at the time and before we could—he 
finally got them—but before we could get a man down there, the old 
fellow was ruined. That was when white men could own reindeer 
herds. 

Mr. Movutper. You say that was when ? 

Mr. Reep. That was some time in the early thirties. 

Senator Bartrterr. When white men could own reindeer herds? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Reed, could you state, or have you heard, 
how many caribou there are supposed to be within this Arctic Wild- 
life Range; recognize the fact, of course, that it drifts back and 
forth across the tentative boundary ? 

Mr. Reep. No, I haven’t any accurate—but I should imagine that 
in all of Alaska—well, Clarence Rhode told me there was between a 
quarter and a half a million, and I imagine half of them are in the 
Arctic, if that’s any help. 
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Senator Bartierr. I asked Assistant Secretary Leffler how much 
money the Interior Department proposed to spend in the aggregate, I 
guess, in this wildlife range, and his reply was in these words: 

The first year we estimated about $30,000. 


And then he went on to add that as accessibility increases, it will 
cost more to take care of the area. 

Now, we all know that when a congressional appropriation is made, 
one that has to be carried forward on a continuing basis, it’s mighty 
hard to get it increased, notwithstanding the measure of the need. 

I shall ask you, sir, if you believe $30,000 for all phases of ad- 
ministration in connection with 9 million acres of land would do the 
job, considering that some of this money would have to be spent at 
Washington, and all the way along the route? 

Mr. Reep. Housing would have to be built; equipment would have 
to be gotten together, airplanes would have to be hired or brought. I 
don’t think it would touch it. Just to start it in we should have $100,- 
000, at least. 

Senator Barter. I will confess, Mr. Reed, that I was rather dis- 
turbed in the Washington hearing when it didn’t seem to me that the 
Interior Department was too well-informed about this particular 
proposition. After all, it does relate to a substantial segment of 
Alaska, as big as Alaska is. 

And I asked Assistant Secretary Leffler if the Interior Department 
had a man permanently stationed within the boundaries of the pro- 
posed range, and the reply was that no such representative of the 
Interior Department was there, and the closest man was either in 
Fort Yukon or Fairbanks. This did not seem to me to reflect too 
great an interest in the past on the part of the Department in learning 
more about this area. 

No questions? Thank you, Mr. Reed. 

Now, the chairman is going to recall, because he has another con- 
tribution to make, Mr. Forbes Baker, and after Mr. Baker has testi- 
fied, the next witness will be Mr. James D. Crawford. 

We are glad to have you back, Mr. Baker. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF FORBES BAKER, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Baker. I appreciate your kindness in this. I am positive that 
this is not a matter of producing evidence and then coming back in 
rebuttal. I believe you have my name from this morning. Is that 
sufficient ? 

Senator Bartierr. That will do it. 

Mr. Baker. Well, the reason that I didn’t bring this matter up this 
morning was that Mr. Ted Mathews, a very prominent and excellent 
consulting engineer, made some statements, and for me to contradict 
them or question them, I wasn’t too sure of dates. 

And during the time that I left here until your reconvening, I have 
looked at some letters, personal letters of Mr. Leffler, the Assistant 
Secretary. He started corresponding with me early this year in May, 
about this area, since the matter was coming up, and he was very 
pleased to note and to inform me that while the matter had not been 
firmed up, it was in the prospecting stage, that he did have reason 
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to believe that Canada would set aside a considerable area in their 
northwest portion of Canada to somewhat match the wildlife 1 range 
that the Department of Interior was contemplating. 

And in several subsequent letters he mentioned this same thing 
casually, nothing firm whatsoever, and that it was not to be made the 
subject of discussion, and I am not about to make it a subject of 
discussion. But I would like to understand—and if I misunderstood 
it, I want to leave the stand immediately—but I understood Mr. Ted 
Mathews this morning to say that this particular area had been leased 
for oil prospecting and development purposes. Am I correct? 

Senator Bartietrr. The Chairman understands that at least tio 
witnesses have made that statement. 

Mr. Baxer. Now—— 

Senator Barrierr. Either leased, or available for leasing; I be- 
lieve one witness said additionally that road construction was under 
progress or contemplated. 

Mr. Baker. Well, I just made just a small amount of research— 
you will realize that the time was pretty limited—TI looked at a letter 
that I had received, and this was a date that I was very uncertain 
about, it was mailed from Washington, D.C., by Mr. Ross Lefller on 
September 29, and it was about a number of items throughout. Alaska, 
amongst them a paragraph or so about this wildlife area, but in it 
he made no mention whatsoever of this area in Canada, which leads me 
to believe that he himself was interested himself very vitally in this 
area, and on September 29 of this year knew nothing of any leasing, 
roadbuilding, or contemplated leasing. So I am going to make so 
bold as to question these other witness as to the accuracy of their 
statements. 

Now, I have found out that there are areas south of there, one of 
them 175 miles, completely out of that area, I mean beyond the 
boundaries of that area, below the southern boundaries of that area 
where they have struck oil in that area, and that a new well is being 
spudded in, as they term it, 300 miles south and east of that area. 
But as far as I can find out, Mr. Chairman, there has been no leases 
granted in that area, and while I have no contact with Canadian 
authorities or their thinking, I have no knowledge of any contem- 
plated leases in that area. That’s all I have. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Baker. If I were permitted to 
speculate on the source of that testimony, and I have checked with 
none of the witnesses on this, it would be ‘that this information might 
have come during the recent meeting in Fairbanks with the Pacific 
Northwest Trade Association. I don’t know. In any case, the com- 
mittee will endeavor to secure factual data regarding this matter, 
because it is of importance, and if we can’t deal directly with the 
Canadian Government, Mr. Counsel, maybe we can go through the 
State Department. 

Mr. Baynton. We can deal directly with the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

Senator ee: Thank you, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Barker. I don’t want anything that I have said here to reflect 
on Mr. Ted Mathews. I have known him for many, many years, and 
I respect him very, very highly as a professional man. The only 
thing that I do question is his information in this particular instance. 
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Senator Barrierr. Mr. Baker, the map you have offered will be 
accepted for the file. 

(Map presented by Mr. Baker accepted for file.) 

Senator Barrierr. And the chairman on his own behalf wants to 
say, on account of an unfortunate experience down at Anchorage 
where he thought that something he said was misrepresented, none 
of my questions put to Mr. Reed were intended to be derogatory in 
any way of Assistant Secretary Leffler, who is a dedicated official of 
the Government, and a grand gentleman to boot. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Crawford, who will be followed by Ruth 
Schreiber, although a recess may intervene. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES D. CRAWFORD, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, my name is James D. Crawford, and 
my address is 757 Illinois Street, Fairbanks. 

I am a mining engineer of 31 years’ residence in Alaska, a director 
of the Alaska Miners Association, a member of the board of gover- 
nors of the western division of the American Mining Congress, and 
am vice president and general manager, also, of Alaskan operations 
for the United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. 

Although what I am about to sey will be in keeping with the 
policy statements of the Alaska Miners and American Mining Con- 
gress, I am not appearing as an official representative of either of 
those organizations, nor as a representative of the smelting company. 

My appearance is prompted as an Alaskan by serious concern over 
the fact that passage of the proposed S. 1899 will result in with- 
drawals from Alaska’s potential mineral resources of some 14,000 
square miles of a relatively untested area favorably situated for 
mineral occurrences, and in which some such occurrences are known 
to exist. 

I have used 14,000 miles there; that’s the equivalent of about 
8,800,000 miles that’s being considered in this withdrawal 

Senator Bartterr. You mean that’s acres ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Acres, rather; excuse me. 

But the idea of using acres on a tremendous area of this sort is 
about like using square inches for a city lot, and I have therefore 
taken the liberty of using square miles. 

Lands being acquired by Alaska under the provisions of statehood, 
together with remaining open public domain within the State, pro- 
vide the means whereby we hope to develop mineral resources that 
will be a most important part of the requirement for building an 
export economy that will enable Alaska to carry its own economic 
weight with the rest of the United States. 

Now, if I may depart a little bit from this: 

The matter of export economy is particularly important, and I 
felt that perhaps it wasn’t sufficiently expressed in the testimony I 
have heard on the transportation matters that have come up here, 
here in the last couple of days during your hearings. 

The lack of backhaul is, I believe, one of the primary reasons for 
our very great transportation costs both by steamship from Seattle 
to Alaska, and on the Alaska Railroad. There is virtually no back- 
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haul from the interior of Alaska. The Alaska Railroad has been 
concerned about that for a great many years. In fact, in 1932 they 
engaged two geologists on the railroad line for the express purpose 
of attempting to develop mineral deposits which would provide a 
backhaul for that railroad. 

Incidentally, among those were the copper, lead, and zinc deposits 
in Mount Ileson, what is now Me Kinley Park, which is locked up as 
far as mineral production is concerned. 

Senator Barrierr. May I ask one question there, Mr. Crawford? 

Was that copper prospect at Mount L[leson of an encouraging 
nature ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The prospect had work done on it by Tony Mack 
and by Earl Dunkle of a preliminary nature, They are both very 
well qualified mining engineers who were active in the mineral ex- 
oe ation of Alaska at that time. 

I don’t know the results of their work, but I know that the amount 
of work done was of a preliminary nature, and I would say that there 
is still a potential there for lead, zinc, and copper, under more favor- 
able transportation conditions, and that of course is a very limiting 
factor. Whenever we get around to the shipment of cone entrates 
from Alaska, we get into ) these transportation costs, which are directly 
affected by the fact that we don’t have sufficient export economy to 
provide a backhaul to bring our rates down. 

Development of such resources is at best difficult and unavoidably 
handicapped because of existing conditions. It is most important 
that we not be further handicapped by reduction of our potential 
development area through unnecessary further withdrawal of land 
by the Federal Government. 

During Territorial status an enormous area of Alaska lands has 
been withdrawn and is held under Federal control. 

The total in reserve now stands at approximately 144,000 square 
miles, equal to about one-quarter of Alaska’s total area and to the 
combined areas of several of our Eastern States. 

These withdrawals from public entry have been a matter of con- 
cern to Alaskans for a considerable time. Protests lodged have 
brought forth some implied assurances but with no seeming results. 
It had been expected that with the attainment of statehood, steps 
would be taken toward restoration of withdrawn areas no longer 
needed for the purposes for which they were set aside. 

It is noted that despite an understandable acceleration in recent 
years in the number of withdrawals for military purposes, the rate 
of restoration has substantially exceeded withdrawals during the fiscal] 
years 1953 through 1957, according to figures provided by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at the June 30, 1959, hearing on this bill in 
Washington, and those figures were, I believe, prov ided by Mr. Ste- 
vens. Other conditions being equal, this would, indeed, be encourag- 
ing. However, here we are faced with a proposal endorsed by the 
Interior Department to withdraw in one piece an area about 10 per- 
cent larger a. the total of about 12,000 square miles already reserved 
and under the control of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service in Alaska. 
This would more than double the area under control of that agency. 

As to mineral values i in the eehiiect area—that 1 is, the area 1 proposed 
to be withdrawn under ver set foot 
within it; I have only trav eled over it by lene. 
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However, from discussions and personal communications with 
prospectors and engineers who have worked within or adjacent to 
the area, and from the limited amount of published information, it 
is known: 

First. There is a very considerable lode gold and tungsten mineral- 
ization in the formation about 60 miles inland from the coast and 
not too far from the boundary on the Canadian side, which, in the 
opinion of an engineer who examined it and in whom I have full 
confidence, probably continues into northeastern Alaska. 

Second. There are known placer gold occurrences on the Okpilak 
River and on the upper reaches of the Firth River within the area. 

Third. There is placed gold along the Firth on the Canadian side 
in amounts which I am told by a reliable prospector are attractive 
and may be suflicient for substantial operations when more favorable 
transportation and supply conditions are developed. 

Fourth. There is placer gold and indications of copper, manganese, 
and possibly nickel on the Coleen River within the southern part 
of the proposed withdrawal. 

Fifth. Phosphate occurrences at several points in the eastern part 
of the Brooks Range within the area are described in the USGS Pro- 
fessional Paper 302—A. 

One sample analysis, in particular, indicates a phosphate content 
that would be of commercial interest under favorable transportation 
and market conditions. 

Sixth. The subject area encompasses structural elements in the 
earth’s crust of a type commonly associated with major ore deposits. 

Seventh. It also includes a portion of what may prove to be an 
important petroleum province extending into Canada. 

Although there are no known producing mines or developed pros- 

ects in the area, it is unreasonable to write it off from the standpoint 
of future possibilities. 

It is not surprising that little has been accomplished in the way of 
mineral discoveries in this area to date because of its remoteness and 
the difficult transportation and supply problems involved. Mines at 
best are not easy to find and develop. This inaccessible part of our 
State may well fit the oft-repeated references to the “unscratched min- 
eral resources of Alaska.” 

S. 1899 includes a provision whereby mineral deposits of classes 
and kinds subject to location, entry, patent, and leasing under U.S. 
mining and leasing laws shall be subject to disposal under those laws, 
exclusive of surface rights. Surface use to the extent required for 
the mineral activity would be subject to permission and regulation 
under the Secretary of the Interior. 

This provision 1s intended to allow mineral activity and still in- 
sure that surface rights shall revert to the Government for purposes 
of the wildlife range. 

It is no doubt well intended, but, unfortunately it is an empty pro- 
vision incapable of fullfillment because of the very nature and purpose 
of the proposed wildlife range. The underlying purpose for the pro- 
posed range is to preserve in its original wilderness form an area 
roughly one-half the size of the State of Texas, with hardly a road, 
ee field, or tractor track on it, for theoretical benefits in the 
uture, 
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In early meetings and discussions at Fairbanks when the wilder. 
ness idea was being promoted as a forerunner to the introduction to 
this bill, it repeatedly came out that one of the principal matters of 
concern to wilderness enthusiasts was the disturbance of wilderness 
conditions through the use of tracked vehicles and establishment of 
roads and other transportation facilities. 

It is noted from testimony at the Washington hearing on this bill 
that use of tractors is still regarded as extremely objectionable, and 
one of the things to be kept out of the proposed wildlife range. 

Such restrictions would, indeed, be discouraging for prospecting 
and development. The very remote nature of this area and attendent 
supply problems would necessitate the use of tracted vehicles for any 
operation substantial enough for hope of successful development and 
establishment of roads and airfields upon development to a state of 
production. This is particularly true with respect to the much needed 
minerals other than gold. 

It could not reasonably be expected that Fish and Wildlife agents 
could, consistent with the purposes of the wildlife range, be sympa- 
thetic with the needs of those attempting mineral prospecting and 
development in this area. 

Therefore, the right to the minerals as proposed under S. 1899 is 
of little value without express and mandatory right of access and 
surface control. 

Now, I strongly favor conservation and wildlife protection in 
Alaska, but I cannot agree that there’s necessarily any serious con- 
flict between such conservation, necessary conservation measures and 
prospecting activities. 

It’s my personal observation from activities in remote areas of the 
Koyukuk Valley and in the Fortymile district, that despite the use 
of tractors and machinery, there was little, if any, disturbance of 
game. 

In fact, in some instances there has been a decided increase in the 
moose and bear population, so long as the area was not invaded by 
hunters, principally from the cities. 

Now, I say that not with any disparagement toward city hunters 
but the fact of the matter is that prospectors normally kill game only 
for their requirements, but when the hunting season opens the 
hunters come out and it’s their first opportunity to shoot something, 
and believe me, they go at it. 

With the coming of the hunters, anything can happen, such as the 
deplorable annual caribou slaughter in the Fortymile district which 
is permitted under the guise of wildlife management. There is a 
situation that I thoroughly deplore. I think it’s disgraceful. 

Senator Bartierr. Well, then, do you want to tell us a bit more 
about this particular matter ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. I first went into the Fortymile country on 
foot and with a packhorse in 1932, and I traveled over the upper 
Fortymile and Mosquito Fork and Ketchumstuk Flats, where the 
caribou—it’s their normal crossing in their normal migrations from 
there over toward Mount Fairplay. There were many caribou in 
the area. There were many prospectors too. 

In 1938 before the road was constructed in that area we went in 
and we prospected with drills and shafting, we used tractors and made 
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all sorts of commotion, and even sank shafts in the coal there, testing 
that. for a period of—we were in there 3 years. ‘There was lots of game 
then. I don’t think that there were any more caribou crossing there 
than we saw in the Fortymile at that time. 

The Taylor Highway was pushed through there, and I believe in 
about 1954—I am not sure of that date. The first year, of course, 
of going into a virgin country, it was particularly attractive for the 
hunters, but the situation which I felt was very bad was that the wild- 
life agents, making game counts, flew over the herds and practically 
kept the people alerted as to when they might expect thes to cross 
the road. ‘There was a real slaughter on that occasion. ‘There were 
many inexperienced hunters there, and the caribou can carry a little 
lead and kept going, and there were, after the shooting was over there 
were many animals that were wounded and died around on the hills and 
the place Just stunk with them for a time. 

That situation, I think at the time they did count the animals that 
were taken out of the areas, and they felt that was in the interest of 
keeping track of the comparison of the number of animals killed to 
what they felt the range could support; and I believe that after that 
they did, there was not so much repetition of it, although there is 
somewhat the same thing now. The newspapers announce about when 
the caribou are going to cross the Taylor Highway, and the hunters 
are well alerted, and by the time the caribou get there, they’re driving 
along the highway practically hub to hub there. The poor animals 
haven't a chance to cross. 

I don’t know whether there are any corridors closed to permit them 
to cross or not. I didn’t see any. I saw a good many animals that 
were gut-shot and crippled around in the brush there this year. 

I’m not sure of just what measures might be taken to cor- 
rect that, but I know, I think there are less caribou crossing there now 
than there have been in the past, and my impression is that a ~~ 
part of it is due to the overhunting and the hunting too heavily along 
their normal crossings, and I feel that probably as a result they 
will change their route of migration. I know I would if I was 
expecting that sort of thing. 

But I mention that because it seems to me that there is a case of 
where the use of tractors and the opening of highways for the miners, 
and so forth, has done no damage insofar as the game is concerned, 
but it’s the matter of the enforcement measures and the control of the 
hunters that I believe has more to do with it when that area is 
opened up. 

I can’t see that the proposed withdrawals where roads and trans- 
portation facilities are to be barred, but hunting is to be permitted, 
would accomplish anything more than to lock up indefinitely potential 
mineral wealth that should rightfully accrue to the State of Alaska 
and the Nation, and is much needed in the interest of our future 
welfare. 

There is already set aside in Alaska the enormous area of 23,000 
square miles in which wildlife is wholly protected. Also for all in- 
tents and purposes such remote areas as that proposed to be withdrawn, 
under this bill will remain relatively inaccessible for many years to 
come, and, with hunters limited to a few well-heeled and hardy individ- 
uals, it does not appear that further reservations are necessary or 
Justified at this time. 
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However, now that we are a State, it is best and only right that this 
be left to self-determination by the people of Alaska, and action 
through our State department of fish and game. 

It is respectfully urged that Senate bill 1899 not be reported 
favorably for passage. 

T appreciate having had an opportunity to be heard. 

Senator Barrietr. Thank you, Mr. Crawford. Do you know what 
the gold production of Alaska was last year? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Oh, somewhere around $3.5 million, I believe. 

Senator Barrierr. How does that compare with a typical year right 
before World War IT? 

Mr. Crawrorp. About half; somewhere around half, I would say, 
although I wouldn’t know accurately; it’s considerably less than just 
before World War II. I don’t know just what the percentage is 
there. 

Senator Bartrerr. But a great deal less; is that right ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes; a great deal less. 

Senator Barrierr. And this is because the price of gold remains the 
same, and the cost of producing the gold continues to increase; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That’s right. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Crawford, in your opinion, will there be any 
gold mining left in Alaska of any consequence whatsoever in another 
15 years, say, if the price of gold remains as it is now ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I doubt it. 

Senator Barriterr. Mr. Crawford, do you consider that there are 
substantial gold reserves remaining in Alaska ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Barrierr. The U.S. Smelting Refining & Mining Co. has 
how many dredges at Nome? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Three. 

Senator Bartierr. Is your outlying work there in mining nearing 
an end ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Have you put any timetable on the time it will 
take to complete the work ? 

Mr. CrawFrorp. Approximately 3 years. 

Senator Bartterr. How many people do you employ there ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. At the peak of the season, about 250; and in the 
middle of the winter, when we’re down to the basic staff, there are 
probably not more than 75. 

Senator Bartierr. How many of those 250 are Eskimos ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. About 80 percent. 

Senator Barrierr. Are some of them fairly proficient in skills 
required in dredging operations ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Very. 

Senator Bartierr. They are satisfactory workmen ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Very good. 

Senator Bartierr. Now, where can those people go, those Eskimos, 
particularly, for other work in mining ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Nowhere, at present, that I know of. 

Senator Barttert. Unless something new is developed in that area, 
to take the place of gold mining, they probably will become charges 
upon the Government ? 
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Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Senator Bartietr. Mr. Crawford, would mining be possible at all 
in this wildlife range in any magnitude of consequence if the use of 
tractors was prohibited ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. If the use of tractors and access, reasonably un- 
limited access throughout the area were not available, ‘that it’s unlikely 
that prospecting w ould be substantial enough to reach a scale where 
mining would develop. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, sir. Are there any questions? 
Thank you. 

Now, Ruth Schreiber will be the next witness, but before then we are 
going to have a recess, but even before then certain letters and state- 
ments will be offered for the record. 

First, there is a letter from Lee S. Gardner, Box 396, Fairbanks, 
opposing the wildlife reserve. 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA. 

SENATOR BARTLETT: I would like to voice my opposition to the wildlife reserve in 


northeastern Alaska as proposed, and I base my opposition upon three facts 
which seem pertinent here. 

After the 1950 Census was taken, the Census Bureau issued some pamphlets 
giving figures covering the income of various occupational groups in Alaska for 
the year 1949. 

These figures included the number of persons employed in each group, and the 
median income of each group. By multiplying these two we get very close to the 
total income of each of these groups, and a few of these totals are listed here. 











| | 
Occupation Number | Median | Total 
employed | income | income 
| | 

Agriculture _ -_-- sion cd thah ibs sake woth Rhee nat sk oe deri 513 $1, 634 | $838, 242 
Hunting and trapi igs he ee ee ee eae 1,899 527 | 1, 000, 773 
Forestry- - it cshntneke ah baa naems iacduknedaae : 93 2,109 196, 137 
Mee 2 i 8 SES RMT a als 3,121 | 2,109 6, 582, 189 
I a i ed eee Saran ® 959 | 2,438 | 2 7 338, 042 
Rio 2 atin od ednaniad as ome eae siemens CS 2c. 10, 95 5, 383 
Peeeebamministration 2. ons nncsnnwasectseunace cee 6, 329 | 4,754 | 30, 088, 066 


The last item, Federal administration, does not include many other occupations 
in Alaska deriving their income largely or solely from Federal appropriations. 
Postal services and railway services, education, medical, and health, each has 
its listing not included here. 

The point I would make is that, with the total income from all of Alaska’s 
five major producing industries totaling under $11 million, and Federal admin- 
istration alone totaling over $30 million, this is a dangerously high ratio of 
administration as compared to production. 

To change the status of the land in northeast Alaska from public domain to 
game reserve would have no possible effect except to add to the costs of Federal 
administration, and put either a gentle brake or a total deadlock on the pro- 
ductive potential in this area. It could only increase this already dangerously 
high ratio of administrative costs to productive income. 

Point No. 2. One clause in our Federal Constitution reads: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 


regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States.” 


This provision will apply to the land under consideration here. 

By changing the status of this land from public domain to Federal reservation 
will not dispose of this land; the land will still belong to the United States. 

By making it a game reserve, all Congress will do is to abdicate its constitu- 
tional powers to make the rules and regulations respecting this area, and substi- 


tute an unconstitutional power within the executive department to make those 
Tules. 
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Our Congress has over recent years been transferring legislative authority 
exceeding its own to various bureaus, boards, commissions and authorities 
within the executive department, and I have objected and will continue to object 
to this unconstitutional transferral of powers. 

Changing the status of this proposed area from public domain to wildlife reser. 
vation would only be one more instance of the transfer of congressional powers 
to the executive department. 

Point No. 3: A matter of precedent: Under law, the experience gained anq 
the outcome of one trial is considered to have value in influencing the decision 
of later cases very similar in nature. The circumstances surrounding the estab. 
lishment of the Rosa Creek Forest Reservation between here and Nenana a few 
years ago are so similar that they would seem to have some value in consider. 
ing other reservations. 

Prior to the establishment of this forest reserve, the News-Miner editorialized 
long and strongly for its establishment. If only this area could be changed 
from public domain to reserve status, great and lasting benefits could and would 
accrue to the Fairbanks area. Under Forestry Service supervision, a perma- 
nent and sustained woodworking industry could be developed; they could and 
would provide a continuity of operation which would guarantee the continuing 
value of the extensive equipment which any operator must invest in carrying 
out even a temporary operation. These and other advantages were to come 
with reservation status of this land, and the News-Miner, the chamber of com- 
merce, and other local organizations heartily endorsed the establishment of this 
forest reserve. 

If you examine the results obtained by that previous change of land status, 
you will find that not one of the advantages that was to accrue from it has 
materialized. 

L had logged for several years previously under cutting permits on public 
domain, and I examined the procedures for such permit obtainable under a 
reserve status, and I was thoroughly convinced, before this forest reserve was 
established, that every claim to advantage was based upon financial fiction or 
upon, directly false assumptions, and that no advantages whatever could derive 
from making this land a reserve. 

I have not examined so closely into the conditions surrounding this game 
reservation, but from 35 years of residence in Alaska, much of it in our outlying 
wilderness areas, the only conclusion that I can reach from every claim to 
possible advantage which might accrue from establishing this reservation is 
based either upon fanciful and fictional reasoning, or upon a direct ignorance of, 
or false interpretation of, the facts concerning this area involved, 

Respectfully submitted. 


Lee S. GARDNER. 


Then there is a letter from Mr. and Mrs. James H. Cassady, 216 


Slater Street, Fairbanks, favoring establishment of the reserve. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: We wish to express our interest in the proposed withdrawal of 
Arctic Alaska land for a wilderness area. 

In the future planning for this State of Alaska we feel it is vital that a great 
deal of land be set aside for the use and pleasure of the people. 

We are strongly in favor of setting aside approximately 9 million acres in 
northeast Alaska for an Arctic wilderness area. We prefer the wilderness area 
plan rather than the wildlife refuge but feel the latter would be better than 
nothing. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. CaAssapy. 
MAGDALENE CASSADY. 


Then we have a letter from Lincoln H. Imeson, Cleary Summit 
Lodge, 21.4 Mile Steese Highway, Box 606, Fairbanks, Alaska, ad- 
vocating establishment of the range. 
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CLEARY SUMMIT LODGE, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Reference S—1899 (Proposed Arctic Wildlife Range) 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: My name is Lincoln Imeson. 
I am a 12-year resident of Alaska. I wish to go on record as advocating the 
establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Most Alaskans are people who like to travel and see for themselves; witness 
the very fact that they got to Alaska. 

As transportation grows in the State—and it surely will, by road, water, and 
air—the inaccessibility of the wildlife range will fade. 

I think it is vitally important to all persons interested in preserving our 
representative portions of our country so that future generations can enjoy them 
as near the original condition as possible. 

However, I do think that small areas could be, and should be, to better the 
State’s economic status, open to mineral development. Hunting and fishing 
should be allowed under conditions that will insure the range carrying out its 
original thought and intent. 

Sincerely, 
Lincotn H. IMeson. 

Hearings held October 29, 30, 31, 1959, Federal courthouse in Fairbanks dis- 
triet courtroom. 

We have now a statement from Anore Bucknell, Wickersham 221, 


College, Alaska, for the range. 


QrpaTEMENT OF ANORE BUCKNELL, WiCKERSHAM 221, COLLEGE, ALASKA, RE ALASKA 
WILDLIFE RANGE—How Can WE Save Ir? 





Many are aware of the following controversy concerning the proposed Alaskan 
Wildlife Range to be set aside in the northeast corner of our State. 

Perhaps many who are not aware of this issue would like to know exactly 
what is happening and be able to voice their opinion. A joint House-Senate 
committee is holding open hearings in the Federal building on the 29th, 30th 
and 31st of this month. The purposes of these meetings are to discuss the high- 
way and transportation issue and then to hear individual Alaskans present their 
testimonies concerning the Arctic Wildlife Range and Senate Bill 1899, which 
must be passed to set this range aside. Anyone feeling strongly about this bill 
is urged to attend these hearings and to prepare and present testimony if possible. 

Covering both the north and south slopes of the Brooks Range, bordering 
Canada, and stretching north to the Arctic seacoast, this 9-million-acre wilder- 
ness will provide a home for thousands of migratory waterfowl] and for the 
unique flora and fauna native to the area. 

Those interested in conservation, game management, and other biological and 
ecological fields of study feel that setting this land aside as a wildlife range 
and study area and protecting it from wanton human exploitation is of a State, 
National, even international importance. 

Those interested in prospecting and subsequent mining feel that the restric- 
tions in such a range would make any potential mineral development impractical 
or economically impossible. Although Senate bill 1899 does not grant surface 
rights, mining operations will be permitted, mineral rights will be granted to 
individuals, and —— percent of the profit from mining leases will go to the State. 

Some people object to any further withdrawals and especially to those by 
the Federal Government instead of by the State. Let us not be provincial and 
become carried away by our newly acquired States rights. In no other Ameri- 
can possession, except in Alaska, is there such a unique habitat available for 
preservation. 

This Arctic tundra and mountain area, above tree line and far above the 
Arctic Circle, ought to be set aside so that residents of other States can experi- 
ence and enjoy it, much as Alaskans may enjoy the fruit and sun of our 
Southern States. 

One of the large remaining caribou herds in the:world roams this area, and 
another principal reason for establishing the range would be to afford greater 
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protection to the habitat of this herd than could otherwise be obtained. Hyp. 
dreds of square miles of land are necessary to support the food of these restlegg 
animals and provide room for their migrations. After fire, overgrazing, ang 
other disturbances, the delicate tundra plants such as the lichen, which Supply 
most of the caribou’s food, may take from 50 to over 100 years to regrow. 

The range would also be valuable as a scientific study control area where 
the ecology would remain relatively in its original state. Although many people 
question the value of preserving certain areas of our earth from the influences 
of man, biologists and conservationists feel that the importance of this cannot 
be overestimated. 

Setting aside this wildlife range is like taking the “ounce of prevention” 
which will be worth “a pound of cure” in the generations to come. 

Such foresight will save Alaska the money being spent today by other States 
to clear polluted streams, reforest denuded slopes, and to revive rapidly vanish- 
ing species such as the whooping crane, trumpeter swan, and Florida Key deer, 

Alaska is one of the few remaining regions which has virgin country in a large 
enough amount to be biologically significant as a natural ecological contro] 
area. Along with the potential range, Alaska has the opportunity, today, to set 
the land aside for future scientists to study and for future generations to enjoy, 
This golden opportunity will be gone when the virgin ecological balance of this 
land has been altered or destroyed by man. 

Our western frontier of the last century had a similar situation; its bison 
herds were comparable then to Alaska’s great caribou herds of today. Time 
is irreversible and, once the habitats of these herds are destroyed, nothing can 
bring the animals back. 

All too soon the apparently endless Alaskan frontier will take its place in 
history along with the previous frontiers which, in their time, seemed as exten- 
sive and inexhaustible as do Alaska’s frontiers today. 

Can we not learn from the past experiences of the other 48 States that now 
is the time to take this action? 

Today Alaska has open land relatively inexpensive and, above all, unmolested, 
If we do not save some virgin land now, there will probably never be another 
chance. 


Another letter, this from Dr. L. Gerard Swartz, assistant professor 
of zoology of the Biology Department, University of Alaska, the let- 
ter being dated October 30, 1959, for the range. 


BIOLOGY DEPARTMENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, 
College, Alaska. 
Senator BarTietr: Having no testimony of a unique nature either as a biol- 
ogist, college teacher, or private citizen my appearance at the hearing would 
represent needless duplication. 
I do, however, wish to express my carefully considered view in favor of the 
proposed wildlife range. 
Sincerely, 
L. GERARD SWARTZ, 
Assistant Professor of Zoology. 


Then we have a statement from Charles Keim, Box 242, College, 
dated October 30, 1959, for the range. He is an associate professor of 
journalism and English at the university. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. KEIM, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF JOURNALISM AND 
ENGLISH, UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Statement by Charles J. Keim, associate professor of journalism and English 
at the University of Alaska, but making this statement as a private individual, 
Alaskan writer and 1959 Alaska State chairman, National Wildlife Week: 

Because of the long list of persons who are scheduled ahead of me to appear 
before the subcommittee, and my lack of time, I would like to hastily summarize 
my thoughts for inclusion in the record. 

Too many people seem to forget that the wildlife range wouldn't be physi 
cally lifted out of Alaska. The land always will be there for Alaskans as well 
as for others to visit, utilize, and enjoy. 
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As an historian as well as writer, I would like to point out that conservation 
always has had an uphill fight, yet posterity always has been grateful that 
conservationists have struggled to achieve their goals for all of America. 

People with faith in Alaska’s future acknowledge that there will be a great 
influx of citizens into the 49th State. It is important that we set aside the 
wildlife range now while it still is possible to do so, while the area still is virtu- 
ally untouched and worthy of such action. 

This week some national experts are meeting at the University of Alaska 
to help the institution in its long-range planning under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. As large as the actual campus is, the experts emphasized: “In 
planning up here [Alaska] you shouldn’t consider yourself remote at all.” 

We have lost our remoteness; we must preserve some of our untouched areas 
while we can. 

I strongly approve the proposal to set aside the wildlife range. 

Those letters will be accepted for the record. 

We will be in recess now for 10 minutes. 

(After recess. ) 

Senator BartLetr. The committee will be in order. 

We are going to hear Ruth Schreiber, and then we are going to hear 
Dr. Eleanor \ iereck, and then Rambling Sam Gamblin, and then 
John Hajdukovich, because all of these witnesses are required to 
testify this afternoon if at all. 

Mrs. Schreiber. 


STATEMENT OF RUTH SCHREIBER, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mrs. Scurerper. My name is Ruth Schreiber, 1008 Pioneer Road, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to go on record 
as supporting the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range, Senate bill No. 
S. 1899. 

I have considered both sides, and in my opinion the State will bene- 
fitin the future by this withdrawal. 

We cannot accurately set a price on the value of our natural flora 
and fauna as we can other things. Large undisturbed nesting grounds 
are necessary for the birds that help control undesirable insects and 
plants. Animals play their part in proper balance, too. To keep this 
balance in nature is important; to reestablish it once we have lost it 
is costly. 

Senator Barrierr. Does that conclude your statement, Mrs, 
Schreiber ? 

Mrs. ScHrerBer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. Mrs. Schreiber, I understand that at some later 
date the Interior Department will request a very sizable withdrawal 
in the Kuskokwim area for the protection of wildfowl. The pro- 
posal was originally made some years ago, and I believe, although I 
am not sure, that at that time it was on the order of 17,000 square 
miles—in any case, rather substantial. Now it has been whittled 
down through a series of further examinations, and I take it that this 
sort of a reserve would be supported by you, too? 

Mrs. Scurerper. That is right. 

Senator Bartietr. Do you think that there is any limit, Mrs. 
Schrieber, to the amount of land that can be set aside by the Federal 
Government for these purposes and for other purposes—the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of Commerce, and so forth—and 
still leave the State of Alaska able to secure and maintain a sound 
economic state ? 
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Mrs. Scurerper. Oh, I think there is a limit, yes, certainly. 
Senator Barrierr. Would you have any idea of what that limit 
might be in terms of acreage or square miles, or percentages of the 
total land area of Alaska ? 

Mrs. Scurerper. No, sir; I do not have. 

Senator Barrierr. You would want, I assume, to examine every 
proposal on its own merits : 

Mrs. Scurerper. Well, I think now, that quite a bit of land can be 
set aside because Alaska is a large State, and we need large reserves 
to protect our wildlife. 

Senator Bartiterr. Your studies have gone mainly to wildlife and 
related reserves ? 

Mrs. Scurerper. Mainly, yes, sir. 

Senator Bartietr. Wh: at I meant by that, Mrs. Schreiber, was that 
we have been told so frequently that about 25 percent of Alaska’s en- 
tire land area is already under Federal reservation of one kind or 
another, and the setting aside of additional reserves must be viewed in 
light of those already made for all the Federal departments. 

“Have you had occasion to form an opinion upon the—no; that would 
not be a fair question. We thank you very much, Mrs. Schreiber, 

Mrs. Scurerper. Thank you. 

Senator Barrterr. We want to thank you, Mrs. Schreiber, for com- 
ing before the committee and giving expression to your views. 

Dr. Viereck ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. ELEANOR VIERCK, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Dr. Virreck. My name is Eleanor Vierck. My address is Box 
512, College, Alaska, I am an instructor in the department of bio- 
logical science at the University of Alaska, College, Alaska. 

Tam speaking as a private citizen, however; these statements rep- 
resent my own personal opinion. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I would like to make a 
statement urging the enactment. of S. 1899 which would create the 
Arctic Wildlife Range in Alaska. 

Among the several individually valid reasons for the enactment of 
this wildlife range the value of the area for recreation is, in itself, 
justification for the enactment. of this bill. 

The preservation of this 9-million-acre area as a wildlife range 
would be of benefit to the wildlife, to be sure, but the benefit will not 
be restricted to the animals. It will be of value to the people of the 
country to have this land set aside for use as an area of outdoor recrea- 
tion. Alaskans will benefit doubly. We will be able to reach the 
area more readily than residents of the other States and as a further 
advantage we will derive income from the expenditures of visitors 
who come to Alaska to visit the area. 

The amount of money spent by Americans in outdoor recreation is 
difficult to estimate, but some attempts have been made. In an article 
entitled, “The Crisis in Outdoor Recreation,” by Marion Clawson in 
National Forests, March 1959, it is estimated that between $4 and $5 
billion are spent annually on. outdoor recreation. 

Recreation has become the leading industry in many areas and it 

may well come to be one of the leading industries of Alaska. Alaska 
has unique and valuable natural areas for outdoor recreation and we 
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should consider them to be especially valuable resources since they 
are renewable resources that are not depleted by use. ‘This in contrast 
to resources such as mineral deposits that are not renewable; they are 
depleted by use. 
he need for outdoor recreation is very acute now. It is growing 

rapidly, and if we look ahead 41 years to the year 2000, to make some 

redictions about the future, we may see that the need for outdoor 
recreation will be greatly intensified. 

Several factors contribute to this need which I would like to list— 
and I might say the data are from the article by Marion Clawson, 
mentioned earlier : 

First. Population. There will be about twice as many people in 
the United States in the year 2000 as there were in 1950. 

If present trends continue, an even larger proportion of these people 
will be city people who will have to look to specialized areas for 
getting outdoors. 

Second. Buying power. The increased buying power that is pre- 
dicted in the future will stimulate use of recreation areas. The costs 
of travel and equipment for camping, hunting, fishing, or boating are 
the costs to be considered ; and people will have more money to spend 
in the future on such items. 

Third. Leisure. People will have more and more time to spend for 
outdoor recreation. 

Working days, working weeks, and the number of weeks per year 
spent at work are all steadily diminishing. 

The estimate for the year 2000 is an average workweek of about 28 
hours. Paid vacations will increase in importance as they have in 
the past. 

Fourth. Transportation: In 1900 the average American covered 
about 500 miles a year. Today the yearly average has risen to about 
5,000 miles each. A reasonable estimate for the year 2000 is an aver- 
age of about 9,000 miles a year for each traveler. Opportunity for 
outdoor recreation will be an inducement for moving and for travel. 

All of these factors will tend to increase the need for outdoor 
recreation. 

The Arctic Wildlife Range can help serve this need and therefore 
be of benefit to all of the American people in future times. 

This need and this benefit are more important than the profit to the 
few commercial industries which might be hindered by the regula- 
tions in the range. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you. How long have you been in 
Alaska ? 

Dr. Virreck. I first came to Alaska in 1954. I have spent five 
summers here. I am now a resident since this summer. 

Senator Barriterr. You joined the faculty of the university this 
year ? 

Dr. Viereck. That is correct. 

Senator Bartterr. Where did you receive your training in biology ? 

Dr. Vrereck. I have just received my Ph. D. from the University 
of Colorado. 

Senator Barrterr. And where did you get your master’s degree? 

Dr. Viereck. Smith College in Northampton, Mass. 

Senator Barrierr. And your B.A.? 
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Dr. Vrergor. In Michigan, Albion College. 

Senator Bartterr. Would you believe that under the present cir. 
cumstances or those that might arise within the foreseeable future 
that the range would be used to a greater degree by Alaskans, or by 
those from the other States ? 

Dr. Viereck. There are more people in the other 49 States thay 
there are in Alaska, therefore, although the other States are farther 
from the range, there may be a total number of people from outside ag 
great or greater than Alaskans. I don’t care to commit myself. 

Senator BartLerr. No, you couldn’t 

Dr. Vrereck. But the possibility exists that since there are so many 
more outsiders, that they would use it in significantly greater numbers, 

Senator Bartle rr. Do you think it would be well, Doctor, in case 
the range is formed, to build a road, say from F airbanks, to make it 
more accessible to the people from this and the Anchorage areas ? 

Dr. Vrereck. My opinion is that it would be well to have a road to 
the area, but not within the area. 

Senator Barrierr. Not within it? 

Dr. Virereck. That is my opinion. 

Senator Barrierr. I must ask someone, and possibly no one here is 
specialist enough to answer, but I hope someone will be able to give me 
the definition as between the wilderness areas and the wildlife range, 
I understand there are some essential differences as to the use contem- 
plated by the Federal Government. You wouldn't happen to know?! 

Dr. Viereck. No; I don’t believe I do. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Doctor. 

Ramblin’ Sam. 

Mr. Gameiin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Just proceed in your own way, Mr. Gamblin. 





STATEMENT OF “RAMBLIN’ SAM” GAMBLIN, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Gampurn. Iam Sam Gamblin, 1010 Seventh Avenue, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. Is this wildlife range proposed to be reserved in the Coleen- 
Firth area ? 

Senator Bartierr. I believe that to be the case. 

Mr. GampBiin. Well, I’ve been up there. I went up in 1953—went 
in in March and come out the last of June. I went up to examine 
some hardrock, and we found a vein 50 feet wide with 11 different 
minerals in it, visible on the surface for over 1,000 feet. 

There were other showings; on one side of the Firth there is lime 
and on the other side there is slate. This is in the headwaters. There's 
a small mountain there, about 214 or 3 eae long, almost solid quartz, 
and that has mineralized iron in it. I don’t know if it carries other 
minerals or not; we couldn't pack out any samples, though the vein 
we went to look at had some tungsten in, and also lead and silver. 

Then there’s other iron-stained showings in the mountains around 
that we could see with the binoculars. But we didn’t take time to 
examine them all; we went in to see this particular spot, and came 
back out. 

We went in on one way, on the Coleen, about 80 or 90 miles, walking, 
and come back the other way about 45. There's iron in there, also, 
which you could see for 15 or 20 miles, and we went over:and examined 
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It’s a blood red; I even got pictures of it. I don’t imagine it carries 
Siding but iron. 

But the country is apparently well mineralized. 

There’s caribou, and there’s sheep, and there’s moose all over the 
whole country. 

Senator Barrierr. Lots of them ? 

Mr. GAMBLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartuiettr. Was this in 1953? 

Mr. GAMBLIN. 1953. 

Senator Bartterr. How many months did you spend there? 

Mr. GAMBLIN. Three months. 

Senator Bartterr. Did you ever go back afterward ? 

Mr. Gampran. I haven't been back since. What’s the use? No 
transportation up in that country—anything you would find you 
eouldn’t do anything with it. There’s also some gold up there, too. 

Senator Barrierr. Did you locate any mining claims while you 
were there? 

Mr. Gameuin. No. 

Senator Bartiterr. Did you ever think of going back after that to 
do so? 

Mr. Gameurn. I’ve thought of it, yes, if we ever get it opened up 
with some highways. 

Senator Bartterr. What do you think of the natural beauty of the 
region / 

Mr. Gampiin. Well, it’s real pretty, just like the rest of the country. 
There’s rolling range and high, rugged mountains, some of them 
straight up. 

Senator Barrietrr. You left there in June? 

Mr.Gampuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartterr. Had summer come then ? 

Mr. GAMBLIN. Yes. 

Senator Barrierr. Had all the ice gone out of the lakes? 

Mr. Gampuin. Oh,no. The river had just opened up enough on the 
Coleen below the first ice floe for us to put in a rubber boat and float 
downriver, for 12 days, to Shurman House. 

Senator Barrierr. Where is Shurman House? 

Mr. Gamputn. That’s about 110 or 125 miles above Fort Yukon. 

Senator Barrterr. Then what did you do? 

Mr. Gampiin. Then we got tired of floating as the wind would blow 
us back upstream, so we contacted an Air Force plane that landed at 
Shurman House, taking care of some of the Army, and had him radio 
Fairchild in Fort Yukon to come and get. us with a pontoon ship. 

Senator Bartierr. Did you have plenty of food for that 12-day 
trip down the river ? 

Mr. Gampiin. Oh, we jerked some caribou, and come down with 
that as the main diet. 

Senator Bartrierr. Lots of caribou there? 

Mr. GamBuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartietr. Sam, how did you get into that country ? 

Mr. Gamprin. We flew in from Fort Yukon to the first overflow on 
the Coleen River, and took in a pair of skis, knocked-down, and made 
them into a sled, and then we snaked our supplies in about 40 miles, 
sat down until the snow went off the pass, and then walked on in. 
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Senator Barrierr. How high a pass is that ? 

Mr. Gamsutn. Oh, I don’t know, I'd suggest it would be about a 
thousand feet higher than the normal Coleen River. 

Senator Barttetr. Was there more snow up there than here? 

Mr. Gamsirn. Oh, just about the same. 

Senator Barrietr. Colder? 

Mr. Gamesiin. No, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. You think there may be some good mineral pos- 
sibilities there? 

Mr. Gamstin. No question. 

If you fly over that country, you see red gossans all over the bare 
mountains. 

Senator Bartierr. Did you go down to the Arctic coast? 

Mr. Gameiin. No; we just went down within about 10 miles of 
the Canadian border. You see, the Firth goes over into Canada 
about 25 miles below the headwaters. 

Senator Bartierr. You were still in the mountain country ? 

Mr. Gamsuin. Yes. 

Senator Bartierr. Well, now you’ve heard a lot of this testimony 
today, from both sides. What have you—if you were the “boss 
man” what would you do about this proposal ? 

Mr. Gamepuin. Why, it would be all right to make a reserve pro- 
viding they'll let the mining go along with it. There’s no reason 
why they couldn’t work both ways. But they ought never to close 
it up to mining, because that’s what will make the whole country up 
there. 

Senator Barrietr. Do you think of anything more you want to 
say ¢ 

Mr. Gamruin. Can’t think of anything. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Sam, very much. 

Mr. Huffman is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF LAFAYETTE L. HUFFMAN, PAXSON LAKE, ALASKA 


Mr. Hurrman. My name is Lafayette L. Huffman, and my address, 
Paxson Lake, Alaska. I am a retired dentist. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the board, I think the proposed range 
would be one of the world’s great wildlife areas. We know that 
recreationally and esthetically wildlife constitutes an immense re- 
source. 

It will give us an opportunity to be trustees over the natural re- 
sources contained therein so that future generations will enjoy and 
appreciate a heritage that God has bestowed upon us. 

The undisturbed community of plants and animals is a beautifully 
organized system, and many gaps now exist in our knowledge of this 
phenomena, and we need a generous natural area for future study 
projects. 

The knowledge thus gained will not be a source of direct profit, but 
will certainly be a huge help in the future management programs 
of these resources. 

Under the provisions of the bill I cannot see where any activities 
are jeopardized, or handcuffed, so to speak, such as hunting, fishing, 
mining, and so forth. 
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Now the opposition seems to me to be coming from the mining 
interests sanalne the way that this will be handled. They assume 
that restrictions will be placed upon the possible mining activities 
in this area. , 

Well, I cannot see, the way the bill is set up, that there will be 
any restrictions upon the mining if it is a bona fide prospector and if 
there is a possibility of obtaining knowledge that mineral bodies do 
exist there. ; 

Now, in my correspondence with the Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, he has mentioned that Alaska will man- 
age, under the forthcoming laws, if they are put into force, will 
manage our fish and game; therefore, I see no reason why there should 
be opposition to this bill by any of the interests concerned. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Huffman, may I interrupt you there? 

Mr. HurrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bart err. Just to make sure on that point, did these letters 
from the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary definitely say that 
the State game authorities would administer the game regulations 
within the range? 

Mr. Hurrman. The area will come under the laws that will be set 
up by our Alaska State Game Commission, and this area will be gov- 
erned by those laws. 

Senator Bartrierr. And who will administer the laws? 

Mr. HurrmMan. The Alaska State Game Commission. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you. 

Mr. Hurrman. I say let us set it aside now, before it is too late, and 
I believe we should let those of the future choose whether they want 
tokeepit or useitup. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Dr. Huffman. 

We will now hear from Mrs. Burnham. 

Mrs. Eleanor Burnham. 


STATEMENT OF ELEANOR BURNHAM, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mrs. Burnuam. My name is Eleanor Burnham. I live at 308 Noyes 
Street, Fairbanks. I represent the Fairbanks Women’s Club. 

Senator Bartlett and members of the committee, at the last regular 
meeting of the Fairbanks Federated Women’s Club there was a unani- 
mous vote given in favor of S. 1899 and H.R. 7045, which would estab- 
lish the 9-million-acre Arctic Wildlife Range in the northeastern 
corner of the State and abutting the Canadian border. 

Other Federated Women’s Clubs of the State have also endorsed 
this proposal, contained in a congressional bill sponsored by the Inte- 
rior Department, and our club endorsed it wholeheartedly. 

This is signed “Sincerely, Mrs. Ethel Tonseth, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. J. Harold Perry, president.” 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Burnham. 

How many members does your club have in Fairbanks ? 

Mrs. Burnuam. Our club is the original of the Federated Women’s 
Clubs; there are two others in the area, the Hamilton Acres and the 
College. There are about 25 paying members. 
penator Bartietr. When was this last regular meeting; referred 
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Mrs. Burnuam. Just last week. 

Senator BarrLerr. Were you there ? 

Mrs. Burnuam. I was there. 

Senator Barriterr. How many members were there, would you say? 

Mrs. Burnuam. There were about 20 voting members there, and 
there was only 1 abstaining vote. ; | 

Senator Bartierr. Almost the entire membership was there? 

Mrs. BurNHAM. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Glenn DeSpain, will you take the witness chair? 


STATEMENT OF GLENN W. DE SPAIN, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 
Mr. DrSparn. I am Glenn W. DeSpain, plumbing and heating con- 


tractor, of Fairbanks, Alaska. I have been a resident of Alaska for 
the past 18 years. I appreciate the opportunity to testify here today 
in favor of Senate bill No. 1899 for the purpose of establishing an 
Arctic Wildlife Range. 

It was 8 or 9 years ago when I first heard talk of this area being 
set aside, and I was opposed to it. , 

The proposal at that time was that this area was to be solely a 
scientific study area. That I could not buy. 

Believe me, there has been a lot of midnight oil burned evolving 
this present bill. 

It has not only been debated on the floor of the Tanana Valley 
Sportsman’s Association many times, but also at several meetings of 
the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council. The Alaska Sportsmen’s Council is 
an affiliation of most of the sportsmen’s groups in Alaska. 

The council has urged the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife 
Range for several years. 

I believe that under the provisions of Senate bill 1899, we can 
satisfy the largest number of interested groups. These include mining, 
oil, hunting, fishing, and wilderness interests. 

It is not implied that all the referenced groups will be completely 
happy, but I do sincerely believe that the bill is fair to everyone. It 
will not stop mining or oil production, but it does safeguard wildlife 
and scenic values. 

I noticed while reading the report of the hearings which were held 
in Washington, D.C., on June 30, 1959, that the biggest argument 
advanced against the bill was the effect which it would have on 
Alaska’s matching funds to share in the Federal road moneys. 

In a letter from Secretary Seaton to Governor Egan dated July 8, 
1959, the Secretary stated : . 

According to my information, the funds for highway construction to which 
Alaska would be entitled under the omnibus bill are $37 million. This entitle- 
ment would be contingent on the States furnishing a matching sum of $5,600,000. 
Since approximately 5 million acres of the proposed wildlife range are already 
withdrawn under Public Land Order 82 of January 22, 1943, the effective addi- 
tional acreage that would be withdrawn if the Arctic Wildlife Range is estab- 
lished would be only 4 million acres. This would indicate that the sum Alaska 
would have to furnish for entitlement to the $37 million would be $5,875,000 
rather than $5,600,000. Unless the State furnished funds to match the total 
entitlement of $37 million, the additional obligation would be proportionately 
less than $275,000. The Arctic Wildlife Range will in no way reduce the amount 
to which the State is entitled under the Federal highway program. 
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And I am certain that you realize that this Department is proceeding as 
rapidly as possible to restore to the public domain lands now in withdrawn 


status which are not absolutely necessary for essential Federal activities in 
Alaska. As this program continues, the withdrawals restored will, no doubt, 


completely offset the effect of the additional lands withdrawn by the Arctic 
Wildlife Range so far as road fund requirements are concerned. 

As we all know, the Secretary has authority to create this range 
without any action by Congress (and I understand that he intends 
to do so if the bill is not passed), however, under this authority it 
would not be with a multiple-use arrangement. 

I would prefer to see this bill passed, but if it is not, I would urge 
the Secretary to set up the range by the aforesaid exercise of his pre- 
rogative to do so. 

am most sincerely convinced that if it is vital the area be desig- 
nated. ony 

Senator Gruening, in his statement opposing this bill, says: 

If this 9 million acres up in the northeast corner of Alaska now are set aside 
and established as a game range, 10 or 15 years from now the discovery may be 
made that for some reason or other the wildlife is no longer there. 

I think that would be far better than to find in 10 or 15 years man 
had cut the area up with “cat trails” and the like to the extent it would 
never be suitable for wildlife range. I have flown over a lot of the 
Arctic and those “cat trails” are just about everywhere. 

After oil was struck on the Kenai, Senator Gruening was of the 
opinon that the moose range was in the wrong place because moose 
were more plentiful in other areas. This type of conservation leaves 
me cold. 

Wildlife and wilderness values are Alaska’s most valuable renew- 
able resources. I am of the opinion they will produce more revenue 
for the State than any other natural resource within a few years if 
they have not already done so. 

The nice thing about a renewable resource is that with proper man- 
agement, the resource increases while gold, oil, and similar resources 
once used are gone forever, leaving only a naked scar upon the face 
of the earth. 

I suppose that I am one of the handful of wilderness enthusiasts 
referred to by Commissioner C. L. Anderson of the Alaska Fish and 
Game Commission. I do not know exactly what that means, but if 
that does mean having a few areas of Alaska in somewhat natural 
state, then I guess that I am a wilderness enthusiast. 

Contrary to Mr. Anderson’s statement, the game in this area will 
be managed in accordance with the State game laws. 

I want to thank you again for the opportunity to testify before this 
committee. I appreciate the effort involved in bringing the hearings 
to Alaska. We here are probably the most affected by the outcome 
of Senate bill 1899. 

I do feel, however, that every American has an interest in all the 
public domain lands, and the use that is made of them. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. DeSpain. 

Mr. DeSpain, do you know where the proposal for this range 
originated ? 

r. DeSparn. When you speak of the proposal do you mean the 
finished product or the first talk of it? 

Senator Bartierr. The first talk of it. 
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Mr. DeSrain. Well, the first talk of it that I heard was on the floor 
of the Tanana Valley Sportsman’s Association. I think it was in 195] 
or probably 1952. 

There was discussion there as to the advisability of setting up some 
type of a game range or a wilderness area, or something like that, 
There were proponents of several different methods of setting it up. 

But at that time the main thinking was, I believe, that it should be 
set. up as a scientific study area, as I pointed out in my prepared state- 
ment, and I couldn’t agree with that; perhaps I am not quite as good 
a conservationist as I think I am, but I would have to go along with 
some of the other interests that are opposing this bill if it were to be 
set up on that basis. 

However, I believe that the bill is set up in an equitable manner 
considering the time and the importance of the area as a wildlife and 
scenic area. 

Senator Barrterr. You don’t remember the name of the individual 
or the names of the individuals who first brought this up before the 
Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association ¢ 

Mr. DeSpatn. I believe that one of them was Wallace Fitzgerald. 
He was the one that brought it to my attention, I believe, he has been 
yresident of the Tanana V alley Sportsmen’ s Association; he has also 
en corresponding secretary and rec ording secretary for some while 
in the club. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, at that time, Mr. DeSpain, was the atten- 
tion focused upon this northeastern Alaska area, or was the discussion 
general in nature as to the need for a reserve ? 

Mr. DeSparn. Well, the original, I believe, designated an area up 
in the northeast corner of Alaska as being remote and less likely to 
opposition from other groups, such as mining, because at the time ‘and 
even since there’s been very little mining activity, and to my knowl- 
edge very little prospecting activity in the area; there has been some, 
no doubt. 

Senator Bartrierr. I expect that concomitantly there was an ex- 
pression that this was a beautiful area scenically and that it had a 
lot of game, because one would not want to est ablish a wildlife reserve 
simply because it was remote? I imagine it had that 

Mr. DeSpatn. It had all of those features, yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. And there were those before the group who had 
been there and who knew about it, and who recommended it? 

Mr. DeSparn. I believe at the time that there wasn’t anyone at the 
club meeting or at succeeding meetings for some while th: it. had been 
in the area. I don’t claim that Wallace F itzgerald was the man that 
originated the idea. 

Senator Barrierr. No. 

Mr. DeSparn. Just that he was the first one that brought it to my 
attention. 

Senator Bartrerr. I understand. 

Well, then, will you give us a little history of the developments 
from 1951 on, so far as ‘the Tanana V alley Sportsmen’s Association 
is concerned ? 

Mr. DeSrarn. Well, it was discussed on the floor of the club many 
times, and of course priv: ately amongst the members. I’ve been quite 
active in the club and the Alaska Sportsmen’ s Council and through 
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that affiliation with the two organizations I have been instrumental 
in keeping discussion going on it. I think I’m the one that intro- 
duced it in the first place to the Sportsmen’s Council, as a group, 
having brought it from our club, the Tanana Sportsmen’s club. 

The discussion at the time it started was, as I say, primarily to be 
a scientific study area inviolate to entry except for scientific purposes. 
That was the original thing that I was confronted with. I couldn’t 
agree with it; I argued against it, as many others did, and the out- 
come of it is that here, oh, a few years back, 3 or 4 years probably, 
when Dr. Murie was here, Dr. Murie and his wife were here, we got 
together with them. They had been in the area, and appeared at the 
club and gave a nice talk on the area and what they had seen there. 
I believe they even showed some pictures, although at the time I was 
in the hospital with a broken neck and I didn’t get to that one meet- 
ing, but consequently following that there was much correspondence 
between the club and other groups in the State who had become in- 
terested in it or had been interested in it, and in the outcome the 
Sportsmen’s Club passed a resolution to petition the Secretary of the 
Interior to set it aside, or to instigate legislation to set it aside. 

Senator Barrierr. Now, when the Muries appeared before the 
club, that was after they had gone up there and made their stay upon 
which this picture that you showed 

Mr. DeSparn. They did come to the club, appeared at a meeting 
of the club once on their return trip from the area. I believe they were 
at the club prior to going into the area also, and then some while later 
Dr. Murie, and I believe his wife with him, were both back to the club. 

Senator Barrierr. Now the resolution was adopted by the club 
when ? 

Mr. DeSparn. I can’t tell you offhand, Senator, when. I believe 
there was a resolution in May of 1957, I believe. 

Senator Barriterr. Would it be too much trouble for you to secure 
copies 

Mr. DeSpain. I think I could do that, yes, sir. 

Senator Barriterr. And furnish them to the committee ? 

Mr. DreSpatrn. I’d be glad to. 

Senator Barrierr. Now, the resolution, do you recall how specific it 
was in its recommendations? Did it delineate the boundaries, and so 
forth ? 

Mr. DeSpatn. If I may have just a moment, I believe there’s a 
copy of the resolution in the room and if so I can get it in just about 
30 seconds. 

[Brief pause. | 

Mr. DeSprarn. The resolution, dated May 14, 1957. 


Whereas Alaska contains the only Arctic and sub-Arctiec areas under the 
United States jurisdiction; and 

Whereas the Eastern Brooks Range area is typical of the Alaska Arctic and 
sub-Arctic; and 

Whereas the Eastern Brooks Range contains comparatively small amounts 
of known mineral resources the development of which would conflict with 
recreational use; and 

Whereas the area possesses unique and increasingly necessary opportunities 
for recreational use, and 

Whereas recreational values are impaired by uncontrolled exploitation; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association urge the Bureau of 
Fisheries and Wildlife to institute the establishment by the Secretary of the 
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Interior an Arctic Wildlife Range to preserve these recreational values, and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Arctic Wildlife Range consist of the area shown on the 
attached maps (generally bounded by the Arctic Ocean, the Canning and Past 
Fork of the Chandalar Rivers, the Canadian boundary and lying north of 6g 
degrees north latitude) and administered according to the politics outlined op 
the attached sheet. 

(Signed) James M. Laker, President. 


And it’s attested, Douglas Ackley, Secretary. 

Senator Bartierr. May we have this for the file? 

Mr. DeSprarn. You may. 

Senator Bartiett. The resolution will be accepted for the record, 
Now that map which you handed to me, and which appears on the 
reverse of the mimeographed suggested plan of administration and 
regulations, corresponds, so far as you know, with the limits proposed 
for the range at this time? 

Mr. DeSprain. As far as I know; yes, sir. However, part of this, 

ou will note, extends on over into Canada, and that is the area it has 
been suggested here many times that Canada might set aside in con- 
junction. 

Senator Bartierr. Now, was this suggested plan, Mr. DeSpain, pre- 
pared by the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association ? 

Mr. DeSparn. It was. 

Senator Barrierr. With or without consultation with any Federal 
official ? 

Mr. DrSparn. Well, there’s a lot of Federal officials belong to the 
club; I wouldn’t be able to answer that. 

Senator Bartierr. Well, in an official capacity ? 

Mr. DeSparn. Not in an official capacity, no. 

Senator Bartierr. Not that there would be anything wrong about 
that ; I was just making the inquiry. . 

Mr. DeSprarn. No, I’m sure of that, not in an official capacity. 

Senator Bartierr. The suggested plan referred to will be placed in 
the record at this point. 

(Documents referred to are as follows :) 

OcToBER 18, 1957. 
Hon. Ross L. LEFFLER, 


Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY LEFFLER: The Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association at 
their regular meeting on May 14, 1957, passed a resolution seeking the establish- 
ment of an Arctic Wildlife Range in the northeast corner of Alaska. This resolu- 
tion was forwarded to Mr. Clarence J. Rhode, Administrator of the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife in Juneau, Alaska, on May 15, 1957. A copy of 
this resolution is enclosed. 

We have been advised that this Arctic Wildlife Range is now under considera- 
tion and we wish to have our resolution favoring the establishment of this Arctic 
Wildlife Range made a matter of formal record. 

The Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association of Fairbanks, Alaska, has a cur- 
rent membership of 502 and this association overwhelmingly endorses the estab- 
lishment of this Arctic Wildlife Range. To the best of our knowledge, we know 
of no opposition to the designation of this area and we sincerely feel that the 
residents of interior Alaska definitely support the plan. 

We respectfully request that the Arctic Wildlife Range be established at the 
earliest possible date. 

Very truly yours, 


TANANA VALLEY SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
JAMES M. LAKE, President. 
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May 15, 1957. 
Mr. CLARENCE J. RHOpE, ; . 
Administrator, Alaska Wildlife Resources, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, Juneau, Alaska. 

Deak Mr. RHopE: On Tuesday evening, May 14, 1957, the Tanana Valley 
Sportsmen’s Association, Inc., held its regular monthly meeting. The principal 
pusiness of the evening was the discussion of an Arctic Wildlife Range led by 
pr. Claus J. Murie, president of the Wilderness Society. Dr. Murie journeyed 
to Alaska, at our invitation, to present this subject. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a resolution favoring the establishment of an 
Arctic Wildlife Range was overwhelmingly adopted by the membership. A copy 
of this resolution and the attachments mentioned therein are enclosed. A metes 
and bounds description of the area outlined on the map is believed to be avail- 
able to you. ; : 

In accordance with the motion adopting the resolution, we respectfully request 
that your office immediately initiate the necessary action to secure the establish- 
ment of this Arctic Wildlife Range through designation by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Very truly yours, 
TANANA VALLEY SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
JAMES M. LAKE, President. 


RESOLUTION—MaAy 14, 1957 


Whereas Alaska contains the only Arctic and subarctic areas under U.S. 
jurisdiction, and 

Whereas the eastern Brooks Range area is typical of the Alaska Arctie and 
subarctic, and 

Whereas the eastern Brooks Range contains comparatively small amounts of 
known mineral resources the development of which would conflict with recrea- 
tional use, and 

Whereas the area possesses unique and increasingly necessary opportunities 
for recreational use, and 

Whereas recreational values are impaired by uncontrolled exploitation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association urge the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife to initiate the establishment by the Secretary 
of the Interior of an Arctic Wildlife Range to preserve these recreational values ; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Arctic Wildlife Range consist of the area shown on the 
attached maps (generally bounded by the Arctic Ocean, the Canning and East 
Fork of the Chandalar Rivers, the Canadian boundary and lying north of 68° 
N. latitude), and administered according to the policies outlined on the attached 
sheet. 

(Signed) JAMES M. LAKE, President. 

Attest : 

I certify that this resolution was properly presented, seconded, and passed 
by written ballot at the regularly scheduled meeting of May 14, 1957, and that 
the necessary quorum of members were present. 


(Signed) DouGLas ACKLEy, Secretary. 





SUGGESTED PLAN OF ADMINISTRATION AND REGULATIONS 


1. Designate the area (see map) as the Arctic Wildlife Range (a designation 
comparable to the Kenai National Moose Range) and as soon as this is accom- 
plished take all appropriate steps to have the designation shown on all future 
editions of applicable Alaska maps issued for administrative and for public use 
by both Government and private agencies (including oil company maps). 

2. Retain under present BLM administration for the present but as soon as 
possible vest responsibility for wildlife research, investigations, management, 
protection, and the enforcement of wildlife regulations, in the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

3. Legitimate prospecting and mining operations to be unrestricted except that 
surface use of mining claims to be limited to purposes of bona fide mineral 
exploration, development and removal. 
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4. Hunting and trapping to be unrestricted except by the applicable territorijg} 
regulations prevailing in comparable areas (and to the further restrictions ag to 
construction of roads, and use of aircraft, outlined under 6 and 8). 

5. Wilderness recreation and scientific study programs to be encouraged anq 
promoted subject only to the maintenance of undisturbed ecological conditions 
in designated research areas and to the preservation of wilderness conditions 
essentially unimpaired throughout the entire area. 

6. The use of aircraft for trapping, or for hunting, fishing or other recreationa] 
purpose to be prohibited except as permitted by the administrative agency; the 
use of rotorcraft or automobile or tracked vehicles to be entirely prohibited for 
trapping or hunting, fishing or other recreational purpose. As a matter of 
policy, the use of automotive or tracked vehicles for any purpose shall be dis- 
couraged, and entirely prohibited except as may be permitted by the administra- 
tive agency for mineral development (but not prospecting) and defense purposes, 
a such permitted use restricted to minimum of specific routes and areas, 

Establish wildlife protection policies and programs that will maintain the 
oe, fauna, and ecological conditions intact with a minimum of management. 
The one species that has been exterminated, the muskox, to be restored, and 
studies made to ascertain the best methods for its perpetuation and protection. 

8. In order to perpetuate the region’s unique qualities of primeval wildlife 
and wilderness scenery, and its Arctic frontier flavor, which special qualities 
promise ultimately to become a mounting attraction in this area for visitors and 
residents of Alaska, and a principal source of revenue from the area in propor- 
tion as these primeval features disappear from other parts of Alaska, there shall 
be no construction within the area of roads or permanent buildings other than 
at proven mineral claims, no commercial grazing, and no filing of homesteads, 
which would have the result of securing individual and personal special priv- 
ileges for a very few persons at the expense of the rights, privileges, and needs 
on the part of all members of the public, regarding this area. (Outline map 
of Alaska and range attached. ) 


Senator Barrierr. Do you know how it was finally decided that 9 
million acres would be the right size for this range, or 8,800,000, 
whatever it may be ¢ 

Mr. DeSparn. Well, as I say in the past 7, 8, 9 years many, many, 
many discussions on the floor of the sportsmen’s club and ‘council 
and privately, by myself and many other members of the club. I 
wouldn’t venture a guess as to who came up with this exact one, there’s 
been so many different proposals brought forth. 

Senator Bartietr. In any case that proposal that we now have 
before us was accepted by the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion ? 

Mr. DeSpatn. That’s correct. 

Senator Bartrierr. Now, is that association a constituent member 
of the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council ? 

Mr. DeSpatrn. It is; yes, you might say it’s the largest member, the 
largest club that isa mania of the council. 

Senator Bartiett. Is either or both—that is to say the association 
and the council—affiliated with any national organizations / 

Mr. DeSprarn. The Alask: Sportsmen’ s Council is affiliated with 
the National Wildlife Federation—it is an affiliate of the National 
Wildlife Federation. 

Senator Bartierr. Is that the National Wildlife Federation or the 
National Wildlife Institute ? 

Mr. DeSparn. Wildlife Management Institute is another organiza- 
tion. 

Senator Bartierr. Wildlife Management Institute, you say that is 
another institution. Who is head of the federation ? 

Mr. DeSpatn. Mr. Kelley, from Alabama. 
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Senator Barrierr. Who is the executive secretary in Washing- 
ton, D.C. ¢ 

Mr. DeSparn. Are you referring to Charles Callison ? 

Senator Bartierr. Charles Callison. 

Mr. DeSparn. Callison, C-a-]l-l-i-s-o-n. 

Senator Barrierr. And that organization has endorsed this pro- 

osal ¢ 

Mr. DeSparn. They have; yes. The first time the wildlife federa- 
tion endorsed the proposal, I believe, was at their annual meeting 
held in New Orleans in 1956, and it was proposed by the Alask: 
federation. 

Senator Bartietr. In the testimony which was given earlier this 
afternoon Mr. Crawford said, and I quote: 

The underlying purpose for the proposed range is to preserve in its original 
wilderness form an area roughly one-half the size of the State of Texas with 
hardly a road, landing field or tractor track on it for theoretical benefits in the 
future. 

Mr. DeSpain, I ask you this question: Is it the plan and intention 
of the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association that the range be pre- 
served in a wilderness state / 

Mr. DeSparn. No, sir; there’s quite a little misconception, I be- 
lieve, as to the statement about, as I had in mind, “cat trails.” When 
you fly over the Arctic area, the tundra, a weasel or any cat equip- 
ment—that’s the, about the only type of equipment that can traverse 
the country—leaves depressions in the moss, tundra, that stays there 
for years. 

In an area where I hunt moose, at—Task Force Frigid was in there 
in 1942—it was an Army maneuver—in 1942 and 1943, I believe, and 
to this day you can follow around the area in the trails that were 
made by their weasels. That’s quite some while ago, and those scars 
don’t heal. 

However, we realized at the time that we proposed this that to do 
any mining in the area there would have to be roads built to the 
respective mines. 

However, it’s an odd thing about these cat drivers, skinners, people 
going into an area with a weasel, they’re individualists. They don’t 
like to follow a trial that someone else has made; they’d much rather 
go up a different ridge than the one that was up the other ridge last 
year, and consequently you have crisscross trails, and as far as esthetic 
values, they mar the esthetic value of an area. 

However, if under permit or whatever system that the Secretary 
deems necessary to allow all these people in there, he designates routes, 
main access routes, which would not preclude them from building 
roads or using certain routes in. However, it would stop them from 
promiscuously running all over the area with these weasel tractors 
oranything of the sort. 

And that. specific language was discussed in the thinking when we 
drew up these proposals. 

Senator Bartterr. Would you favor a situation whereby mining 
as contemplated by the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association, in 
making the recommendation that it be permitted, would be able to 
operate without any reasonable doubt? 
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Mr. DeSparn. Definitely. I believe that mining and wildlife in an 
area of this size are very compatible. 

I personally wasn’t too happy about the oil leases on the Kenai: 
however, they have worked out fairly well, I am told. I have never 
been on the Kenai. That’s one of the few places in Alaska I haven’t 
been. But I understand that it doesn’t seem to be hurting too much 
of the area, the oil production, and certainly the economy of the State 
needs all of these types of income. 

I believe that what few mines conceivably we would have in the 
next 30, 40, 50 years in this area would not materially affect the use 
of the area as a game range, providing there was some control over 
the promiscuous running around in the area, like using central roads 
and designated roads. 

Senator Barrierr. I had the pleasure of seeing another moving 

picture here a year or two ago, and this was of an oil operation. It 
was shown in connection with this very Kenai matter, and there was 
a relatively small box—lI don’t suppose it was wider than this room— 
right in the heart of Los Angeles with flowers planted upon it, very 
attractive, which was the surface indication of a producing oil well, 
As you say, it seems that the oil industry is able to, in light of modern 
practices, to operate in a city without disturbing the city life, and the 
Kenai Peninsula without disturbing moose life. 
_ You have heard many witnesses here in Fairbanks from the mining 
industry express concern that bureaucratic regulations would be made 
notwithstanding the language of the bill, that would stop mining. 
Other witnesses elsewhere have made similar representations to the 
committee. 

Mr. DeSpain, would you approve of more specific language in the 
bill on this very point ? 

Mr. DeSparn. Senator, I believe if more specific language is needed, 
I certainly wouldn’t object to it. However, I differ with the thinking 
of many of these experts on mining. I don’t profess to be a mining 
engineer; I know nothing of it; however, I believe that the economics 
today in Alaska have precluded much more mining than the regula- 
tions and bureaucratic control. 

We have a mine—I heard here the other day we have a mine down at 
Mount McKinley, they had a good prospect there, and they shipped 
out considerable ore from the area, but they can’t do it economically. 

I think the economics have had more to do with the slowing down 
and the restricting of mining in Alaska than our bureaucratic con- 
trols and regulations and the like of that. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, I would certainly agree with you on that. 
T don’t think anyone could disagree with you that that isthe case. But 
in this particular situation you desire an arrangement whereby mining 
would be permitted under reasonable regulation ? 

Mr. DeSean. That’s right. 

Senator Barrierr. And I am confident, personally, that Secretary 
Seaton would see to it that the regulations were reasonable. But other 
people are going to follow Secretary Seaton, and we don’t know what 
their views might be, nor do we know the views of those who would be 
in a subordinate capacity, and who might draw these regulations; so 
that’s why I suggested to you that there might be clarifying language 
on that point. 
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In Washington, Mr. DeSpain, C. R. Guttermuth, vice president of 
the Wildlife Management Institute, was a very vigorous advocate of 
this bill, but he did make one statement here that perhaps could be 
clarified now as well as any other time. He was making the ae 
that this reservation isn’t particularly large in relation to the total size 
of Alaska, and was making the point, too, that land reservations and 
withdrawals made by the Federal Government in Alaska amount, as 
he put it, to, quote, “only 24 percent of the land mass.” That ends 
the quotation. And his testimony, I take it, was designed to demon- 
strate that the percentage of withdrawals here was not especially high 
when aumunek with other Western States. 

He went on to say, and I quote: 

This is considerably less than is controlled in some of our older established 
States. Nevada, for example, has 87 percent of its area in public ownership, and 
most other Western States have a third or more. 

That’s the end of the quotation. 

But is it not a fact, Mr. DeSpain, that that 87 percent figure when 
applied to Nevada, has to do with the total Federal ownership of with- 
drawn areas plus public domain, and that the—that that figure in 
Alaska reaches something over 99 percent now ? 

Mr. DeSparn. I’m not at all familiar with land in Nevada; not too 
familiar with it here in Alaska; but I would assume that that 87 per- 
cent would be, would mean all publicly owned land, federally owned 
land in Nevada, including their game range and the other. 

Senator BartLerr. And the public domain ? 

Mr. DeSparn. And the public domain. 

Senator Bartierr. That’s what I understand. 

The chief counsel of the committee, Mr. Baynton, says that is cor- 
rect; and the reason he states this so positively, I am sure, is that he is 
a resident of Nevada. 

This area is 140 miles by 120 miles. We’ve heard it in many dif- 
ferent terms before, the number of square miles, the number of acres, 
never before in this fashion. But, however it may be stated, Mr. 
DeSpain, do you believe that this is a reasonable size for the range? 

Mr. DeSparn. I do. I might say that right close to Fairbanks, 
across the Tanana River from Fairbanks, is a very large withdrawal, 
Federal withdrawal—it happens to be a Department of Defense with- 
drawal—I have talked to the military here and the real estate division, 
and they are interested in relinquishing this ground. However, I 
understand that the Department of Interior, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, does not want the ground back because at some time or other 
someone has fired live artillery and dropped bombs in these areas that 
have been—that have not been plotted, and consequently the land is 
not suitable for public entry, and the Department doesn’t want it— 
the Department of Interior, ; 

That area is, I am quite sure, is in excess of a million acres. I don’t 
believe they would intend to return all of it, but some of it. 

Senator Bartierr. While there is withdrawn in the Arctic about 48 
million acres of land, under public land order 82—and TI state that 
figure with great diffidence because I have been given—I have been 
announcing wrong figures in connection with it, so I will be subject 
to correction on that. That includes Naval Petroleum Reserve No, 4, 
and the other area of over 20 million acres to the eastward that was 
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withdrawn in the early 1940’s, in aid and abetment of the war effort, 

Part of that land is now in the proposed range; I forgot whether 
it’s 4 or 5 million acres—5? Now it has been suggested by many wit- 
nesses that if Alaska and Alaskans would go along with the range 
proposal, it would be all the easier to have the remaining land, in. 
cluded in public land order 82, restored to the public domain. 

This proposal has not been made or participated in in any manner 
so far as I know by the Department of Interior. This has troubled 
me somewhat, Mr. DeSpain, because I don’t think the action relating 
to the Arctic Wildlife Range ought to be dependent in any manner at 
all on the disposition of the remainder of the land. 

If the land now embraced in public land order 82 is not needed 
for the purpose for which it was set aside, do you not believe it should 
be restored to the public domain forthwith, notwithstanding the 
Arctic Wildlife Range? 

Mr. DeSpatn. Well, if you want a flat answer, I would say no, and 
I would like to qualify my statement. 

All of public land order 82 is now withdrawn from entry to min- 
ing, with the exception of the — which I believe has been opened up 
for oil leasing very recently, in conjunction with or at least at the 
same time that the Arctic Wildlife Range withdrawal was an- 
nounced. 

Senator Barrierr. Yes, but I think additional acreage has been 
released, contingent upon the mapping of the area. 

Mr. DeSparn. As a conservationist—and I think practically every- 
one up here this afternoon and for the last several days has been a 
conservationist of one kind or another—it looks to me that the area 
has been protected from mineral development by private enterprise 
up until this time. 

If the area is opened up to development. by private enterprise, I, as 
a conservationist, feel that a certain portion of it, namely, the wild- 
life range, should be designated as a range and have some control over 
the mineral development in it, mineral and other development. 

Senator Bartierr. But do you believe that that ought to have any- 
thing at all to do with the remainder of the land in that public land 
order 82? 

Mr. DeSparn. Do you mean the setting aside of the game range? 

Senator Barrierr. Yes. 

Mr. DeSparn. I thought I explained that. 

Senator Bartierr. Well, I beg your pardon; actually I wasn’t as 
attentive as I should be, maybe, so—— 

Mr. DeSparn. Well, I'll try and do it again. 

Due to the fact that the area now in question in public land order 
82 has been withdrawn from entry for any type of development other 
than Government development, the area has been more or less in the 
state of a game range, not for the game range purpose, but it ef- 
fectively produced the same effect on the area; it precluded a lot of 
promiscuous running around through the area. 

Now that it looks as though the area will be opened up to entry 
and returned to the public domain, I as a conservationist feel that 
some portion of it should remain in somewhat of a controlled area. 

Senator Barrterr. Do you agree, Mr. DeSpain, with the previous 
witness who said that he understood that State game regulations 
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would apply in the Arctic Wildlife Range, and that game manage- 
ment would be conducted by State authorities 

Mr. DeSpearn. The first part, yes. I believe the Secretary, or 
Under Secretary Leffler, has stated in some cor? respondence—I 
thought it might be in what I have with me, however, it is not—that 
the range will be m: unaged in accordance with State game laws, with 
the possible exception “of a closure in the case of an endangered 


specie. he : th 
Now, I have no opinion one way or other as to who -_ administer 
it—I mean, nothing concrete to base my opinion on. I doubt that the 


State has or w ill h: ave for some while enough enforcement agents to 
enforce the State game laws in the more popul: ated areas, compared 
to this area, and I think it would be some while before the State would 
ever have enough personnel to maintain an enforcement agent in the 
area. 

Senator Bartierr. And yet, since the Department of Interior in- 
tends to spend initially only ‘about $30,000 per annum in the aggregate, 
or at least for the first year after the range is established, they’re not 
going to have too many agents there, either, are they ? 

Mr. DeSparin. Not too many, but I think $30,000 spent on that area 
in the first year would be just about $30,000 more than there has 
been spent on it in the past year. 

Senator Barrterr. I would agree with you. But I do recall—and I 
say this in all sincerity, Mr. DeSpain—of going before a congressional 
committee, sometimes by himself, sometimes with Department of the 
Interior officials, and alw: ays after consultations with the late Clarence 
Rhode, and making a plea for more money, so that additional enforce- 
ment agents could “be employed. We presented, then, the proposition 
that Alaska and all this area, with all this wildlife, was receiving 
such scant attention from the - ederal Government that the then 
Territory of Alaska had fewer game enforcement agents than the 
State of Rhode Island. I ean’t ean those years in connection with 
any suggestion that the Federal Government is by its very nature 
equipped to do a better job of enforcement of conservation matters. 

Mr. DreSrain. Well, ve heard and read testimony on this bill, 
relating to the control that the Federal Government has had over our 
game in Alaska previously, and the speculations as to what it would 
be in the future, and some remarks that don’t do credit to anyone, I 
believe, in the hearings, about our Federal officials. 

I have known Clarence Rhode for some years also, and I think that 
he was probably the most dedicated man in wildlife management in 
Alaska. He did the best he could with the moneys and staff that he 
could get out of the Congress. 

Now, with Congress not having to appropriate money for the major 
management of game in Alaska, it is my hope that they can still get 
enough to manage this area and a few other vital areas in Alaska that 
will remain under Federal control. 

Now a while ago there was mention made of the Kuskokwim with- 
drawal. ‘That is one that I have been very interested in myself. 
To me, it’s very important that the area be designated as a manage- 
ment area. There’s quite definite possibilities of oil in the area, I 
understand. In lowland country where oil would be produced, and 
the salt water, the waste and the salt residue that comes out of these 
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wells, if it were pumped out into the flat surface, mostly watery 
marsh area, it would contaminate and ruin essentially the major 
portion of it. However, with proper controls, they could still pum 
oil right out of there and the ducks would probably nest right under- 
neath the derricks, if the oil wasn’t going to contaminate it. 

This area up in the Brooks Range, the area in the proposal for the 
Arctic Wildlife Range—just the other night I was looking at an 
authoritative book on flyways of migratory waterfowl, and it was 
surprising to see the number of different species of waterfowl that 
fly through the midwest and the Rocky Mountains and the west coast 
that originate—have their nesting grounds in this particular area, and 
areas adjacent. 

Senator Bartierr. I want to go back to the matter of Federal appro- 
priation for wildlife enforcement, and to make it very, very clear 
that in the years to which I refer, Clarence Rhode’s quarrel wasn’t 
primarily with the Congress, nor was mine. Our initial quarrel was 
with the Department of the Interior itself, and I think that what I 
have to say in this regard will be subscribed to by all officials of the 
conservation organizations in Washington: That the Interior Depart- 
ment itself would never ask the Bureau of the Budget for a needed 
sum, and if they did, the Bureau of the Budget would deny them, so 
they would never get to Congress. 

So we faced the situation of asking Congress to violate the budget 
ceilings, and such violation doesn’t occur every day. 

I just wanted to make that clear. 

Mr. DeSparn. I understand that; that’s right. 

Senator Barriett. In your statement, Mr. DeSpain, you said that 
it’s your understanding that the Secretary of the Interior intends to 
create the range, even if the bill is not passed. 

May [ask you, sir, the source of your understanding ? 

Mr. DreSparn. Well, since I started to write this statement up the 
other day I’ve been trying to recall for my own reference where [ got 
that understanding. It was in some correspondence with somebody, 
and I swear I can’t remember it; perhaps I can later locate it, but I 
have read it in a letter from Secretary Seaton to somebody or—I’ve 
rs so many letters and correspondence on this that I can’t think 
of it. 

Senator Bartierr. But you recall this, however, as being a direct 
statement from the Secretary himself ? 

Mr. DeSparn. A direct statement? I don’t recall it as his having 
said, “If the bill isn’t passed I’ll make it a range anyway,” but as I re- 
call it the statement was something to the effect that he was sincerely 
convinced that the area was important enough to sit it aside whether 
or not the legislation was passed. 

Senator Bartterr. A year or two ago, Mr. DeSpain, there was 
passed in the Congress and signed into law by the President, a bill 
which required the Department of Defense to come to the Congress 
for legislative approval when it desired to make any land withdrawal 
in excess of 5,000 acres. 

Do you think that was a pretty good bill ? 

Mr. DeSparn. I certainly did. I worked for the enactment of the 
bill. I wasn’t under the impression at the time it was only the Depart- 
ment of Defense that was required, that would be required to do that, 
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however. Isthatthecase? Is it the Engle bill that you are referring 

a 
Paenatar Bartietr. The Engle bill, the author of which was the then 
chairman of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, in 
the House of Representatives from California, and now Senator 
Engle of California. Yes, it applies only to the Department of De- 
fense. And because it applies only to that Department, I introduced 
this year a bill which was cosponsored by Senator Gruening, requiring 
every Department of the Federal Government to come before the 
Congress for approval before withdrawing any acreage in excess of 
5,000. 

I take it from what you have already said that you would approve 
such a bill ? 

Mr. DeSparn. Well, as I say, at the time I was working for the 
enactment of the Engle bill I was under the impression that any Gov- 
ernment agency would be required to. However, according to my 
own and testimony here since, I have found that they are not re- 

uired, [ would then certainly urge the Secretary to go ahead and set 
this area up—I mean, if the bill is not passed, I would certainly urge 
that. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. DeSpain, has the Tanana Valley Sports- 
men’s Association taken any position with regard, regarding the re- 
quest of the Army to withdraw approximately 600,000 acres not too 
far from Fairbanks for Nike testing ? 

Mr. DeSpatn. The Salcha withdrawal you are referring to? 

Senator Barrierr. The Salcha area; yes. 

Mr. DeSparn. I would rather not answer that question, Senator, 
I am not sure, and there will be a witness later that will be much 
better qualified to testify. 

Senator Bartierr. Right. Thank you very much for a very in- 
formative statement. 

Now, the hour of 5 p.m. having arrived, maybe it would be just as 
well to recess for the day. 

(Brief pause. ) 

Senator Bartrierr. The chief counsel informs me that somewhat of 
a problem is being presented by the fact that we still have more wit- 
nesses to hear than we have heard, and he didn’t say, or he might 
have been willing to, that this wouldn’t have been the case if the 
chairman didn’t have so many questions. 

I’m not going to suggest a time limitation tomorrow for the wit- 
nesses, but will impose, or attempt to impose a very strict one upon 
the chairman, so that you can get through as rapidly as possible, so 
that we won't have to keep you any longer than is necessary. I 
suppose my questions would be pretty repetitive anyway. SoI shall 
seek to keep them at a minimum. 

There are some statements to be placed in the record at this point. 


Here is one from Fabian Carey, dated October 29, 1959, against the 
withdrawal. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, October 29, 1959. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have a prepared statement to read, with your permission. 
I identify myself as Fabian Carey, a trapper and hunter by occupation during 
most of my 23 years in the North. 
I oppose the enactment of S. 1899 on the same general grounds that the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, the first State Legislature of Alaska, the Department of Fish 
and Game, the Department of Mines, and both U.S. Senators oppose it. 
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I proposed to leave the opposition in detail to others who have already ably 
stated the facts for this group. Instead I intend to comment on the reasoning 
of the supporters of this bill, and attempt to point out the overall weaknegges 
of their stand. 

To commence with, an understanding of present conditions in this area is 
necessary. 

At present we have a no season—no limit law affecting caribou in all of 
Alaska north of the Arctic Circle. 

Obviously, this is nothing more than a dog feed law and is to be considered 
as such. The Yukon territory in Canada has a similar law, so a tremendous 
area is open at all times to slaughter. True, the human population in this 
area is small but is deadly as far as caribou are concerned—and is further 
heightened by the appetites of a thousand or so dogs whose main diet is caribou 
whenever available. Considering that 10 dogs will consume an average-sized, 
winter-killed caribou daily, it is apparent that the slaughter is great. I have no 
knowledge of this law being protested by any sportsman’s group as yet. 

Bight or nine years ago I recall that various sportsmen’s organizations in 
Alaska endorsed a bull caribou law; that is, a closed season on cow caribou. 
At the time I protested vigorously against this law, reasoning that it would be 
unenforcible because two out of three hunters lacked enough hunting experience 
with this particular game animal to make sexual identification positive before 
killing. This fact was made apparent to all the following fall when hunting 
season opened. I am certain that the bull caribou law is gone forever since 
that fiasco. 

One might say that sportsman and wildlife organizations invariably mean 
well. Their shortcomings lie in the simple fact that they let sentiment over- 
whelm their reason. 

Take the case of the wolf. About 10 years ago, William Beach—a well- 
meaning member of the Explorers Club in New York—with a certain amount of 
Alaska hunting experience gained during the 1920’s, declared war on the wolves 
of Alaska. He succeeded in gaining the support of the larger wildlife organiza- 
tions headquartered in Washington and before long the Fish and Wildlife Service 
began a campaign against Alaskan wolves that was to be probably as vigorous 
and costly an antiwolf program as we will see for a long time to come. 

The reports showed a goodly number of wolves shot, poisoned, and trapped 
during the life of this program. So many, in fact, that nature lovers became 
alarmed because there might be the possibility of totally eliminating the wolf’s 
howl from Alaska’s tundra and niggerheads. 

Next came a spirited defense of the wolf, our balance of nature specialist, 
and as a result, we inherited a protected area for wolves. 

I would like to note at this point that during the 3-year period from 1950 
through 1952, the State of Minnesota alone paid bounty on 786 timber wolves— 
the same kind we have here—after having a bounty program there for nearly 
50 years, so there is little danger that generations yet unborn shall not know 
the howl of the wolf. 

Well, enough of these examples of misdirected enthusiasm on the part of 
wildlife groups. 

In the case of the local newspaper—the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, it is 
purely a political issue. 

An editorial entitled, ““The Mischief Good Men Do,” printed March 17, 1958), is 
ample testimony that the mischief is wholly that of the News-Miner’s making. 
The publisher of the News-Miner may feel he is in the Secretary of the Interior’s 
debt, for one reason or another, but I certainly am opposed to the barter of 
public domain for payment of political obligations. News-Miner editorials have 
pointed out on several occasions that the Secretary of the Interior is empowered 
to take the area anyway, so why not be gentlemanly and OK the proposition? 

If the Secretary does act and take this area into his bureau, it will be over 
the protest of every responsible public official in this State. If the Secretary 
of the Interior is given to understand by these hearings that responsible Alas- 
kans are earnestly and honestly protesting this issue, I doubt whether he will 
act in a heavyhanded manner. 

In closing, I wish to point out that the one question which would most help 
the case for the refuge has never been satisfactorily answered. 

The question is, “Why, if hunting, fishing, trapping, mining, and prospecting 
are to be allowed in the reserve, is there any need for the reserve at all?” 

The area has for years been controlled by game regulations approved an- 
nually by various Interior Department Secretaries. Full control of wildlife 
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conditions can better be accomplished by regulations made to fit changing times 
than by the system of land withdrawals, which may have eye appeal on office 
maps, but which actually have far less effect on wildlife control than they did 
say 40 to 50 years ago. 

Alaskans cannot and should not be held accountable for the passing of the 
puffalo, the sage hen, the passenger pigeon, the great auk, and the dodo. This 
kind of thinking is not unknown. 

Any illusions I may have had about the infallibility and competence of con- 
servation officials was clarified nearly 20 years ago, one fine day during the 
summer of 1940. Mr. Frank Dufresne, then executive officer of the Alaskan 
Game Commission, told me bluntly and in the presence of no less than Dr, Ira 
Gabrielson, Chief of the U.S. Biological Survey, that a white man had no busi- 
ness trapping in Alaska, in just that many words. This disgraceful opinion was 
voiced at a time when there were several thousand white trappers still operating 
in the Territory. The letterhead conservationists were at work even then. 

I conclude my statement. Thank you. 

FABIAN CAREY. 


And there is a statement supporting S, 1899 from Frederic Had- 
leigh-West, Box 5, College, Alaska. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERIC HADLEIGH-WEST, Box 5, COLLEGE, ALASKA, ON THE 
ARCTIC WILDLIFE RANGE 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I would like to make the fol- 
lowing statement supporting S. 1899, creation of an Arctic Wildlife Range. I 
have, at various seasons, carried on fieldwork in that section of the Brooks 
Range just south of the proposed area. 

Economically, it appears to me that in a very few years this could be of much 
greater importance to Alaska and its tourist industry than the relatively small 
amount which may be lost in highway matching funds. 

It is suggested by at least some of the proponents of the Rampart Dam that 
the lake created and its periphery would develop into an important recreational 
area. It doesn’t take too much crystal gazing to foresee a highway crossing 
the Yukon at the Rampart Dam and continuing on to the north shores of the 
lake. In other words, much of what is presently accounted a wilderness will 
lose that inviolate status. 

In addition, an enormous area, amounting to several thousand square miles, 
will be withdrawn in being inundated. We will thus lose a considerable portion 
of that which attracts our tourists—the Alaskan wilderness. 

Creation of the Arctic Wildlife Range would, in my opinion, in some measure 
compensate for this loss. It would assure the continuance of at least a part of 
northernmost Alaska as it was when the first whites came into the country. 
This to my mind would represent a very positive accomplishment as far as 
Alaska tourism is concerned. As fine as our cities and settlements are, the pri- 
mary attraction for the tourist is the idea of a frontier, of a wilderness, those 
things which have been, with a very few notable exceptions, lost in the other 
States. 

We are at a point now in our technology where, in scarcely the time required 
to tell it, we can alter the land here as we know it beyond all recognition. The 
Rampart Dam proposal is a casein point. If we would save a part of this unique 
northern land as it was, we must do it now. To do so would represent nothing 
more than enlightened self-interest. 

Very briefly I have touched on only one aspect of this problem, that of the 
economic importance of the wildlife area to Alaska. 

I have done this simply because this appears to be a point most often disre- 
garded. I would not try to maintain that as transportation facilities exist now, 
any great numbers of tourists would use this area—but, I do believe with time 
that would come. 

In the meantime, the mere presence of the area would serve as an attraction. 
The esthetic and spiritual values of this proposal should be considered just as 
important as those mentioned above. 

In the printed testimony of the Washington hearings there appears a most 
forceful statement by Mrs. Margaret B. Murie. I would not attempt to say 
what she has already said so well—I do, however, endorse it. 
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Then there is a statement from Mr. Herbert R. Melchior, biologist, 
Box 161, College, Alaska. He favors S. 1899. 
(Statement of Herbert Melchior follows:) 


STATEMENT BY HERBERT R. MELCHIOR, BIOLOGIST ON THE ARCTIC WILDLIFE RANGE, 
COLLEGE, ALASKA, OCTOBER 30, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I wish to make a statement in 
favor of S. 1899, designed to establish an Arctic Wildlife Range in northeastern 
Alaska. 

Although I am a relative newcomer to the State of Alaska, I have already 
had an opportunity to study various aspects of Arctic Alaska while working 
in the vicinity of Cape Thompson on the northwestern coast this past summer. 

More specifically, this work dealt with a study of the vegetation in that area, 
but included observations of animal life as well. 

It is an area which has a variety of vegetation types, that is, groups of certain 
kinds of plants which are frequently found growing together under similar 
conditions of soil, moisture, topography, et cetera. 

Examples of these might be plants of dry ridges, or wet meadows, gravel bars 
along stream courses or Seashore beaches, to name only a few. 

Often these types have evolved after a great many years without human 
disturbance, having been influenced only by natural phenomena peculiar to the 
Arctic. Many of these types are comparable to those one would expect to find 
in the area under consideration for the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

This vegetation and the animals that use this vegetation either directly or 
indirectly for food or cover or any other purpose, are especially adapted to the 
very rigorous and difficult living conditions encountered in the Arctic. 

The balance between existence and extinction is a precarious one for plants 
and animals alike. What may seem to be a small amount of initial disturbance 
or change can tip the seales so that great changes covering large areas can take 
place. A few swipes of a bulldozer blade clearing tundra vegetation from the 
top of a permafrost area can result in acres of gully formation or erosion as the 
result of permafrost thaw. The plants serve as insulation over much of the 
Arctic and when this carpet is disturbed, or removed, erosion results. 

Disturbance of this sort is taking place in the Cape Thompson area now 
and it is expected to continue as Project Chariot continues. 

Another example of disturbance in the Alaskan Arctic occurred in the area of 
Umiat. A former professor of mine working in this region and along portions of 
the Colville River, showed me slides taken of an area where a bulldozer had 
removed a small portion of the vegetation and a year later, 25- to 30-foot gullies 
had formed. These are just two of many locations where the natural balance of 
plants and the animals associated with these plants have been affected in Arctic 
Alaska. Many others exist and with increasing pressure from a growing popu- 
lation and new knowledge of the Arctic and transportation, much more of this 
disturbance can be expected. 

It is also true that although much scientific investigation has been done in 
the Alaskan Arctic it is just a drop in the bucket to what must be done before 
anything approaching a complete or even very good understanding of it, partic- 
ularly biologically, can be accomplished. 

This takes considerable time and in the meantime populations grow and 
forms of transportation improve so that former remote areas become easily 
accessible. 

As this occurs, disturbance increases and soon areas are markedly changed 
before there has been any chance for scientific investigation. This can mean 
the loss of certain natural and well adapted living entitles which may have 
provided significant information for a better understanding of life in the Arctic. 

Plants and animals usually serve as excellent indicators of environmental 
conditions and thus an understanding of their adaptations to life in a par- 
ticular area can be helpful in determining the feasibility of human habitation 
or use in this same type of area. Thus, much valuable and useful information 
may be gained by studies of the various types of vegetation and the animals 
adapted to these same regions. 

Since a number of quite different habitats or vegetation types are to be found 
in the Arctic, it is important that at least some portion of each of the major types, 
and as many of the minor types as can be included, be preserved for future in- 
vestigations for once certain plants or animals are lost or even considerably 
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reduced in numbers, investigations of these become much more difficult and 


tly. 
= proposed Arctic Wildlife Range would effectively provide this Nation 
with a much needed preserved area in the Arctic and satisfy two of the most 
important requirements : 

1. Limited use of the area, thus keeping to a minimum the disturbance by man 
which always accompanies his use of an area. 

2. A large enough area so that many of the major and minor types of habitat or 
yegetation in the Arctic would be included in this one area. 

I have said nothing about the esthetic or recreational values, which must also 
pe taken into account, not because I don’t realize their importance, but because 
so much has already been stated along these lines anything that I might include 
would just be repetitious. 


Senator Barrierr. Yes, sir? 
STATEMENT OF JEROME L. DE BRUYN, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. DeBruyn. Here is my card—I know you are closing for the 
day—I just wish to express my opposition to Senate bill 1899. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, sir. That is Jerome L. DeBruyn 
of Fairbanks, Alaska? 

Mr. DeBruyn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. I think we had better start at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. 

We will recess now until 9 a.m. tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at the hour of 5:30 p.m., on Friday, October 30, 1959, 
the hearing in the above-entitled matter conducted at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, was recessed to reconvene on the morning of Saturday, Octo- 
ber 31, 1959, at the hour of 9 a.m.) 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

The committee met, peeneans to notice, in the Federal courtroom, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, on Saturday, October 31, 1959, at 9 a.m. 

Senator Bartierr. The hearing will come to order. 

There is offered for the record a letter from L. J. Rowinski, Box 
86, College, approving the wildlife range. 

(Letter follows :) 

COLLEGE, ALASKA, October 29, 1959. 
Senator E. L. BARTLETT, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Deak Sir: As an Alaskan who is interested in conservation I have consid- 
ered the problem of the Arctic Wildlife Range and would like to go on record 
in favor of the establishment of this range. 

I feel that the preservation of the area will, in the long run, be more bene- 
ficial to Alaskans and all Americans than allowing its exploitation at this 
time. 

Sincerely, 
L. J. RowWINSKI. 


Senator Bartierr. Another letter from Duane Hall, expressing 
opposition. 
(Letter follows :) 
Carr’s, E. M. CLAUSEN & DUANE HALL, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Hon, RoBeERT EF. BARTLETT, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Deak Bos: This is to notify you that I am very much opposed to the 
proposed land withdrawal on which you are now holding public hearings. 
Sincerely, 
DUANE HALL. 
Senator Bartierr. Another letter from Edgar M. Clausen, oppos- 
ing. 
(Letter follows :) 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, October 30, 1959. 
Senator B. L. BARTLETT, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 
DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT: I wish to go on record as opposing the Arctic Wildlife 
Range withdrawal as presently proposed. 
Yours truly, 
EpGAr M. CLAUSEN. 


Senator Bartrierr. A letter from Raymond B. Roof, College, 
Alaska, favoring. 
(Letter follows :) 


COLLEGE, ALASKA, October 30, 1959. 
Senator E. L. BARTLETT, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Dear SENATOR BARTLETT: I am in favor of the establishment of the Arctic 
Wildlife Range as proposed in Senate bill S. 1899. 
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After weighing the evidence presented for and against the bill, I would like 


to go on record as urging its passage. 
RAYMOND B. Roor. 


Senator Barruerr. A letter from John Hall, 210 Well Street, 
Fairbanks, a! 

(Letter follows :) 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, October 31, 1959, 
Senator E. L. BARTLETT. 

DeaR Sir: The withdrawal of 9 million acres in northeastern Alaska for a 
wildlife refuge will quite likely be an irrevocable action ; once committed to that 
use, those acres won’t be returned to the public for free entry. 

It would seem very important to determine, before the withdrawal is ac. 
complished, just what the mineral and wildlife resources of that area actually 
are. 

One can read and hear testimony which supports every facet of the issue: 
and certainly every opinion voiced can’t be completely accurate in fact. 

There is disputation concerning the mineral wealth, but a team of geologists 
could make an intensive search of the area and arrive at some estimate as to 
possibilities for the prospector and miner. It has already been determined that 
possible oil structures cross some 25 percent of the area. 

As to wildlife resources, they could be investigated in the same manner and 
some facts instead of fancy be compiled. 

I have flown over the Brooks Range in the summer and also prospected in 
the upper Noatak River country; and while I don’t know if the wildlife there 
would compare with that of the proposed withdrawal, I can say that we saw 
sheep and moose in quite limited numbers only. 

When the professional fact gatherers have made their studies and written 
their reports, there will be then provided a basis of fact for decisions. 

Until these facts are thoroughly established, I am opposed to the withdrawal 
being made at this time. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN HALL. 


Senator Barriertr. A letter from Thomas J. Clasby, in opposition. 


(Letter follows :) 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, October 30, 1959. 
Re proposed wildlife area, S. 1899. 


Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: This letter is from the airport, and I would appreciate your 
forgiveness of the use of longhand. 

I have a view on the proposed wildlife area that I would appreciate having 
in the record. 

Permission to mine in the proposed area is meaningless without access. I 
have in vivid mind the problems of Mr. Earl Pilgrim with his Stampede Mine, 
just outside McKinley Park. For years he has sought a connection through the 
park with the park road, to no avail. All his ore has been either flown over 
100 miles to Nenana, or hauled out by cat rail (outside the park) in the winter. 

We in Alaska are here because we enjoy our country. Hunting and fishing 
and the unspoiled outdoors likely means more to us than to any people in the 
world. Could not we be trusted to set aside and manage our own wildlife areas? 
Of course, in so doing we would control the opening of roads, and the devel- 
opment of mineral resources. 

This past week a moose wandered across my lawn. Two weeks ago we 
watched a cow and calf moose out the window as we sat at breakfast. And 
we live in the “restricted residential area” of Fairbanks, a fact of which you 
and Mrs. Bartlett are aware. 

The point of this is that roads and mining camps do not interfere with game. 
And they do provide the roads that can be used by sportsmen. This develop- 
ment is not likely to occur under the Department of Interior; but it is likely 
to under State sponsorship. 

I appreciate your patience with my poor handwriting. 


Respectfully, 


THomas J. OLASsBY. 
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(The following letter was subsequently received for the record:) 


HoMER WOMEN’S CLUB, 
Homer, Alaska, January 16, 1960. 
Senator E. L. “Bor” Bartlett, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR BARTLETT: The Homer Women’s Club wishes to go on record as 
endorsing the Arctic Wilderness Wildlife Range bill. We saw the pictures taken 
py Olaus Murie of this area and wish to see it preserved. I read the article, “A 
Live River in the Arctic,” by Margaret E. Murie in the Living Wilderness for 
summer-fall 1957. 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) HeLteEN D. CASE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Senator Bartietr. Now, are our witnesses ready ? 

Each witness will please identify himself by name, by mailing 
address, and then may proceed in his own manner. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL PALMER, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Parmer. I am Paul Palmer of Fairbanks, Alaska. I would 
like to thank the chairman and the committee members for the op- 
portunity to appear here. 

My purpose in appearing before this committee is to testify against 
the proposed withdrawal. 

It is my feeling that the establishment of such a wildlife range 
can serve no valid purpose. Proponents of this bill state that it is 
for the purpose of propagating our wildlife. 

Their testimony indicates that the human element is determined to 
exterminate all the wildlife in Alaska. They seem to think that you 
can draw a group of lines on a map, withdraw public land within 
the lines, and just naturally expect game animals and fowl to remain 
there, reproduce, and multiply, thereby keeping for all time large 
herds for future generations. 

At this point, I’d like to state that I am in full accord with the 
principles of these people. However, I am not in accord with their 
theories. First of all, I seriously doubt that 1 percent. of the people 
clamoring for this proposed Arctic Wildlife Range has ever been 
even as far north as the south slope of the Brooks Range of mountains, 
not to mention the north slope or the Arctic coast. For this reason, 
I believe these theories to be hypothetical in nature and not neces- 
sarily in the best interest of Alaska or the citizens of the other States. 

I do not feel that the establishment of the proposed wildlife range 
will increase the number of animals therein. The proponents of the 
bill claim that the Federal Government will be in a better position 
to enforce conservation regulations if this withdrawal is allowed. I 
can’t agree with this theory. 

The Federal Government was at complete liberty to absolutely con- 
trol all wildlife management in Alaska prior to statehood, yet the 
een of game animals in this area has continued to dwindle. 

is is not because of the number taken by hunters nor for that matter 
the overrated predator. It is the result of overgraze and other factors 
which the Federal Government cannot regulate against. 

The proponents of this withdrawal claim that this area is ideally 
suited to the preservation of the caribou herds. Yet to my knowl- 
edge not more than a handful of biologists have ever been in the area 
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and I am prepared to state that no such biologist. has ever spent q 
winter there to observe the wildlife in its natural habitat. 

It is interesting to note that other witnesses in earlier hearings 
made reference to having seen herds numbering 20,000 to 30,000 head 
of caribou in the proposed withdrawal area. 

I have probably spent more time north of the Brooks Range and in 
the Brooks Range than 99 percent of those testifying and as of the 
present time I have never seen such a vast herd as that. I have seen 
herds numbering a few hundred head but never so many as has been 
stated. From personal observation I feel that there are probably less 
than 500 bear in the whole Brooks Range and the north slope from 
the Anktuvuk Pass east to the Canadian border. 

I can’t foresee any threat to the natural beauty of the country nor to 
the extinction of game animals in the proposed withdrawal area, 

For one thing, to hunt in an area so far removed from roads and 
other modern conveniences would require quite a substantial sum of 
money to finance the trip. Few people can afford such a trip and these 
who can afford it usually prefer to go to better hunting areas that are 
more readily accessible. 

Then we come to the problem of administration costs for such a 
project. I believe that the Department of the Interior estimates that 
the first year’s operation would require something like $30,000 addi- 
tional appropriation increasing steadily as it develops as a hunting 
and recreational area. To the best of my knowledge, there was not 
an estimate to the total expenditure which would ultimately be re- 








quired for administrative expenses. , 

Under the Statehood Act, Alaska will be allowed to take over con- 
trol of its natural resources early next year. Iam perfectly confident 
that the people of Alaska are capable of conserving its game animals 
and of enforcing the regulations of the State. I fail to see the need 
for such a withdrawal which would require Federal enforcement when 
we have a State agency with enforcing powers. 

So-called conservationists claim that a large withdrawal is in the 
interests of the people because no such large withdrawals were made 
in the United States. I see no reason to penalize Alaska because of 
this. 

I would like to point out that the Federal Government has with- 
drawn or reserved in Alaska 92.5 million acres of land already. There 
has been large withdrawals of land for wildlife reserves and national 
parks and monuments. I’d like to mention some of them at this time. 
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And other smaller units for a total of 14,736,872 acres already with- 
drawn for wildlife preservation and related purposes. 

These withdrawals represent an area larger than the combined totals 
of Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. In this 
regard, it is interesting to note that the combined total withdrawals 
‘nall the other States and territories for these purposes amount to only 
10,088, 017 acres 

Now we must consider the impact of this withdrawal on our high- 
way matching fund program. Under the formula used to compute 
Federal aid ‘such a withdrawal would cost Alaska something like 
975,000 at aminimum. And if the Congress were to enact legisl: ition 
returning PLO 82 to the public domain ther eby releasing the 5 million 
acres now held in the proposed land withdrawal, the State could re- 
alize an additional $325,000 in its highway funds. As I see it, the 
State can scarcely stand the loss of any highw: ay moneys since we now 
need about $300 million or more to bring our highway system up to 
a level comparable to the other States of the Union. 

It has been stated that polar bear den and have their young in the 
Colville River Delta. This is possible but I am inclined to believe 
that it is the rare polar bear that intentionally wanders ashore. 

It is generally considered by most people who know anything about 
the polar bear’s habits that they do occasionally wander out on land, 
but that they beat a hasty retreat back to the sea ice as soon as they 
discover their error in navigation. There are several reasons why the 
polar bear stays off land whenever possible, but mainly because their 
diet is almost wholly made up of seal. Even 7 the polar bear did 
make a habit of denning on shore in this area, I don’t feel that such 
a withdrawal as the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range would create a 
condition more favorable for such denning than exists at this time. 

Iam fearful that once such a withdrawal is made that many restric- 
tions would be made regarding possible mineral development. As I see 
it, this can serve no valid purpose. 

For these re: isons, I wish to urge that this committee consider very 
carefully the proposals made in 8. 1899 before acting upon it. It is 
my firm belief that this legislation is not needed and should not be 
approved. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Palmer. 

The chairman scarcely knows how to proceed because a very unin- 
teresting staff meeting was held last night for the sole purpose, as 
I gathered it, of instructing the chairman that he must not ask so 
many questions or the time would surely run out on us. So I am going 
to attempt, although I shall not promise, to be very careful in the 
number of questions I ask you and subsequent witnesses. I have to 
ask a few. 

I learn here from the statement made on the first page of your state- 
ment that you don’t believe that the predator or the hunter is chiefly 
responsible for the decline in the number of caribou ? 

Mr. Patmer. That’s right, Senator Bartlett. I feel that the predator 
has been pretty much overrated in tearing down the herds. They 
do, of course, take some but I don’t think they take as many as they 
are said to take. 

I think chiefly the reason why the herds are dwindling is simply 

ause of overgrazing; they’re in an area where their food doesn't 
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reproduce very readily and it takes quite a substantial length of time 
for the moss to replace itself. 

Senator Bartierr. Do you know how long? 

Mr. Patmer. Oh, somewhere in the neighborhood of between 50 and 
100 years. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, it wasn’t too long ago that Alaska had 
half million or more reindeer. Now there’s a comparative handful, 
Would you ascribe the diminution in the number of reindeer to the 
same cause ? 

Mr. Paver. I think possibly that is probably the basic cause of the 
dwindling of the herds. 

Senator Barrierr. You say that you’ve spent considerable time 
north of the Brooks Range. Will you go into that a bit more and 
qualify yourself from the standpoint of residence there ? 

Mr. Patmer. Yes; I’ve been flying in and out of north of the Brooks 
Range since the late forties. 

Senator Bartierr. You’re acommercial aviator ? 

Mr. Pater. I’m a commercial pilot at the present time and I’m 
‘director of operators and chief pilot for Interior Airways. We have 
the prime contract on the lateral transportation from Cape Beaufort 
to Cape Perry in central Canada. 

Senator Bartiterr. You have been flying up there since the late 
1940's? 

Mr. Pater. Yes. 

Senator Bartterr. All over the Arctic? 

Mr. Patmer. All over the Arctic and all over Alaska, actually, and 
during the summer months we have an opportunity to observe fairly 
closely the herds or so-called herds. They are kind of sparse; you 
can’t really refer to them as herds up there, because they are— 
there’s a few in a bunch. I think a more apt description, probably, 
would be in bunches, 20 to 100, or some such a matter. 

But we carry quite a few geologists into the area for geologizing 
and exploration and so forth, and to my way of thinking, that pro- 
posed withdrawal area there is a lot more valuable to the country 
as a mineralized area, and possibly an oil-producing area than it 
could ever be as a wildlife area. 

Senator Barttetr. What’s the greatest number, at a rough estimate, 
of caribou you have seen in this particular part of Alaska—not neces- 
sarily right within the proposed range—during the fall season ? 

Mr. Patmer. Well, the largest amount that I have ever seen is 
when they are gathering up to go through the passes there. They 
go through the Hulahula and then on down the east fork of the 
Chandalar and out into Canada. But they’ll only number maybe 
400 or 500 head at the outside; I’ve never seen any more than that. 

Senator Barriterr. Mr. Baynton commented to me while you were 
testifying, Mr. Palmer, that you have a unique distinction here as a 
witness; you are the only one who has testified that it is possible the 
polar bear go ashore. Other witnesses have said either they do or 
they don’t. 

Mr. Patmer. Well, I say it’s possible because I know of a few that 
have been killed on the fringe of the coast; for instance on Barter 
Island and in the village itself. One was killed 2 years ago. Three 
years ago one was killed out the back door of the cookshack at Point 
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Barrow. The P.S. & D. cook shot him out the back door of the 
cookshack. A Puget Sound and Drake cook. I don’t recall his name. 
Senator Bartietr. The hide’s hanging right in the laboratory now, 
isn’t it ? 
Mr. Patmer. Yes. The skin of that bear—he was a little 2-year- 
old—is mounted in the Arctic Research Laboratory Building in Point 
Barrow. But it’s the rare bear that actually comes ashore. It’s the 
general feeling that as soon as the bear discovers he is ashore he heads 
back to sea ice 1n all good time. 
Senator Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Palmer, for your statement. 
Mr. Paumer. I thank the committee for their time. 
Senator Barriterr. Mr. Fabian Carey. I believe his statement is 
in. Mr. Buzby? OK. We will have Mr. Buzby, then, listed in 
order ; the next three are Dr. Kessel, Dr. Pruitt, and Mr. Morton Wood. 


STATEMENT OF H. E. BUZBY, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Buzpy. I am H. E. Buzby of Fairbanks, Alaska. I have been a 
resident of Alaska since 1909. Most of that time I’ve spent out in the 
woods—what I mean by that is, outside of the town of Fairbanks, but 
most of the time north of the range. 

Iam chairman of the Fairbanks County Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Committee. Fairbanks County, by the way, extends from all 
the areas north of the Alaska Range—it’s quite lcnan 

Senator Bartiterr. To where? 

Mr. Buzpy. To the Arctic; all of Alaska north of the range. The 
stabilization committee, or the ACC, as it is commonly referred to, 
has the duties of approving or disapproving payments for conserva- 
tion practices, such as forestry improvement, stock pond or waterway 
protection, soil protection, and many other conservation practices. 

Iam also a member of the Fairbanks Subdistrict Soil Conservation 
Committee. I might enlarge for the record on that so that there won’t 
be any confusion about Government agencies entering into this testi- 
mony. 

One of these, the Fairbanks subdistrict, is composed of people 
living in this vicinity who are not only conservation minded, but who 
are actually practicing conservation in the field, selected by a group of 
what is known as conservation cooperators. This committee having 
been organized, or this group having been organized as a subdistrict, 
is one of seven throughout the territory; it entitles assistance from 
the U.S. Soil Conservation Service to come in and provide tech- 
nical assistance—which is free to people who are cooperators, or who 
want to leave something when they die or quit the country. 

Our practices under this Soil Conservation Service consist of soil 
erosion control coordinating the efforts of water conservation along 
with our other natural resources such as timber, together with wildlife. 
That is one of our main functions; anything that is done by anyone 
who is a cooperator with the Soil Conservation Service has to follow 
certain good conservation practices. 

But I want it understood here that I am appearing only as an in- 
dividual who is concerned about this refuge or game range, as it’s 
called, in the Arctic. 

I first became interested in this area many years ago from an 
oldtimer who I know the chairman of this committee will remember, 
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and that’s Colin Hamilton. He spent many years in the preserve, 
and one of the things that I remember him talking about was that 
near the mouth of the Colville River that he’d seen several polar 
bear. Now that would, I believe, substantiate testimony given by Dr 
Buckley, who used to be at the college; his testimony was, I believe 
that there were a thousand or probably less, bear in that area. I 
think there would be less. 

Senator Barriterr. Dr. Buckley is smiling over here at the 
side 

Mr. Buzpy. I see. I’m glad he’s here. 

Senator Barrierr (continuing). At the corroboration of his 
testimony. 

Mr. Buzsy. Mr. Hamilton often described the many types of 
minerals which he found in his wanderings through this particular 
area. This area consisted from along the Canadian border at the 
head of the Driftwood River into the Firth River, on down to the 
coast to Herschel Island, along the coast range, or on the north slope 
of the range to the Colville River. 

Another interesting encounter with that particular district was 
from information through the old Hudson Bay Co., and the data 
provided by Mr. Firth, who was a factor in the Firth River area for 
many years for the Hudson Bay Co. “Sore-Thumb” Firth. 

There’s a soapstone area in there or a similar mineral that the In. 
dians used to provide dishes and bowls and things out of, and it was 
more or less of a nice area for them to camp. I don’t know whether 
there’s many Indians there or not now. 

Another thing that was in those reports that I remember reading 
many years ago was the longtrees, a type of totem pole made out of 
spruce. Instead of carving them, why dey just trim up the branches 
of the spruce, and they leave a few here and there and as they pro- 
gress on up the tree and the tree grows, why that represents what- 
ever a totem pole is supposed to represent. I thought it would be 
interesting to know that in this area there’s something besides just 
caribou or other game. 

I would like to go on record as saying now that I would go along 
with the subdistrict’s memo to the committee at the June hearings this 
year, that while we are in disagreement with this range as it is, we 
would go along very well with the creation of a reserve, maybe of up 
to 5,000 acres at the head of this Firth River. I think it would be very 
desirable. I believe that perhaps I would like to see a preserve of 
4,000 or 5,000 acres near the mouth of the Colville River where these 
bear dens are supposed to be. I believe that we should also have 
wildlife preserves around various other sections of the territory. 

I was interested in this area in the late 1920’s through helping to 
organize a prospecting venture into this particular area. There were 
several men, who secured the Bennett Airplane Co. to fly in some 
men from Fairbanks and Fort Yukon to spend about 2 years in that 
area, prospecting. I might say that the expedition was more or less 
of a failure. They brought back plenty of indications. 

One valuable bit of information that we did learn was that instead 
of going into various sections of Alaska expecting to find game and 
help make your expedition a success by living off the country, you 
shouldn’t do it, because in this particular area around from the head 
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of the Driftwood along through along the Brooks Range and on 
toward the Arctic coast, the Herschel Island area, they didn’t run into 
any caribou. There was caribou there previously but it just hap- 
pened that everywhere this party was in that 114 years they didn’t 
run into any caribou, or any other game. 

They got back to Fort Yukon about half a year ahead of time, and 
they were pretty hungry, but they had a dog team with them—that 
had been flown in—and this is a matter of record—I believe, though 
Iam not sure whether you were editor of the paper at that time, Mr. 
Chairman. = 

Senator Barrierr. I will say first that the highest position I ever 
reached on the paper was that of associate editor in lieu of a raise. 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. Buzpy. I think, Mr. Chairman, that there have been many, 
many times when we wished that you was back here to run the paper 
today. It’s a bigger affair, but I don’t think it’s a damned bit better 
than ever it was when you was there. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you. 

Mr. Buzpy. Getting back to the subject now, this expedition ate all 
their dogs, and that’s what they got back to Fort Yukon on. They 
didn’t say whether they liked it or not. There’s nothing like good 
grub. 

I have a lot of respect for Mr. Murie—both Dr. O. J., and Dr. 
Adolph, and Margaret, especially. My first contact of Mr. Murie 
was when he headed a biological survey back in 1922. 

I do feel badly about a talk I had with him in August, 2 years ago, 
when he came back from a trip up into the Arctic. He and Margaret, 
and I believe that Supreme Court Justice that had the fishhook in his 
eye—what was his name 

Senator Barrierr. Justice Douglas? 

Mr. Buzsy. Justice Douglas. I talked with him for quite a while 
out there at the ‘Tanana Valley Fair Grounds about this wildlife pre- 
serve, about his trip. At that time he said, “Would you back me in 
helping to create a preserve in that area?” And I said, “Why, cer- 
tainly.” And I feel very badly about that because I had no indication 
at that time or any time during the talks that it was going to consist 
of an area of 9 million acres. My idea of a preserve at that. time I 
think was 4,000 or 5,000 acres, perhaps, or something like that. I 
respect the Muries very, very highly. I believe they have done a fine 
job so far as they have gone. 

I don’t think that that area is necessarily a good game area; I 
can’t quite agree with them on that particular part of their testimony. 
I believe there’s lots of areas throughout the State that are far better, 
far more accessible, and they could be protected easier, and it would 
make a lot more sense. 

I have a particular idea on game preserves, and I hope that there 
will be some consideration given to it. That is that a game preserve 
shall be in all instances created by the people who live in that particu- 
lar district. 

Now we know that it isn’t right, maybe the thinking isn’t right, but 
we also know that it is a fact that unless you are personally connected 
in some way with what is going on, that your interest is not what it 
should be. I believe that is demonstrated in all of Government 
participation within the State. 
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I understand that this withdrawal is requested by Fish and Wild. 
life. There’s some men connected with Fish and Wildlife, have been 
for a long, long time, one of them was here yesterday, Mr. Ray 
Trembly; another one was Mr. Ray Wolford; Mr. Forbes Baker, who 
was connected with the game commission for many, many years: 
Mr. Irving Reed, a member of the Alaska Game Commission for many, 
many years; I think that if we had a few more men in Alaska like 
them things would be much better. 

There are other Fish and Wildlife personnel that I don’t know so 
well, perhaps, that are probably as well qualified to direct activities 
of wildlife in Alaska as these people that I mentioned, but I don’t 
know them. 

It is ridiculous to assume that Alaskans cannot or will not take full 
responsibility for protecting wildlife within the territory, and I think 
that they will do it and can do it. I have reservations about the setu 
the way it is at the present time, but I realize that it is new, and 
think that by culling personnel here and there that eventually we can 
have a very good fish and wildlife State organization that would be 
capable. There are people here that are interested in seeing that a 
good job is done, and I don't believe that the Interior Department or 
any other department of the Federal Government could make it any 
better. 

In the area that is proposed, I understand some testimony was given 
that some $30,000 to $40,000 would be required to control that. this 
year. 

Well, I hate to comment on that because it is ridiculous. Irving 
McKay Reed in his testimony yesterday was a little more realistic, 
and I think $100,000 for 1 years to get it set up and do a job, figuring 
administration costs, and such as that, knowing what they are today, 
I think would be a drop in the budget. I don’t believe that there’s 
any justification at this time to adding to the burden of the Federal 
Government by starting something that is going to get bigger and 
bigger and serve no good purpose. 

I question the need for building up huge herds of caribou, or the 
bear, or anything else within the State in a preserve. I can see no 
reason for having many millions of caribou unless there was some 
intelligent harvesting of the particular crop. Not by big game 
hunters who would go out and buy with an expensive trip a caribou 
head or two, that would be a drop in the budget. But if there was 
some way that these caribou or other animals could be converted into 
something to eat to relieve the tension that we have here, some of 
the expenses, like our rocking-chair money, or various other things 
like that, why there might be some sense in having a huge herd of 
caribou. 

I believe that we will be able to in small preserves perpetuate the 
caribou forever, and it might be possible if we had a small enough 
area, that the caribou could be improved, that we could get away from 
some of this disease that hits them. 

I killed one caribou in 1947 that was the last one I killed; he was 
in good shape. But there were lots of caribou in the Sheenah at that 


time and there was a lot of caribou there in 1947 when I spent a winter: 


there—the winter of 1946-47 there were lots of caribou there. 
The one that I took then was in pretty good shape. 
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But I do know from actual experience that caribou become infected. 
Perhaps you would recall it, Mr. Chairman—one of our great sports- 
men that visited Alaska, one of our great photographers and writers, 
was Beard, William N. Beard—he hunted all over the world. He was 
a great conservationist. He made expeditions in the early 1920’s on 
through the 1930’s. His book, I think, was published in 1931. A 
particular friend of the Muries, Mr. Capps, Dr. Gabrielson; he was 
a particular friend of anybody he ran into; Brooks, for instance, and 
many people that have actually been on foot throughout the territory. 

In his book, which describes in detail his various expeditions in the 
Territory—a Territory at that time—of 1922, tells about the huge 
number of game he found. 

He found many, many caribou and game in the park area, and in 
a later expedition he found that there weren’t quite so many; they 
were all protected in there. He found that in the area of the Rainy 
Pass area, in a later expedition he found there were—in 1926 or 1927— 
he made comments there of how the sheep and caribou were 
dying because of disease. Now if that is conservation, I'll eat your 
hats, gentlemen. 

There’s quite a few things I’ll have to take exception to, and it will 
take a minute—to go back to Beard a minute—he did kill 2 sheep and 
2 caribou, the caribou they weren’t able to eat—and 27 ptarmigan and 
grouse, and they caught 207 trout in their expeditions in Alaska. He 
was a big game hunter. I just wanted to bring that out because in 
many expeditions today people think you have to kill the limit of 
everything as far as they come. 

There was a friend of mine who was invited to spend some time on 
the moors and hunt in a little place called Scotland. The moors had 
been hunted since the 15th century. This party made the trip over 
there and during the week’s take on this moor they took over 2,500 
birds, among other things, in this hunt, and that had been going on 
for hundreds and hundreds of years in the little place called Scotland. 
And their idea there was that we must not build up huge backgrounds 
of animals and birds and so forth, because if we do, it’s hard to con- 
trol disease, so therefore we keep the hunters out there, and I think 
that’s a policy we should study in Alaska in our game conservation 
rather than trying to save the thousand grizzlies and the thousand 
this and that. 

I take exception to the testimony that has been given time and time 
again to the effect that grizzly bears and other animals cannot survive 
where there is civilization. It will be startling to know of a big old 

izzly bear which I would estimate between 800 and 900 pounds, who 

or 4 years has holed up overlooking Harding Lake and the highway. 
He could look down right there and see the traffic go by if he wanted 
to keep his eye open, because his cave is an open cave under a few little 
rocks. I know that for a fact; personally, gentlemen, for the past 
4 years, and I haven’t told the people, the residents of the Harding 
Lake area because I am sure they would want him killed because he 
might hurt someone, you see; but he’s all right as long as they stay 
away from him and leave him alone. He holes up there and might 
come out in the wintertime, in December, if it got real warm, to get 
the frost off him and dry out a little bit, but he'll go back there until 
spring, and he’s not doing any harm, and I don’t think that civiliza- 
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tion is hurting him a bit and I think that can be repeated all over. 
I get kind of tired of hearing people say that civilization or roads or 
tractors or other things are going to ruin our game paradise jn 
Alaska. It is just too ridiculous to swallow. 

I'd like to take exception to this Mr. Guttermyer—I understand he’s 
with the wildlife Management Institute, or something—— 

Senator Bartierr. Are you referring, Mr. Buzby, to C. R. Gutter- 
muth ? 

Mr. Buzsy. Well, maybe that’s it; maybe I’ve misspelled his name 
or maybe I can’t see to ‘good here; but anyway he testified, I under- 
stand 1 in making a statement, something about what in the world was 
it—on page 44 of your book there—if I could borrow that book a 
minute, I’d find it right quick here. 

At the headwaters of the Canning River last year I was w ith one of 
the ships that was trying to locate the Fish and Wildlife Service plane 
with Mr. Rhode. I was amazed to see how many light planes were 
there, up there in this area at that time. 

Thank you for the use of the book. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, did Mr. Guttermuth put that in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Buzpy. Yes; well, I read that News-Miner editorial, and I 
think that it’s blackmail. 

I might have some more notes, but I don’t think I can find them. 
Well, anyway, I think it’s blackmail. They are trying to give the 
impressions in editorials right today in this town—of course, it’s 
about the only daily newspaper and there’s nothing we can do about 
it. I think there’s a bunch of fine boys in that particular organiza- 
tion, but I don’t know who’s calling the shots in this stance. They 
say that if we don’t accept this w ithdrawal as proposed in this Senate 
bill, well, then, they’re going to withdraw it all anyway. 

Now Secretary Seaton is supposed to be a great friend of Alaska. 
He’s reputed to be, and it’s been told time and again what a fine man 
he is. I believe he probably is. And I don’t believe that he would 
resort to blackmail and deliberately take this preserve and withhold 
other lands and one thing and another, or take this preserve that 
we have over here now right adjacent to Fairbanks, which I believe 
one man, the en that testified here yesterday, what’s his name? 

Senator Barrierr. Glenn DeSpain ? 

Mr. Buzpy. Glenn DeSpain says they're going to release this pre- 
serve over here—I think that’s ridiculous. We should keep that as a 
wildlife reserve perpetually right here, right next to Fairbanks, be- 
cause you can hunt and fish in it. DeSpain has bought a trapline in 
that area. I think that he should get over there and get some of the 
wolves around his cabins that are chasing the caribou to hell and gone 
out of the country in that preserve. I believe that’s what should be 
done, and not worry about creating something up in the Arctic where 
nobody could ever get up there to see it unless they were on the Gov- 
ernment payroll, or a millionaire. 

I like to take exception to one of the people that has come out very 
much for this wildlife reserve or range, and I get this from the Beaver 
magazine, and I’m sure that all conservation people know what the 
Beaver magazine is. But just for the record the Beaver magazine is 
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a publication, with beauti ful articles in there, mostly about the Ca- 
nadian Arctic and the wildlife, published by the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
It comes out quarter ly, if 1 remember correc tly. 

But there is a review in there of the book by Lois Kaiser, who I am 
sure had testimony at your June hearings in favor of, that we must 
have this wildlife range. 

This review is by a man named William O. Pruitt, Jr., who I think 
is Dr. Pruitt at the university here, and I think that the note said that 
for 2 years he had investigated caribou in the Canadian Arctic, so 
he might be anexpert. Lam sure he is, 

But anyway, appearing in this very recent issue of the Beaver was 
this review by Mr. Pruitt, and to quote from that review, “The book 
describes hunting techniques of the wolf.” It goes on to say that the 
wolf will only chase caribou which are unfit to follow along with the 
bands. “In almost every case the carcasses which Lois Kaiser ex- 
amined,” or words to that effeet—I’m not quoting it just as I read it, 
because, as I say, L lost my notes and these are hur ried notes I made up 
this morning—*showed some physical defect.” The carcasses she ex- 
amined here showed some— 
pathological condition or heavy parasitic infection. It is now abundantly clear 
that the wolf is the master herder, culling the herd of unfit individuals and there- 
fore should be rigidly protected. 

Now, I would hate very much to express the opinion I feel right at 
this particular time about that particular passage in the book by peo- 
le that are testifying and people that want this preserve, that the 
wolf should be rigidly protected, and that they only take unfit, yet she 
found carcasses which the wolf left that was diseased. Well, why did 
she find them? Because the wolf probably had a much better carcass 
to eat. 

Now, I have observed myself, personally, in my many years travel- 
ing around as a game guide and as a trapper and prospector through- 
out the territory—and I’ve done all of them, all these things and many 
more, too,—I have seen caribou that have been herded together by a 
band of wolves. They didn’t care whether they were cows or calves, 
diseased or anything else, they would get them to where there would be 
a cliff, like inthe circle country, at the head of the are a, 1 observed 
them, and herd them until they all went over the cliff. Down at the 
bottom of that gulch would be 40 or 50 caribou that would be crip- 
pled, and they went in and they ate them and they hung around there 
for quite a long while. I didn’t have a gun with me so I wasn’t able 
to kill any wolves on that particular trip that I seen that instance. 

In that same area I’ve seen a grizzly bear lay in wait for a herd of 
caribou on a little ridge, and they do that, and I am sure that even 
the biologists might agree that they have seen a grizzly bear lay on 
a ridge, not going chasing something, but waiting until a band of 
caribou come along, and then get up and go through them, swatting 


each of them and breaking their backs, and then they’ve got food 


enough to last them for a long time. Now, if that is good survival- 
of-the-fittest program, well, then I am all wrong. 
But anyway I have seen just recently—and this is, I am sure, my 
last little note on here—in the head of the Wood River area is a gla- 
43642 —60—pt. 2 17 
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cier, and there were three wolves on this little glacier. They had two 
cows and two calf moose that seemed to be in perfect physical cop. 
dition as far as I could see, that was on the glacier, and they had 
them there and they could have kept them there for days until they 
were able to eat them. Now that isn’t picking out poor and uni, 
or anything else, in this survival-of-the-fittest program, and I can’t 
go along with the people that are proposing the withdrawal who 
have their thinking along that line. 

I believe there should be intelligent harvesting at all times of our 
wildlife in Alaska, and let the people themselves say how it shall be 
run, who is going to run it, have a personal interest in it, and the rll, 
if there was any ‘body tried to violate the law or anything like that’ 
why the people here will be on their necks, and they Will take care of 
the situation. 

That’s all I have. Thank you very much, for permitting me to 
appear, Senator. 

Senator Bartierr. Well, Mr. Buzby, the committee wants to thank 
you very much indeed for an interesting, informative, and assuredly 
provo ‘ative statement. 

Mr. Buzpy. I wish you had time to hear or that I could tell you 
one bear story, but I am sure that time is running out. 

Senator Barrier. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Buzby. 

The chairman is now compelled to make an announcement which 
he dislikes very much to make, but it is necessary. There are many 
witnesses to be heard yet, and this list may be added to as the day 
goes along. As a matter of fact, we finished yesterday with more 
witnesses on the list than we started out with. We lost a little ground 
yesterday. 

We are compelled to conclude these hearings by this afternoon. 
The chairman would be glad to have hearings all next week. But I 
think it can be truthfully said, factually said, that not in the history 
of the U.S. Senate, ever, has a committee come to a particular State 
and spent almost 2 2’ weeks in that State, conducting hearings on vari- 
ous bills affecting that State, as has been the case here. 

We started out 2 weeks ago next Tuesday at Ketchikan, and we 
have tried to faithfully hear every witness, and we propose to do that 
now, but if we are going to accomplish it, we are going to have to 
have a time limitation, and I hope it won’t distress the witnesses too 
much if a limitation of 10 minutes for each witness is now set. 

Dr. Kessel, we are glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF BRINA KESSEL, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Dr. Kessex. Senator Bartlett and committee members, my name is 
Brina Kessel. I am head of biological sciences at the University of 
Alaska. My address is Box 211, College, Alaska. I live near Col- 
lege, where my husband and I own a home. As a citizen of Alaska, 
I would like to urge that you support the establishment of the Arctic 
Wildlife Range as ; described i in Senate bill 1899. 

I spent the summer of 1956 in the area of the proposed Arctic Wild- 
life Range, making a biological study of the Sheenjek River Valley. 
While making this study, I myself covered by foot approximately 195 
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uare miles of country, including bottomlands and mountains. An- 
other scientist in our party, George Schaller, covered about 1,000 

uare miles; at one time or another during the summer he walked 
from Old Women Creek to the headwaters of the Jago and Hulahula 
Rivers and from the East Fork of the Chandalar River to the Coleen 

e. 
Oe cdiition to my field experience in the Sheenjek River area, I 
have had considerable additional field experience north of the Arctic 
Circle. 

I have flown over the western half of the Brooks Range on caribou 
surveys; I have made biological studies on the northwest coast be- 
tween Point Hope and Kivalina, and in the vicinity of Selawik and 
Selawik Lake, and I am coauthor of a publication, “The Birds of the 
Colville River,” a river that provides the major drainage of the Arctic 
Slope of Alaska. ; 

I have heard much said at these hearings about the lack of infor- 
mation we have on the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range. I have this 
tosay in this respect : 

Scientific studies have shown that Arctic areas of North America 
exhibit considerable homogeneity, that is, the plants and animals over 
large areas are similar. This homogeneity is obvious throughout the 
Alaskan Arctic. The Sheenjek Valley, for instance, is biologically 
extremely similar to the Chandalar and Coleen Rivers. 

The eastern Brooks Range is not greatly different from the middle 
and western portions of the same range. The eastern end of the 
Arctic Slope, from what observations have been made, appears to be 
only an eastern extension of the much-studied slope farther to the 
west, and not too different from some of our coastal areas in the 
northwest. 

In other words, even though few extensive studies have been made 
within the actual limits of the proposed wildlife range, by reliable 
inference, we know a great deal about biological aspects of the Arctic 
Wildlife Range. 

The proposed geographic area for the Arctic Wildlife Range in 
northeastern Alaska is practically ideal for the expressed purposes 
of the range. 

Nowhere else in the American Arctic could as small an area be 
designated that would include such a complete cross section of typical 
Arctic and subarctic habitats, with their correspondingly typical 
plants and animals. 

Along the coast itself are the sea ducks, the eiders and scoters, loons, 
many shorebirds, whales, including the large bowhead whale, and 
polar bears. The northern edge of land is a relatively flat coastal 
plain of true Arctic tundra, characterized by many shallow lakes, 
meandering streams, seasonal flooding, and much wet and swampy 
ground. Here, one finds the nesting grounds of vast numbers of 
different waterfowl, sandpipers, plovers, phalarope, and even sandhill 
cranes. The Arctic fox and brown lemming are typical mammals 
of the coastal flats. In the drier and northern foothills, such inter- 
esting birds as the willow ptarmigan, yellow wagtail, Arctic warbler, 
and bluethroat nest, along with a host of different sparrows. 
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I know these birds don’t mean much to you people, probably but 
the yellow wagtail, Arctic warbler, and bluethroat are three species 
of birds which are Asiatic birds that nest in North America only jy 
Alaska. 

The famous collared lemming occurs commonly here, and caribou 
use this habitat extensively along with the flats and the mountains 
_ This will also be the habitat for the musk ox if it is ever to be re- 
introduced into Alaska as a wild animal. 

farther south the magnificent Brooks Range itself is the home of 
animals found only in mountain habitats—golden eagles, gvrafalcons 
wandering tattlers, horned larks, water pipit, rosy finches, Dall sheep, 
and hoary marmots. 

On the south slope of the Brooks Range, including the southern 
foothills, one finds a group of plants and animals that range exten- 
sively through Alaska’s vast interior valleys. Prominent are the 
spruce woods and the typical animals that are associated with the 
spruce, such as the pine brosbeak, boreal chickadee, ruby-crowned 
kinglet, red squirrel, and marten. , 

In transitional, shrubby areas in the southern foothills, other typical 
interior forms are found—moose, snowshoe rabbit, willow ptarmigan, 
and many kinds of sparrows. On the south slope are found grizzlies 
and wolves, which also extend northward as far as the coast; and 
the singing vole which, in North America, is found only in Alaska 
and Yukon territory. : 

This varied and typical cross section of northern habitats, deline- 
ated within the proposed boundaries of the Arctic Wildlife Range, 
only 120 by 140 miles in size, is an outstanding feature of the proposed 
area. 

Another reason that the proposed geographic site of the wildlife 
range is good, is because it includes the transition zone between two 
great North American life zones, the tundra and the coniferous 
forests. 

In this zone many northern species reach their southern limit, and 
many more southern species reach their northern limit. Because such 
species are living near the limit of their tolerance to certain environ- 
mental factors, here is the place to make scientific studies of the effects 
of these factors on the organisms involved. In this zone the spruce 
trees reach their northern limit. Ina relatively undisturbed area, such 
as the Arctic Wildlife Range, evidence of past and present climatic 
changes can be gained through a study of shifting treelines. 

The proposed site is also well chosen inasmuch as this part of our 
Alaskan Arctic has suffered fewer disturbances than any other, The 
area is not yet eriss-crossed with “weasel” trails, and proportionately 
fewer people have ever resided or built permanent structures here. 

Its relative remoteness has given it protection until now; but it will 
offer less in the future. Even now it takes less than 114 hours by 
Cessna 180 to reach the Arctic Wildlife Range from Fort Yukon. 

With the increased development of Alaska and its anticipated volume 
of tourist industry, this remoteness will afford less and less protection. 
We need the Arctic Wildlife Range now to provide such protection 
before it is too late. 
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This area in northeastern Alaska is one of great variety and unsur- 

nassed beauty. I have traveled widely in North America, E ngland, 
and the southwest Pacific, and never have I seen anything to compare 
with it. 

I believe that the best function that this area ean serve for the 
greatest number of people is as a scenic natural area of typical arctic 
and subarctic country to be maintained as such for generations to come. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Doctor. 

Were the field surveys which you mentioned made under a grant 
from some organization ¢ 

Dr. Kesseu. Yes. They were made under a grant from the New 
York Zoological Society, I believe. 

Senator BARTLETT. This is a comment rather than a question. After 
a session the other day some member of the staff said that he had 
never attended hearings where witnesses starting with the same facts 
drew such different conclusions, and I was reminded of that as you 
said, “Nowhere else in the American Arctic could as small an area be 
designated” that would include such a complete cross section. 

Perhaps if all the opponents that have been here were here to hear 
this, perhaps they would endorse this proposal very promptly for fear 
that another and Tar ger one might be made. | Laughte or. | 

You said the area is only 120 by 140 miles, and Mr. Palmer said that 
it’san area larger than the combined totals of Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. So I guess the staff member was 
right. 

Why do “weasel” trails desecrate an area such as this ? 

Dr. Kessen. It destroys the tundra over which weasels go. It pac ‘ks 
down the soil, what there is of it, and the moss, and leaves indentations 
which gather water, and different types of plants will grow there than 
grew there originally, it changes the ecological pattern in the area. 
[Pause.]| Nocomment ? 

Senator Barrierr. I was just trying to recall what was said last 
night. We talk these meetings over at night, too, you know. I said 
then T hadn’t heard the word “ecology” for several d: ays. 

Dr. Kesset. I’m sorry. 

Senator Bartierr. No, we wanted it. Well, why is it, Doctor, if 
you'll be so good as to tell us, that you bali that this ought to be 
done by the Federal, rather than the State, Government ? 

Dr. Kesseu. I feel that this area is going to be an area for all of the 
American people, and as such I feel that it perhaps should be under 
the jurisdiction of all of the American people, and hence under the 
Federal Government. 

Senator Barrierr. Is this, in your opinion, one of the last remain- 
ing natural habitats for the grizzly bear in the United States of 
America ? 

Dr. Krsset. Well, certainly in the U nited States it is, yes. 

Senator Bartrerr. You include Alaska 

Dr. Kessei. Absolutely. 

Senator Bartrierr. Then this is one of the last stands for the grizzly 
bear in its natural state, in your opinion 4 

Dr. Kressev. Yes; there are areas in the Southern States where there 
are a few grizzlies left, and they are being rigidly protected, but 
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nowhere is there the size of the population that there is here in Alaska 
because here in Alaska we still have great expanses of territory where 
the grizzly is relatively undisturbed. 

Senator Barrierr. Then your statement doesn’t apply to this par. 
ticular wildlife range area ? 

Dr. Kersset. What statement? Do you mean the 

Senator Bartierr. My question was directed to whether this range 
area itself is unique so far as the grizzly bear is concerned ? 

Dr. Kessex. Absolutely not, no; there are grizzly bears from Fair- 
banks north, in numbers; I should say from the Alaska Range north, 

Senator Bartterr. Your statement, then, refutes that made to the 
committee, incorporated in the June 30 hearings, where it was said 
this is one of the few remaining areas of the grizzly bear? 

Dr. Kessex. Yes, I think it would, as far as Alaska goes; Alaska is 
one of the few remaining areas and I feel that with the increased 
population that the grizzly bear is definitely going to be pushed back 
and if we can have this 9 million acres—I’ll say it that way—that the 
grizzly bears then will have a chance in this place to have a place to 
remain. 

Senator Barrierr. How long have you been on the faculty of the 
university, Doctor? 

Dr. Kessext. Going on 5 years now. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you very much. 

Now, Dr. Pruitt, and the next witness following Dr. Pruitt will 


be Mr. Wood and then Mrs. Wood and then Miss Hunter. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM 0. PRUITT, JR., COLLEGE, ALASKA 
Dr. Prorrr. I am Dr. William O. Pruitt, Jr., Box 282, College, 


Alaska. I live near College, Alaska, where I own my own home and 
17 acres of land. At present I am research associate in mammalogy 
in the Department of Biological Science, University of Alaska. 

I have had contact with the region of the Arctic Wildlife Range 
during the following periods: At Old John Lake—on the southern 
boundary of the range—where I have a permanent mammal study 
plot, in July 1954, in July 1956. At Kaktovik and Barter Island 
in October 1953. On the sea ice near Barter Island in the late 
winter of 1956. 

I am in favor of the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

As a biologist I have studied the ecology of mammals of Alaska 
and parts of northern Canada, and I will restrict my testimony 
mainly to a consideration of the biological necessity of the Arctic 
Wildlife Range as it is presently conceived. 

An oft-repeated, yet invalid, objection to the Arctic Wildlife 
Range has been its supposed large size. The purpose of the range 
is to preserve the wildlife and wilderness values of the region. While 
there are 32 species of land mammals in the region of the Arctic 
Wildlife Range, the species whose survival depends on such reserves 
are the polar bear, grizzly bear, wolverine, wolf, and caribou. 

To understand the biological need for this area, one must under- 
stand the concept of home range. 

Home range is a term which means the area covered by or used 
by a species in its daily life. An animal’s home range must furnish 
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it with all the necessities of life—food, shelter, contact with others 
of its species for breeding, and a nest site. A migratory species also 
has a home range which is a species home range, which furnishes it 
with the requirements for life. The existence of a suitable home 
range is an absolute necessity for the continued survival of any 
species. ; } ‘ ; 

Various species have different sizes of home ranges, depending on 
their requirements. For example, an area established for the sur- 
vival of some species of voles or mice would need to encompass a 
relatively few acres, since these animals can satisfy their life needs 
ina small area. 

For others, such as mink or otter, a long, quite narrow area, such as 
the banks of a river system, would suffice. 

Another biological concept which is necessary for the survival of 
any species has to co with a minimal population size. A population 
in nature is a group of animals that freely interbreed. In other 
words, the population forms a pool or reservoir of genetic material. 
This pool must be large enough (that is, it must furnish sufficient 
genetic variability) so that the species can survive times of genetic 
stress. Thus it is evident that a population cannot shrink below a 
certain critical number of individuals or all the protection in the 
world cannot save it from extinction. 

In the case of the grizzly bear, both Dr. Adolph Murie and Dr. 
Frederick Dean have found, in McKinley Park, that the minimum 
summer home range of these animals is about 9 or 10 miles in diameter. 
Dean also found that populations consisted of one bear per 10 or 20 
square miles and only one family per 50 or 60 square miles. 

Murie also observed one bear that traveled 24 miles in 1 day. 

In the Arctic, their home range requirements are undoubtedly larger 
than in McKinley Park, because of reduced productivity of land in 
terms of food supply. 

The Arctic is le productive than the subarctic, which in turn is less 
productive than the Temperate Zone. There are roughly 1,000 
grizzlies in the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

In the case of the polar bear, we know virtually nothing of the 
home range or population size. Because of the invasion of the Arctic 
by construction and military people, the demand for polar bears as a 
trophy has increased. So great has this demand become that the polar 
hear is well on the way to becoming an endangered species. Since 
the only known denning area under U.S. jurisdiction is within the 
Arctic Wildlife Range, this area thus becomes more valuable. 

In the case of the wolverine, we also know very little. What we 
do know indicates that it ranges widely and that individuals are not 
found in close proximity to each other. 

The best estimates of home range indicate that the size is some 30 
to40 miles in diameter. 

Regarding the wolf, I would strongly recommend that the members 
of this committee read “Arctic Wild” by Lois Crisler. 

This famous book demonstrates the personal satisfaction to be 
found in observation of such creatures under wilderness conditions. 

As I have noted in a review (“The Beaver,” 1959, p. 55) : 


A book such as this, which could have been written only because wilderness 
exists, is of more value to the human race than all the gold mines in the North. 
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In northern Wisconsin, D. Q. Thompson observed a population 
density of one wolf per 40 to 50 square miles. I. McT. Cowan, in Jas. 
per and Banff National Parks, reported a population density of one 
wolf per 90 to 110 square miles. These are reports from the temperate 
zones. 

In southern district of Keewatin, Francis Harper reported an 
en of a wolf with an apparent oe range some 40 miles across. 

Calculations from data collected by J. P. Kelsall in the Northwest 
Territories indicate a home range of 100 square miles for wolves, 
Adolph Murie has observed that wolves in Me Kinley Park had a home 
range of at least 50 miles across. From these data it is clear that the 
wolf requires a home range of at least 50 square miles and possibly 
100, 

The accompanying map shows the pattern of migration routes of 
the Barren Ground caribou on the mainland of North America. The 
total mainland population of this species is about 600,000, of which 
500,000 are in Alaska. At the turn of the century the total mainland 
population, by best estimates, was about 284 million. The Barren 
(orund caribou is definite ‘ly an endangered species, not only in Cans da, 
but in Alaska as well. 

When dealing with the caribou we can speak with some degree of 
assurance on home range and population size. Being a migratory 
animal, the caribou has no individual home range but there are 1 ‘egional 
populations which have some degree of discreteness. 

The map indicates the general pattern of caribou movements in the 
region of the Arctic Wildlife Range and in northern Yukon. 

While investigating the Barren Ground caribou in the Canadian 
north, I have followed them on an annual migration of over 1,000 
miles. In mountainous regions this annual distance is reduced some- 
what because the animals are able to satisfy their life requirements 
by altitudinal movements. Nonetheless, the annual migration of the 
Arctic Wildlife Range caribou is some 800 to 1,000 miles. The known 
population of car ibou in this region is about 25,000 individuals. 

Thus we see that the 9 million acres of the Arctic Wildlife Range is 
entirely compatible with its stated biological purpose. Indeed, it is 
not optimal in size, but minimal. 

It would not be out of line to mention now the fact that when 
Alaska accepted statehood, it accepted not only the supposed advan- 
tages and privileges of this status, but it also accepted the awesome 
responsibility of planning wisely for the needs of future generations. 

Establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range is in accord with this 
wise planning. 

I might also mention that the politician acts for today’s quick 
gain, the statesman acts for the good of the next generation. Our 
Senators and Represent: Lives have not only the responsibility of repre- 
senting Alaska in Congress, but they now have the added _responsi- 
bility of wisely planning for the needs of all the people of the United 
States. A; 

Since I have shown that the size of the Arctic Wildlife Range !s 
justified, I would like to include in my testimony a copy of a letter 
to me from Senator Bartlett, dated March 3, 1959, in which he stated, 
relative to the Arctic Wildlife Range: “I certainly would not oppose it 
if it can be demonstrated that so much land is needed.” 
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I would also like to include a copy of a letter to me from Repre- 
sentative Rivers, dated March 10, 1959, in which he stated, relative 
to the Al: ska Arctic Wildlife Range: “You have conv inced me that 
same 1S justified.” 

Because of the above statements I now anticipate your support of 

S, 1899 and the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Senator Bartrierr. Thank you, Doctor. 

(Letters referred to by Dr. Pruitt follow: 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
March 8, 1959. 
Mr. WitttAM O. Pruitt, Jr., 
College, Alaska. 

DeaR Mr. Pruirr: Thank you very much for your letter of February 18. As 
yet, Secretary Seaton has not submitted to Congress his proposed legislative 
request for withdrawal of some 9 million acres in northeastern Alaska. I believe 
that this matter should be thoroughly investigated by the Congress. I certainly 
would not oppose it if it can be demonstrated that so much land is needed. This 
is as much land as the total acreage of the States of Connecticut and Vermont 
combined. I am opposed to the withdrawal of large tracts of land in Alaska 
merely because they are available. I very much appreciate your views on this. 

With best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BARTLETT. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1959. 
Mr. WILLIAM O. Pruitt, Jr. 
College, Alaska. 

Deak Mr. Pruitt: Thank you for your very adequate letter of March 6 on 
the subject of a wilderness area which would be in the northeast part of Alaska. 
You have convinced me that same is justified. 

I must state nevertheless that I have an ulterior purpose, which is to the effect 
that this large wilderness area, as proposed would be ammunition against future 
withdrawals in other parts of Alaska. The matter of military reservations is 
well in hand as under present law the military must have an act of Congress 
to authorize withdrawal of any particular area exceeding 5,000 acres. 

With sincere good wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Ratpn J. RIVERs, 
Member of Congress. 
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Senator Barrietr. You said that the polar bear is well on the way 
to becoming an endangered species. It is my recollection that this 
does not conform with the information given me only this year by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. I have been worried about the polar 
pear for several years, very seriously worried, and if I recall correctly 
the Fish and Wildlife Service informed me this year that the present 
take of polar bear is not such as to cause concern that the species might 
be exterminated. 

Do you care to comment on that? 

Dr. Prourrr. I would say 

Senator Barrierr. Let me state it in other terms. 

You made the positive statement on the one side and the Fish and 
Wildlife, if my memory is correct, on the other. How are laymen to 
know—because their conclusions are reached by biologists too. 

Dr. Prurrr. I speak of the polar bear in terms of the world popula- 
tion, as a biologist, not in terms of the management or the admin- 
istration of wildlife management in what is rather, what is actually 
rather a restricted portion of the wildlife range. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, I think you are absolutely right. We 
have to look upon it in terms of the world population, or we won’t 
be getting a correct look, will we? 

Dr. Prurrr. That’s right. Particularly with this species. With 
other species we can afford to be fairly provincial since their distribu- 
tion is within our boundaries, but for things such as the caribou and 
the polar bear, particularly northern creatures, we can’t afford that. 

Senator Bartierr. Doctor, do we have any evidence at all which 
would demonstrate in what manner and under what circumstances a 
polar bear from our side might cross over to Siberia and the other way 
around ¢ 

Dr. Prurrr. That could only be done with marked individuals, and 
to date I do not know of any successful markings. There may possibly 
have been some which have not been reported in the literature, but I 
do not know of them. 

Senator Bartiterr. Would you assume, without any scientific data 
tosubstantiate what you say, that there is a considerable crossing over ? 

Dr. Prorrr. Yes. There is not only a crossing over, but from my 
understanding of the literature on bears it is that there is a slow, 
more or less swirl, as it were, of bear population around the Polar 
Basin. 

Senator Barrierr. I won’t comment upon the book, “Arctic Wild”; 
it seems to me we had a review of your review before you appeared. 
[Laughter. | 

You read there— 

A book such as this, which could have been written only because wilderness 
éxists, is of more value to the human race than all the gold mines in the 
North. 

Were those your words? 

Dr. Prurrr. Yes, and I certainly do believe that. 

_Senator Barrierr. Worth more than one gold mine I know of, in my 
lifetime. [Laughter.] 

Why do you say, Doctor, that the Barren Ground caribou is defi- 
nitely an endangered species? 
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Dr. Prurrr. For several reasons. First, surely because of the 
tremendous decrease in numbers of this animal, on the continentw ide 
bas SIs. 

And second, because of the destruction of the habitat, particul; arly 
the winter range. 

Senator Bartierr. What is dest roying that winter range ? 

Dr. Prerrr. Human activity. 

The caribou is what is usually considered a “climax animal”—that 
is, it is dependent upon a vegetational association which is the stable 
condition. It’s the climax of a long succession of vegetational ch; anges, 

Senator B. aRTLETT. Numbers of ‘caribou in Alaska are now ine reas- 
ing, decreasing, or remaining stationary, in your opinion ? 

Dr. Prurrr. I do not know what the year-to-year counts are. 

Senator Barrierr. No, of course not, but in a generality. 

Dr. Prurrr. In a generality I would say that over a long term the 
have probably been decreasing. There have been and undoubtedly 
are more or less minor population fluctuations which has brought the 
population up. 

Senator Barriterr. Would you agree or disagree that there were 
enormous fluctuations in population. between 1930, we shall say, and 
1945? 

Dr. Prurrr. There were population fluctuations; whether they were 
enormous would depend upon what your definition of enormous is, 
the same as the size of the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, I’m trying to recall, and probably not 
doing too well at it, some statements that were given to me by Federal 
and other officials, "who said that the numbers were very drastically 
reduced during those years, and now there’s some buildup occurring. 

Dr. Prurrr. In general, that would be a fairly good picture of it, 
yes. 

Senator Bartierr. But you wouldn’t say at this point as to any 
long-term conclusion that the buildup will continue ? 

Dr. Prurrr. No. If it did, it would be contrary to the history of 

caribou populations in the rest of North America. Alaskan popula- 
tions fit fairly well into the picture. 

Senator Barrierr. Some have said predators were responsible for 
the decreases; we have heard that denied and have had witnesses as- 
sign overgrazing as the cause. 

‘Do you have any conclusion ? 

Dr. Prurrr. Well, I have heard many reasons advanced, including 
sunspots and comets and things like that, too. I think it is fairly 
well known that there are probably a number of causes, but the most 
important cause for the decline in the Barren Ground caribou has 
been destruction of the winter range, particularly by fire. 

Senator Bartierr. I merely want to say to you, Doctor, in conclu- 
sion, that I have no reason to alter the statements made in my letter to 
you which you quoted, and in which I said I certainly would not 
oppose it, this being the Arctic Wildlife Range, if it can be demon- 
strated that so muc h land is needed. 

Thank you, sir, for a rather new approach to the whole problem. 

Mr. W ood, we're glad to have you here, sir. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you, Senator. 
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STATEMENT OF MORTON S. WOOD, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Iam Morton 8. Wood of College, Alaska, owner, Wilderness Tour- 
ist Camp, bordering Mount McKinley National Park. I came to 
Alaska first in 1946, and have been in permanent residence here since 
1951. I own and operate a wilderness tourist camp In the Kantishna 
country, on the border of Mount McKinley National Park. I am also 
astudent at the University of Alaska. ' 

Senator Bartlett and n:embers of the committee, I wish to go on 
record as favoring the establishment. of the 9-million-acre Arctic 
Wildlife Range proposed in Senate bill 1899, as I believe it is and 
can become of great scientific, recreational, and esthetic value to 
Alaska and to the Nation as a whole. ' j 

The arctic environment of this area, its large, still relatively 1n- 
tact caribou herds that roam the area, as well as its other species of 
wildlife, make this an utterly unique area which is eminently worthy 
of our protection. oa 

The opposition argues that Alaska has plenty of wilderness and that 
we don't need to protect any of it. 

I submit that this argument is completely fallacious. When the 
time comes, as I can assure you it will, that we no longer have large 
unspoiled areas of wilderness, then it will long since have been too 
Jate to save any of it. 

When our first national parks were set aside in the late 19th cen- 
tury, the wilderness of the American West seemed just as limitless 
and remote as that of Alaska seems to us today. 

Today the pressure on many of these parks is so great that park 
visitors are limited in the length of time they can camp in these areas, 
and traffic control becomes a major problem. This has happened in 
only 50 to 70 years. There is now a crying need for more recreational 
and wilderness areas in many of the States, but it is now too late to 
acquire more land for these purposes because its unit value has in- 
creased too much, 

True, our climate is far less hospitable than that of the other States, 
and our population growth rate may be slower, but we should re- 
member that Alaska is now the last place under the American flag 
to which people can come to find and develop new land, and this fact 
alone is drawing large numbers of people from the States to Alaska 
every year. 

This changes the picture as regards Alaska’s population growth. 
We call Alaska America’s last frontier, and we give a great. deal 
of lipservice to this romantic idea, yet we do little to preserve a 
remnant of this much talked about frontier. Can’t we see at a glance 
what has happened to all the other frontiers we had 2 

They are gone. They can never be brought back. 

The opposition claims that there is too much withdrawn land in 
Alaska. I think it is very important to distinguish between land 
which is withdrawn from the people and land which is withdrawn for 
the people. 

The Arctic Wildlife Range is not in any sense to be compared with 
amilitary withdrawal, for example, which excludes use of the area. 
Asan Alaskan, I don’t want to see another square inch of my State 
withdrawn from use any more than the next fellow, but a protected 
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status for the magnificent Brooks Range country, on the contrary 
assures me that some day when I have the opportunity to visit and 
explore it, it will still be here in its original beautiful state, and not 
littered with cans, junk, gas drums, refuse from the military, olq 
shacks and cat trails, as is such much of Alaska. 5 

I am not speaking here just for myself, either, but for hundreds 
of people who will be seeking areas just such as this for a meaning. 
ful wilderness experience. ri 

It would never occur to anyone that our national parks are “with. 
drawn from the people.” The crowds of people visiting them all the 
time make it obvious that this is the highest use of this land. 

The only difference in our case today is that the crowds of people 
aren’t here yet. 

When they are, it will be too late. It took imagination and Vision 
to see the need of these parks when they were established. There 
was no apparent need for them at that time, and the crowds of people 
were not there then, either. We can never go backward and create a 
wilderness area or a caribou herd once it has been destroyed. We 
have to protect it now, while there is still time. 

Gentlemen, I am in the tourist business, and for 214 months every 
summer we do little else but talk to tourists from the States, who 
come here, and believe me, we get a pretty good idea of why they come 
here and what they are seeking. 

They are here because they have heard that Alaska is different from 
the States, the rest of the States, because they want to see a country 
that has not been completely changed by man. They have never seen 
a caribous or a grizzly bear or a wolf in all their lives, in most cases, 
And they know that they can’t see one in the States, but there is still 
a chance to see these animals here. 

We are fortunate in having Mount McKinley National Park but as 
the travel to Alaska increases year by year, even this great park will 
not be adequate to assure those desiring it a true glimpse of unspoiled, 
unchanged Alaskan scenery and wildlife. 

One who constantly works with tourists from the States, as we do, 
can’t help being impressed by the awe and wonder that these people 
show upon seeing a heard of caribou, or a grizzly bear, or a band of 
Dall sheep. 

I am constantly reminded what a priceless treasure Alaska has in its 
wildlife and scenery. It is the greatest thing Alaska has to offer, 
and, if we are wise in our use of this great resource, it will be there for 
us and those who follow us to enjoy as a source of inspiration for 
generations to come. 

One of the miners yesterday said the conservationists were selfish 
to want. this wildlife range. I submit, sirs, that the shoe is on the 
other foot. What the miners are apparently objecting to is any con- 
trol measures whatever. They want unrestricted carte blanche to 
exploit the area, and the wildlife range would benefit all of the people 
in Alaska and the United States. 

I also think that Mr. Snedden and the Daily News-Miner should 
be congratulated on their farsighted and public-spirited stand on this 
issue, 

I thank you for the opportunity of presenting my views, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Wood. 
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I predict that there is going to be a very aggravating winter out at 
the University of Alaska, and I recommend to President Patty that 
he erect a wall between the mining and the geological departments and 
the biology departments. [ Laughter. | 

Of course you would want to be on the side of the biologists, Mr. 
Wood. Thank you very much. Mrs. Wood? We will hear from 
Mrs. Wood and Miss Hunter, and then we will take a recess. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. VIRGINIA HILL WOOD, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Mrs. Woop. Senator Bartlett and members of the committee, I am 
Virginia Hill Wood. I have lived in Alaska since 1946. My pres- 
ent address is Box 526, College. 

My husband and I are yearround residents here, owning our own 
cabin, which we built, near College, and we own our own business here. 
We have pee built and also operate Camp Denali, a wilderness 
camp on the north boundary of Mount McKinley National Park, at the 
Kantishna entrance to the park. 

I wish to go on record at these hearings as being in favor of the 
establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range as proposed in Senate bill 
No. 1899, for the following reasons: 

First, although there are other parks and monuments and game 
refuges in Alaska, this would be unique, as it would be the only one 
that would encompass a true Arctic tundra complex and that has all 
of the Arctic animals, including the caribou, moose, sheep, wolverine, 
wolf, lynx, grizzly bear, and polar bear. In no other reserve under 
the U.S. flag can all of these be found. 

And I would like to say that it seems to me that testimony by miners, 
geologists, or mining engineers on the numbers, condition, or manage- 
ment of wildlife is about as reliable as testimony by biologists or 
professional wildlife men on minerals or mining methods. You see 
what you are trained to see and interpret. [ Laughter. ] 

Second, wilderness area, with limited access, is of the highest impor- 
tance to science as a standard of reference—a natural laboratory where 
biologists of today and the future can study to find the answers to the 
recurring question: What was the natural order before man changed 
it? LTimagine that those more qualified than I will go into more detail 
on the implications of this in their testimony here—I believe some 
have already gone into detail on this. 

Third, the startling population increase, the fact that more people 
have and will have increasingly more money more leisure time, and 
faster means of transportation, points up the need for establishing 
at this time sanctuaries to take care of man’s pressing need for adven- 
ture, for solitude, beauty, space and simplicity of living during his 
vacation as a relief and contrast to the increasing urbanization and 
hectic tempo of living that is inevitable in our expanding industrial 
and technical world. 

We who have pioneered in Alaska are perhaps too involved in coping 
with the problems of living up here to realize that most other Amer- 
leans not only want to get out into wilderness—they need to. 

The rising cry for more wilderness areas, national parks, and recre- 
ation sites is more than the pleas of a few starry nt nature lovers or 
bird watchers—it is a changing trend in values for a Nation that is 
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finding material goals and higher standards of living not the whole 
answer to the quest for the good life. 

What brings the floods of tourists to Alaska is not our deluxe accom- 
modations, commercialized amusements, or even just our scenery 
which is equaled in some respects in the Pacific Northwest, the Alps, 
or Norway. It is the psychological lift the visitor gets, whether. or 
not he gets far from his car, train, bus, or boat, knowing that beyond 
that ridge, across the valley, behind that mountain peak, there are no 
roads, powerlines, or people, just moose, caribou, bears, and virgin 
country. 

Statistics show that already the trend is away from overpopulated 
areas as vacation spots. In 1957 California and Florida both re- 
ported a decrease in tourist trade, while Arizona, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska had an increase. Overcrowded Yosemite 
and Yellowstone Parks found the 1958 attendance down 10 percent, 
while attendance increased at the not-so-tame parks. 

In 1951 we started Camp Denali on the north boundary of Mount 
McKinley National Park in the Kantishna area 

We were told we would never be successful out there because we 
were too remote and the traveling public didn’t want to rough it. 

Last summer we had more business than we could handle : and the 
gist of the hundreds of letters we receive during the winter from our 
past guests is: “Don’t let Camp Denali get too civilized.” 

World population has doubled since 1900 and will double again 
before the year 2000. In 1916, which is about as far in the past as 
the year 2000 is in the future, there were 400,000 visits to national 
parks in the United States of America. (Parks were first set aside 
in the 1870’s.) In 1946 there were 24 million visits, and in 1958, 
60 million. 

Visits to national forests have increased in about the same rate, 
Visits to State parks have increased from approximately 37 million 
in 1930 to 200 million in 1958. 

Visits to Federal wildlife refuges have increased at the annual rate 
of 12 percent since World War II. 

I got these statistics from a survey made by Marion Clausen. They 
were published in the American Forestry magazine, and also in the 
National Parks magazine. He’s, I believe, on the board of the Out- 
door Resources Council. 

McKinley Park, established in 1917 and visited by few until re- 
cently, had over 20,000 visitors last summer. 

Fourth, the economic benefits to Alaska if we set aside this area 
as a wildlife range will, in the long run, exceed any other use to which 
the land may be put. The esthetic, spiritual, recreational, and educa- 
tional values of such an area are those one cannot put a price tag on 
any more than one can on a sunset, a piece of poetry, a symphony, 
ora friendship. 

But, if issues must be ev: aluated in terms of the marketplace to 
convince the businessman, then I believe an appr aisal of the statis- 
tics of our tourist. income in comparison to other industries in Alaska 
ought to be convincing enough. 

And I would like to submit this, “Your Stake in Alaska’s Wildlife 
and Wilderness,” which was an attempt to measure the immeasurable 
by Lowell Sumner, a member of the Park Service, and in which he 
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attempts to evaluate in terms of dollars and cents what wildlife and 
recreation mean in Alaska. 

Senator Barrierr. This will be accepted for the file, and the chair- 
man will add that the foreword is by one John L. Bue ‘kley. 

Alaska’s wildlife and_w ilderness—*Your Stake in Ak iska’s Wild- 
lifeand Wilderness,” by Lowell Sumner. 

Mrs. Woop. Alaska’s wilderness and wildlife will become its most 

valuable asset economically as wild country disappears elsewhere— 
if we conserve it now. And we don’t have to invest vast sums to 
develop this asset ; just maintain the status quo. 

Every dollar the tourist or recreationist spends stays here. It 
doesn’t go to a corporation in New York or Texas, nor are the profits 
pocketed by seasonal workers who spend them in the “lower 48.” 
Wildlife, scenery, and wilderness require no upkeep and they are assets 
that are self- perpetuating so the thousandth person to use them 
leaves them just as intact as the first, if they are used in the sense 
that this bill provides. Minerals are a one-shot deal: when they are 
gone, they are gone. 


Who, specific cally , stands to gain economically by this proposed wild- 
life range ? 

Among others, the outfitters who will supply equipment for expedi- 
tions into this area, as they do in the canoe country of Canada and 
Maine, or the packhorse country of the West; the guides, and these 
can well be natives to create a new and fitting career for them; the 
bush plane operators, who must furnish the transportation to the 
wildlife range, and all the merchants who will serve the needs of the 
traveler in Alaska as he journeys to the jumping-off place for his 
wilderness experience. 

Lastly, wilderness and the wildlife that enhance it 


‘annot be created 
once it is gone. 


It cannot be limited to a small area by its very nature. 

Science cannot. create a substitute for it as it can other commodities. 
Always befor e in history there have been new frontiers to push on 

to: First the New Hemisphere, then the West, and finally the North, 


to which those who found life too crowded, exploited, and regulated 
could go. 


Now we have come to the end of the line. 

We Alaskans must reconcile our pioneering philosophy of conquer, 
cut, shoot, plow, mine, and move on, to the realization that the wild 
country that lies now in Alaska is all there is left under our flag. 

Those who see the wildlife range as a threat to their individual 
rights refuse to face the fact that unless we preserve some of our 
wild land and wild animals now, the Alaska of the tundra expanses, 
silent forests, and nameless peaks inhabited only by the caribou, 
moose, bear, sheep, wolf, and other wilderness creatures can oa come a 
myth found only in books, movies, and small boys’ imaginations as 
the Wild West is now. And I regret as much ‘as anyone that the 
frontier, by its very definition, can only be a transitory thing. 

The wilderness that we have conquered and squandered in our con- 
quest of new lands has produced the traditions of the pioneer that 
we want to think still prevail: freedom, opportunity, adventure, and 
resourceful, rugged individuals. 
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These qualities can still be nurtured in generations of the future 
if we are farsighted and wise enough to set aside this wild country 
immediately and spare it from the exploitations of a few for the lasting 
benefit of the many. 

Senator Bartrierr. Thank you, Mrs. Wood. 

That, in my opinion, was an exceptionally well prepared and well 
presented paper. 

I take it that if the range is established, you wouldn’t want to see 
too many of man’s activities carried on there, such as mining? 

Mrs. Woop. Personally, I feel that perhaps mining might be de- 
structive, but I think that this is a democracy, and if it can be shown 
that mining and the wildlife range which is to be set up—this is now 
being considered as a wildlife reserve, and not as a national park—I 
think the two can be compatible. 

If the miners insists that they cannot use it, unless they are to have 
absolute carte blanche to strip, to build, to take their bulldozers across 
country, then I think it is up to future generations to decide in the 
light of what is the best use of the land if mining should be altogether 
prohibited at a future date. Or it may be that some national emer- 
gency that—if we got down to our last mineral, which we certainly 
are not now, we're none of us suffering in our economy at. least. on 
that score now—I don’t think we have to consider that the United 
States is going to fall flat on her face because we haven’t mined our last 
mineral—I think that if that should occur, then future generations 
might decide that we don’t need the caribou; we need the mines. 

But I think that right now that we can afford both. 

Senator Barrierr. You’ve made the most fetching propaganda 
pitch here on page 3 of your statement, as presented by you, of—pre- 
sented by any of the proponents, because you’ve run in the guides, 
and the merchants, and the outfitters, and almost everyone else. I 
think you’re going to have most of them on your side, Mrs. Wood. 

We will read that and reflect upon it. Thanks very much. 

(Following is a supplement: al statement of Mrs. Virginia Wood, 
covering observations on mining regulations in Mount McKinley 
Park :) 

Regarding mining regulations in McKinley Park, when McKinley Park was set 
aside in 1917 mining was the chief industry in Alaska. The primary reason for 
its being established was to protect the magnificent wildlife there from the 
slaughtering of “market hunters,’ who sold the meat to the mining camps and 
to Fairbanks. 

There was no railroad then, and few thought about it much as a tourist or 
recreational mecca. For years some mining and lots of prospecting did take 
place within the park with no conflict, even to the prospectors taking game 
when they needed it for food. 

(I knew O. M. Grant, who had the Copper Mountain or Mount EFielson claim, 
and Harold Herning, who now has it. Neither [Mr. Grant died in 1954] ever 
mentioned to us any difficulties with park regulation. Mr. Herning was allowed 
in 1955 to use tracks and a “cat” to make a road from the park highway across 
the Thoroughfare River bar to haul in logs for a cabin he built on this claim.) 

In 1922 the railroad came through the east boundary of the park, and in 
1938 the road was completed from the railroad through the park to the mining 
settlement of Kantishna. Miners used this road to haul out ore. Mining came 
to a halt because there was little ore left that was economically worth taking 
out, not because they weren’t allowed to use the park road. There are at 
present two small summer placer operations in Kantishna and they use the 
ark road for what little hauling they do. 
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However, public feeling is changing about mining in parks. The reason 
that the Park Service is now becoming more stringent in allowing anybody to 
start across country with a bulldozer or to scar the land along the road is not 
just arbitrary Government bureaucratic interference with mining, but because 
the public which pays the taxes to maintain the parks is getting pretty par- 
ticular about their property. 

We spend the summer driving people back and forth over the park road 
and taking them for guided hikes and trips in this area. We know pretty much 
what the feelings are. 

Mining men have testified here that economic mining practices necessitate 
scarring the land. They have expressed need for stripping, roadbuilding, use 
of cats and tracked vehicles and for construction. 

Look at any mining operation and see for yourself. There are few if any 
trees to hide it in tundra areas. 

Two years ago a company from Anchorage calling themselves the West 
McKinley Park Sand & Gravel Co. staked out a hill near Wonder Lake under 
mining laws for quarrying purposes. This would have left an ugly scar right 
in the heart of the most scenic part of the park—this would have been the 
foreground for picture postal cards you see with Wonder Lake reflecting Mount 
McKinley. 

Luckily, the Park Service was able to stop this before much damage was 
done. I mention this to show why there would have to be control of some 
sort over what can be done in the name of mining and prospecting. A few 
greedy men or one machine can ruin what took eons to make for all time for 
all people thereafter. 

Testimony by mining interests that the wildlife range is so remote it would 
remain a wilderness anyway is hardly consistent with their objection to the 
present provisions of the Arctic wildlife bill, because they wouldn’t be allowed 
to develop their operations efficiently. 

If some sort of protection is given the area in question now, then we can 
hope there will evolve eventually some sort of a land ethics among the miners 
themselves so that their own good taste will dictate their land manners as they 
seem to do in the northern European countries. 


Senator Barrierr. Miss Hunter? And after Miss Hunter has 
testified, the chairman would like to call a short recess, and then I 
want to call Dr. Pruitt, recall Dr. Pruitt for a question or two, and 
then the witnesses to follow Dr. Pruitt will be John Thompson, Leslie 
Viereck, Gerald Vogelsang, and Frank Griffin, in that order. 

Miss Hunrer. Before I begin, Senator Bartlett and members of 
the committee, I would like to present a couple of letters I have here 
in favor of the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

One is from Charles J. Ott, of McKinley Park. He is a very well- 
known wildlife photographer; you have probably seen some of his 
pictures. 

Senator Barruerr. It will be accepted—favorable or unfavorable. 

Miss Hunter. Favorable. 

(Letter follows :) 

McKINLey Park, ALASKA, October 23, 1959. 
Re public hearing on proposed wildlife range in northeastern Alaska, Senate 
bill S. 1899. 

GENTLEMEN : I wish to go on record as being wholeheartedly in favor of the 
establishment of this wildlife range. I believe it is a step in the right direction. 

I know that the isolation of the area and the low rate of use are used as 
arguments against the proposed range. But you need only look at Yellowstone— 
how many visitors did it have before it was set aside as a park? Look at it now. 

Also it is our duty to think of future generations—not just of ourselves and 
our petty wants. Future generations will also want to see some of this country 
as God created it. They, too, will want to see the caribou, the moose, and 
grizzly. They will want to hear the wolf howl, and hear the gay laughter of 


the mountain streams. It is our duty to see that some of these things are saved 
for them. 


CHARLES J. Ort. 
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Miss Hunvrer. And I have a letter from Donald L. Hulshizer, who 
is a bush pilot for Wein Airlines. He has probably spent as much 
time as any pilot for Alaska up in this area, and he is in favor. 

Senator Barrierr. It will be accepted for the record. 

(Letter from Donald L. Hulshizer follows :) 

GENTLEMEN : I am in favor of establishing the 9 million acre wildlife refuge jp 
northeast Alaska as proposed by the wilderness society. 

I have spent considerable time in that area as a bush pilot with scientific 
parties and a few prospectors. 

I have seen caribou there by the thousands, along with the grizzly bear, 
mountain sheep, and the wolves that roam in that area. 

The area has a clean, natural ruggedness that I think should be preserved for 
future generations. 


Sincerely yours, 
DoNnALD L. HULSHIZER. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA. 


STATEMENT OF CELIA HUNTER, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Miss Hunter. Senator Bartlett, and members of the committee, my 
name is Celia Hunter. My address is Box 526, College, Alaska. 

I have been a resident of Alaska for 12 years. 

I am a landowner with a cabin and property 3 miles from College, 
a taxpayer and voter in the State of Alaska. I have been assoc iated 
with the tour and travel business in Alaska since 1947, and am at 
present a partner in Camp Denali, a wilderness camp situated at the 
Kantishna entrance to Mount McKinley National Park. 

I take this opportunity of placing myself on record as favoring 
immediate establishment of the Arctic W ildlife Range by means of 
Senate bill 1899. My reasons for this decision have been fully covered 
in the testimony of several of the preceding witnesses, such as Forbes 
Baker, Dr. Eleanor Viereck, and Glenn DeSpain. Perhaps it is 
enough tosay that I am not a miner 

I realize that Alaska is considered to be a mining State—mining is 
our tradition and the first justification for exploration and settlement. 

But I submit that the mining interests are no longer in a position 
to dominate this State’s thinking. 

It. is becoming a case of the tail wagging the dog. 

A recent survey covering the revenue “derived from various myner! 
tries in the State of Alaska showed the following totals for the yea 
1957 : 


Military construction____- a a $96, 000. 000 


79, O00, 000 


ih easel ds nese bn ag 
I ae a a aaa cite ia Gos itnescancan. eee a 
cel cava acer dnincin cs lp ca spine Walnaleiaia ip Eicncamidedaeanaan esata _. 29, 000, 000 


Forest products____---___- i a I a ac a al _.. 28, 000, 000 


The years 1958 and 1959 have seen tourist income at least doubled, 
and estimates as high as triple the 1957 figures have been given by the 
tourist industry. 

And yet, in spite of the decline in importance of mining, and the 
increasing emphasis on tourism, the anon tone of our State adminis- 


tration is set by the mining interests. 
Our officials categorically oppose all types of withdrawals on the 


grounds that miners must have free access to any and all of the min- 
erals which might be available, this in spite of the fact that today 
many known ore deposits are not being worked. 
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The reason they aren’t being worked is because it isn’t economically 
feasible—I think Mr. Crawford's testimony verified this. : 

Realizing this opposition, proponents of the measure—Senate bill 
1899—have bent over backward to incorporate the demands of the 
mining interests in this present bill. 

It is a fact that the Secretary of the Interior has the authority to 
set this area aside as a wildlife range by proclamation, with the 
alternative of excluding mining completely, or of permitting mining 
under the existing laws of the State of Alaska. 

Those who seek establishment of the wildlife range place preserva- 
tion of habitat high in importance among reasons for setting it aside, 
and could not acquiesce to mining if the surface right to land on 
which minerals were located and mined should reside with the miners. 
This situation would invalidate the purpose for which the range is 
designed. 

However, they have offered a generous compromise, by means of 
Senate bill No, 1899, by which prospecting and mining are expressly 
permitted within the range, but under which the surafce rights to the 
land are retained by the Federal Government, with the miner oc- 
cupying the land only so long as actual mining is in progress. 

But still the miners protest. Now, instead of protesting that pros- 
pecting and mining will not be permitted—because the bill specifically 
states that it must be allowed—they complain that Government regu- 
lations will make it difficult to prospect and mine. 

Asa citizen, I ask: What do the mining interests want? 

Apparently only the absence of any restraint whatsoever on their 
activities will satisfy them. 

We have at present concrete examples of actual prospecting and 
mining within Government preserves. The oil drilling on the Kenai 
is largely within the confines of the Kenai National Moose Range, 
a wildlife range similar to the one we are seeking to establish. Ad- 
justments have been made, compromises and interpretations have been 
worked out, and drilling and production of oil are proceeding. 

The same is true of Glacier Bay National Monument, an area with 
a policy toward mining similar to the one proposed for the Arctic 
Wildlife Range. 

At the present time prospecting is in progress in this area. It 
should be mentioned that a Government regulation which forbade 
the landing of float planes on lakes within the monument was chal- 
lenged by companies interested in prospecting the area, and an adjust- 
ment was worked out within the past few days, making it possible 
for the planes to be used. 

Does this sound as though the Government is a completely un- 
bending and relentless regulatory agency ? 

I think it should be emphasized that whenever regulations are set 
up which are designed to control methods and practices of prospectors 
and miners within the boundaries of national preserves of all sorts, 
particularly in regard to the use of planes and helicopters, it is done 
in order to preserve the primary values of these preserves. And I feel 
that the primary values have been agreed upon by the people, and are 
not set by the administration which attempts to implement them. 
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I have also heard the argument advanced that it is undemocratic to 
set aside such an isolated wilderness area because too few people would 
be able to visit it. 

As a comment on this, I would like to repeat here the words of Aldo 
Leopold, the founder of Scientific Game Management, in his book, 
“Sand County Almanac,” I quote: 

There are those who decray wilderness sports as undemocratic because the 
recreational carrying capacity of a wilderness is small, as compared with a 
golf links or a tourist camp. The basic error in such argument is that it applies 
the philosophy of mass production to what is intended to counteract mass pro- 
duction. The value of recreation is not a matter of ciphers. Recreation is 
valuable in proportion to the intensity of its experiences, and to the degree to 
which it differs from and contrasts with workaday life. By these criteria, 
mechanized outings are at best a milk-and-water affair. 


A democracy is set up to provide protection for the rights of 
minorities as well as for the rights of majorities. ; 

The truth is that at the present time, people who seek wilderness 
pleasures are increasing in number so rapidly that their needs must be 
considered in any fair evaluation of land use. 

And lastly, there is the matter of the area involved in this with- 
drawal. 

The questioning before this committee in the Washington, D.C., 
hearings has sought to establish the fact that the area involved is 
excessive, both for the purpose for which it is intended and in propor- 
tion to the size of the State of Alaska. 

The scientific need for a wildlife range of this size can best be 
covered by wildlife biologists. From the standpoint of a citizen of 
the State of Alaska, I submit that it is a question of the best choice of 
uses to which this land could be put. ‘Though it is large, it is not the 
largest preserve in existence in the world at this time as following 
tabulations will show: 

The Arctic Islands Preserve, Northwest Territories, Canada, has 
1,109,130,000 acres. This huge preserve totals 772,302 square miles of 
land and 960,714 square miles of sea. 

Wood Buffalo Park, Alberta and Northwest Territories, Canada, 
has 10,880,000 acres. 

Thelon Game Sanctuary, Canada, has 9,700,000 acres. 

Peel River Preserve, Northwest Territory, Canada, has 4,672,000 
acres. 

Tsavo National Park, Kenya, East Africa, has 5,120,000 acres. 

Kruger National Park, Transvaal, Union of South Africa, has 
5,097,000 acres. 

Pare National Albert, Belgian Congo, Africa, has 2,500,000 acres. 

Desert Game Range, Nevada, United States, has 2 million acres. 

Fort Peck Game Range, Montana, United States, has 946,987 
acres. 

Red Lake State Game Refuge, Minnesota, United States, has 
434,570 acres. 

I am attaching more detailed information on these preserves as 
part of this statement for the record. yore 

And I wonder if it would be in order to also present the editorial 
from the News-Miner as of yesterday, in connection with this? 

Senator Bartietr. It will be accepted for the record. 

(The above-mentioned editorial follows :) 
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{Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, Oct 30, 1959] 


Too Bia? Too Soon?—No! 


(An editorial) 


On the question of the Arctic Wildlife Range, many Alaskans have asked— 
and are entitled to ask—what’s in it for us? 

Residents of other States have already found the answer to that in the way 
their game ranges, refuges, parks, and preserves have become sources of ever- 
growing tourist revenue and centers of recreation for millions. 

Here are a few examples. 

The Fort Peck Game Range in Montana covering an area of 245,000 acres 
drew 138,000 visitors in 1958. This included 14,400 for hunting and 34,000 
for fishing. In southern Nevada, the Desert Game Range was established with 
an area larger than the State of Rhode Island. This area attracts about 150,- 
000 visitors annually. As in the case with the Arctic Wildlife Range proposal, 
mining has been permitted in the area. 

Each State which has had the foresight and wisdom to set aside a wildlife 
range, refuge, or whatever the category of reservation may be, has recognized 
the lasting benefits derived through tourist trade and recreation. In many in- 
stances, mining, logging, and other development is allowed to continue in these 
areas. 

Is 9 million acres too large a refuge for Alaska? (This area amounts to 
less than 2% percent of our State.) Biologists have reported that a range 
any smaller would conflict with natural wildlife patterns of migration and other 
facets of wildlife survival in the area. 

Our Canadian neighbors to the south and east have long since set aside 
much larger areas to protect wildlife within their nation. Wood Buffalo Park 
in Alberta and the Northwest Territories contains 10,880,000 acres. Another 
Canadian game refuge which is far, far larger than the proposed Arctic Wild- 
life Range is the Arctic Islands Preserve established in 1926 in the North- 
west Territories. The area includes 772,302 square miles of land. When land 
and water area is totaled, this one preserve amounts to 1,109,130,000 acres. 
This is almost six times the total area of American national forests. 

Again, in the Arctic Islands Preserve, commercial activity is permitted. 

A third large area, the Peel River Preserve in the Northwest Territories, 
was also set aside. It contains 4,672,000 acres. To preserve the fast-vanish- 
ing musk ox the Canadians in 1927 established the Thelon Game Sanctuary 
which comprises 9,700,000 acres. 

Are Alaskans running hog wild, then, in calling for the setting aside of a 
wildlife range of 9 million acres? 

Alaskans can expect the Arctic Wildlife Range to grow in value year after 
year in the following important respects, among others: 

1. The wildlife range will become an increasing attraction as wildlife is de 
pleted in other areas of the Nation. The annual influx of tourists will bring, 
ultimately, millions of dollars annually into Alaskan coffers. (Particularly 
to Fairbanks, closest Alaska city to the proposed game range. ) 

2. The wildlife range will preserve in a primeval state one of the last un- 
touched areas on the North American Continent. 

3. The range will insure the preservation and protection of many species 
of game and birds. 

4. Development of areas within the range for mining, petroleum will be al- 
lowed to proceed. 

By 1975, it has been estimated, the population of the United States will 
have risen to 230 million or more. By that time it no doubt will be fairly 
clear to Alaskans and other Americans why establishment of an Arctic Wildlife 
Range was desirable. But by that time, for various reasons, it probably will 
be too late. 

The time to act on this proposal is now—not 50 years from now when our 
foresighted Canadian neighbors have effectively demonstrated they alone offer 
interested Americans areas where Arctic wildlife attracts thousands to prime 
val natural beauty. 


Miss Hunter. To sum up, as a citizen of the United States as well 
as a citizen of Alaska, I find it difficult to believe that we, as a Na- 
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tion, cannot afford to give protection to this unexcelled area of true 
arctic wilderness. 

It will be the only such area so protected within the United States 
of America. That it happens to occupy a corner of the huge new 
State of Alaska is less important than the fact of its position and 
possibilities in relation to the wilderness and wildlife needs of my 
country as a whole. 

We can be provincial if we want to, but it seems to me we will only 
be cheating ourselves and our children. After all, hardly any citizen 
who today claims Alaska as home was born here. Our rights to this 
country are equaled by our responsibility to treat this creat new 
Jand in such a way th: at those who come after us will also find here 
similar opportunities to know the experience of wilderness. 

(Editorial referred to, Fairbanks, Alaska, Daily News-Miner, 
Friday, Oct. 30, 1959, follows :) 


Too BiG? Too Soon? 


Let’s all work together to attract new industry, bolster the economy of all 
Alaska cities, build up our fisheries, develop our resources, attract population, 
build needed roads and improve the standard of living for all Alaskans. 

Instead of fomenting sectionalism, let’s foster a sort of statewide “together- 
ness” which will join all Alaskan cities in working toward common objectives, 
Such an attitude would erase bitterness and unite Alaskans in the way we must 
be united if our infant State is to grow and prosper. 

Our Canadian neighbors to the south, and east, have long since set aside 
much larger areas to protect wildlife within their nation. Wood Buffalo Park 
in Alberta and the Northwest Territories contains 10,880,000 acres. 

Another Canadian game refuge which is far, far larger than the proposed 
Arctic Wildlife Range is the Arctic Islands Preserve established in 1926 in the 
Northwest Territories. The area includes 772,302 square miles of land. When 
land and water area is totalled, this one preserve amounts to 1,109,130,000 
acres. 

This is almost six times the total area of American national forests. 

Again, in the Arctic Islands Preserve, commercial activity is permitted. 

A third large area, the Peel River Preserve in the Northwest Territories, was 
also set aside. It contains 4,672,000 acreas. 

To preserve the fast-vanishing musk ox the Canadians in 1927 established 
the Thelon Game Sanctuary which comprises 9,700,000 acres. 

Are Alaskans running hog wild, then, in calling for the setting aside of a 
wildlife range of 9 million acres? 

Alaskans can expect the Arctic Wildlife Range to grow in value year after 
year in the following important respects, among others : 

First. The wildlife range will become an increasing attraction as wildlife is 
depleted in other areas of the nation. The annual influx of tourists will bring, 
ultimately, millions of dollars annually into Alaskan coffers, particularly to 
Fairbanks, closest Alaska city to the proposed game range. 

Second. The wildlife range will preserve in a primeval state one of the last 
untouched areas on the North American Continent. 

Third. The range will insure the preservation and protection of many species 
of game and birds. 

Fourth. Development of areas within the range for mining, petroleum will 
be allowed to proceed. 

By 1975, it has been estimated, the population of the United States will have 
risen to 230 million or more. 

By that time it no doubt will be fairly clear to Alaskans and other Americans 
why establishment of an Arctic Wildlife Range was desirable. 

But by that time, for various reasons, it probably will be too late. 

The time to act on this proposal is now—not 50 years from now when our 
foresighted Canadian neighbors have effectively demonstrated they alone offer 
interested Americans areas where Arctic wildlife attracts thousands to primeval 
natural beauty. 
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(Additional information mentioned by Miss Celia Hunter on the 
various preserves referred to is as follows :) 


ARCTIC ISLANDS PRESERVE 


This area was established on July 19, 1926, by the Dominion of Canada in 
the Northwest Territories. This is a huge area which includes 772,302 square 
miles of land and 260,714 square miles of intervening sea, or a total of 1,733,016 
square miles. This amounts to 1,109,130,000 acres of land and water. 

The Arctic Islands Preserve is reserved as an exclusive hunting and trapping 
grounds for native Indians, Eskimos, and half breeds. In other words, no white 
person is permitted to take wild life in this entire area. This is almost six times 
the total area of our national forests which comprise the largest public area 
reserved for any one purpose in the United States. 

Commercial activity is permitted within the Arctic Islands Preserve. Its 
primary purpose is to maintain adequate stocks of fur and game animals for 
the native populations who are dependent upon game for a livelihood; in other 
words, no sport hunting is permitted. 

It is the opinion of W. Winston Mair, Chief of the Canadian Wildlife Service, 
that sport hunting will be promoted in the area within the next few years 
under carefully controlled conditions. The explicit purpose of such hunting will 
be to promote Eskimo welfare through provision of guiding opportunities and 
similar activities. 

Woop BUFFALO PARK 


This area contains 10,880,000 acres of which 8,560,000 acres are in Alberta 
and the remainder in the Northwest Territories. 

It was reserved primarily “to offer protection for the American bison.” 

Hunting and trapping is permitted only to those treaty Indians and half 
breeds living the life of Indians who were resident in the park at the time it was 
established, and their children, as they come of age, except in the area south of 
Peace River where those white trappers who were operating in the park when 
it was established are also permitted to continue hunting and trapping. Bison 
are protected at all times. 

A buffalo hunt has been authorized for this fall but it will oceur outside of 
the park area. The Wood Buffalo Park contains several thousand buffalo, part of 
which live permanently outside the park. In 1951, the population of bison in 
this region was estimated at 12,000. It may now be near 13,000, which is over 
half the world’s supply. 

PEEL RIVER RESERVE 


This area in the Northwest Territories was established on July 19, 1926, by 
the Dominion of Canada. It contains 4,672,000 acres. 

Like the Arctic Islands preserve, this area was reserved for an exclusive hunt- 
ing and trapping grounds for native Indians, Eskimos, and half breeds. 


THELON GAME SANCTUARY 


This area was established on June 15, 1927, by the Dominion of Canada and 
it contains 9,700,000 acres. 

All hunting and trapping is prohibited and its primary purpose is the preserva- 
tion of the fast-vanishing musk ox. 

On this area, hunting, even by Indians and Eskimos, is prohibited. There is 
no mining activity and no entry without permission. 


TSAVO NATIONAL PARK, KENYA, EAst AFRICA 


This 5,120,000-acre area is the only stable sanctuary for large game in Kenya. 
It is particularly important in a colony in which the tourist industry is the 
third most important source of revenue, coming after coffee and sisal only. 
Tourists recently have spent about $6,750,000 per year here. Wildlife is a main 
attraction bringing tourists to Kenya. While big game hunting has been glamor- 
ized, it is game viewing that accounts for much of the income. 

Lands in Kenya amount to 225,000 square miles and are used as follows: 

(1) Cultivated lands, native and nonnative; 

(2) European livestock ranching lands; 

(8) Tribal grazing lands; 

(4) Forest preserves; and 
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(5) National parks—the Tsavo National Park comprising about 93 percent 
of all parks but only 4 percent of the land in Kenya colony. 

The Marsabit National Reserve contains 7,040,000 acres including many specieg 
of big game. It is less permanent than a national park. 


Parc NATIONAL ALBERT, BELGIAN CONGO, AFRICA 


Established on March 17, 1958, this area of 2,500,000 acres borders on the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It contains a chain of active and extinct volcanoes, 
Included also are the steep slopes and snow-clad summits of Ruwenzori. 

arts of the area are closed to visitors for various reasons, including dangers 
from volcanoes, danger from fire, difficulty of access, and danger from big game, 

The tremendous variety of vegetation justified protection of this area, Ip 
addition, it contains Lake Edward with its thousands of hippopotami and a 
great variety of birds. 


KRUGER NATIONAL PARK, TRANSVAAL, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


This is the largest national park in the Transvaal Province. It was estab- 
lished in 1926 and contains 5,097 acres. It is situated along the international 
boundary between the Transvaal and Portuguese East Africa. 

2art of this area afforded protection for the fauna and flora for 28 years 
prior to its creation as a park. It was then known as the Sabi Game Reserve, 

In its establishment, it was designated as “for the propagation, protection, and 
preservation therein of wild animal life, wild vegetation, and objects of geo. 
logical, ethnological, historical, or other scientific interest for the benefit, ad. 
vantage, and enjoyment of the inhabitants of the Union.” 

Prospecting or mining for minerals is prohibited. The annual number of 
visitors now exceeds 50,000 persons. Restaurants and stores have been built 
in the principal rest camps. 


DESERT GAME RANGE 


Desert Game Range in southern Nevada was established in 1936, primarily 
for the preservation of the Nelson or desert bighorn mountain sheep. 

This is the largest Federal refuge in the United States, embracing over 2 
million acres, an area larger than the State of Rhode Island. Its population of 
desert bighorns, the largest population in existence, lives in a rugged desert 
wilderness area unique for the beauty and variety of its scenery and the diversity 
of its vegetation. Refuge roads as well as trails are few and unimproved. Full 
appreciation of the wildlife and recreational resources of this area can be ob- 
tained only by traveling afoot and on horseback along timbered mountain 
ridges, up steep-walled canyons, over dry lakes, and through drifting sand. 

The southern boundary of the Desert Game Range is in the vicinity of Las 
Vegas, a fast-growing community of some 80,000 people, through which about 
10 million tourists and travelers pass annually. The area embraces six moun- 
tain ranges running generally north and south with intermontane desert val- 
leys separating them. 

art of the area has been used by the Air Force and the Atomic Energy Con- 
mission. 

There are about 150,000 visitors on the Desert Game Range annually. 

Mining has been permitted and recently hunting of surplus big game was 
authorized. 

Fort PecK GAME RANGE, MonrT. 


The Fort Peck Game Range embraces an area of 946,987 acres; is 189 river 
miles in length: and has an average width of 12 miles. 

Roughly 245,000 acres of the total acreage is inundated by waters of the 
Fort Peck Reservoir. Parts of six Montana counties are included in the game 
range. 

Geographically, the area occupies a strip of land beginning at a point 3 miles 
above the junction of the Missouri and Milk Rivers in northeastern Montana and 
extends up the main stem of the Missouri River well into central Montana. 

Several species of big game are now abundant in this area, including both 
mule and white-tailed deer and antelope. 

The bighorn sheep has been reintroduced as has also the elk. The various 
arms of the reservoir have encouraged waterfowl and the numbers are in- 
creasing. In 1958, the 138,000 visitors included 14,400 for hunting and 34,000 
for fishing. 
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Rep LAKE STATE GAME RerucGE, MINN. 


The Red Lake State Game Refuge, consisting of 434,570 acres, and located in 
Beltrami and Lake of the Woods Counties is the States largest game refuge and 
public hunting grounds. ; ; : 

It is within the Red Lake Game Preserve established by the legislature in 
1929. The Federal Government owns approximately 80,800 acres within this 
refuge which was acquired under the land utilization program in the relief 
years of the thrities in an effort to remove and resettle isolated and distressed 
settlers living at various points within the area. 

These lands together with federally owned equipment are leased to the State 
for a period of 50 years (this lease will expire in 1990) for conservation manage- 
ment purposes and are operated in conjunction with the Red Lake Game Refuge 
and public hunting grounds. 

The refuge headquarters is located at Morris Camp, 18 miles south of Roose- 
= ee fall of 1951 the cooperation of the U. S. Navy was obtained in carrying 
out a program of dropping live bombs, ranging in size from 1,000 to 2.000 pounds, 
at selected points in the refuge, to create additional water pools for wildlife. 
This project was very successful and similar bombing operations are anticipated 
for the future. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Miss Hunter. I would like to com- 

liment you, also. 

You said that the mining interests are no longer in a position to 
dominate this States thinking. 

My estimate is that after these hearings are concluded, they are 
going to be agreeing with you. At least, they have some opposition. 

I am disturbed, Miss Hunter, although I am not a member of the 
State administration, by your centention that the whole tone of our 
State administration is set by the mining interests, and I wish you 
would explain that a bit more. 

Miss Hunter. Well, I am referring in particular to the efforts of 
our present director of natural resources, who has seen fit, either 
in his official capacity—I am not aware whether he was traveling in 
an official capacity or not—but he has traveled to several points where 
they’ve held hearings on the wilderness bill in the Western States of 
America to oppose this bill, and the general impression is that he is 
being supported by the State in his attempts to indicate that mining 
has a great deal more priority than any wilderness values, in the State 
of Alaska. 

Senator Bartierr. It is true that Governor Eagan also has opposed 
the bill, or the range, but not, to the best of my recollection, with refer- 
ence to any connection with mining. 

And I take it that we would not be entitled to say that the whole 
tone of the University of Alaska is established because from the mines 
department there are people against the bill, or on the contrary that 
those from another department or other departments are for it. 

I should like to say because I believe it to be the absolute truth, that 
mining interests are not dominating the State administration. 

Miss Hunter. Then I am glad to hear it. 

Senator Bartierr. On page 2 of your statement, Miss Hunter, you 
said, and I quote: 


Realizing this opposition [and parenthetically, the opposition of the mining 
interests] proponents of the measure have bent over backward to incorporate 
the demands of the mining interests in this present bill. 
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I wonder why they should if they believe that the demands of the 
mining interests are not in harmony with the purposes behind the wild- 
life range ? 

Miss Hunter. I think that the feeling, in establishing the Aretie 
Wildlife Range, was that it was to be a multiple-use arrangement, and 
in any multiple- use arrangement you have to take into consideration 
the needs of the various interests of those who feel they have an inter- 
est represented in that area, and certainly the miners, even though 
some of the people who are in favor of the range might feel that the 
damages involved in mining would be deleterious to the objects, still, 
they have a right, since they are a part of the interests that are repre- 
sented, to have a chance to the use also. 

Senator Barrierr. You do believe that they have a legitimate right 
to acquire that which the bill, S. 1899, would give them ? 7 

Miss Hunver. I certainly do. Iso stated. 

Senator Barrierr. On page 3 you mentioned the situation in Gla- 
cier Bay National Monument relating to prospecting, mineral pros- 
pecting. And there you said that within the past few days an ar- 
rangement had been worked out making it possible for the planes to 
be used. 

Do you know what kind of an adjustment was made? 

Miss Hunrer. No, but I think you can refer that to Dean Beistline, 
who gave me the information. 

Senator Barrierr. What I was wondering there was, if this were 
a legitimate activity, one to which the National Park Service officials 
finally agreed, if the company desiring to do the prospecting—or com- 
panies—had perhaps lost a whole season before the adjustment could 
be made ¢ 

Miss Hunter. I wouldn’t know about that, of course, Senator. 

Senator Barrierr. You believe that this should not be a wilderness 
area as such, but just asthe bill states, a wildlife range ? 

Miss Hunter. I believe that the protection offered by the wildlife 
range arrangement will be quite adequate. 

Senator Barrierr. On page 4 you listed a good many withdrawals 
here and abroad of some considerable size. 

Do you know in respect to any of them or all of them the terms un- 
der which they can be used for multiple-use purposes / 

Miss Hunrer. Well, I gave you more detailed information in the 
supplement. 

Senator Barrett. Is it in there? 

Miss Hunter. Yes, it is. 

Senator Barrierr. All right. The committee will be able to refer 
to it, then. 

Miss Hunter. Thank you. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you. 

The committee will stand in recess for 714 minutes. 

( Brief recess. ) 

Senator Barrierr. Dr. Pruitt has been recalled. 

Dr. Prurrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. I want to ask you just a couple of questions about 
wolverines, Doctor. Are they plentiful in the arctic or elsewhere in 


Alaska? 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM 0. PRUITT, JR., 
COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Dr. Prurrr. Wolverines are plentiful or not plentiful, depending 
upon your point of view. | Laughter. | 

The wolverine is an animal which requires large expanse of coun- 
try. It has a great home range. It is also rather antisocial. There- 
fore, from man’s usual point of view, they are not plentiful, because 
he does not see them. From the biological point of view they are 
plentiful enough to insure survival of the species in a natural condi- 
tion. But in comparison with the creatures with which we are most 
familiar, they are not plentiful. 

Senator BarrLerr. How do you classify the wolverine in respect to 
predatory desires and accomplishments ¢ 

Dr. Prurrr. Well, | would 

Senator Bartiterr. Although perhaps the wolverine would not agree 
to the use of the word predatory there. 

Dr. Prurrr. As a sometime student of animal behavior I would not 
attempt to interpret the animal’s desires. 

However, from its end results as a so-called predator, it is fairly 
poor. The wolverine is mainly an omnivore, or a scavenger. 

Senator Barrterr. Do you know whether or not the State of Alaska 
imposes a bounty upon the wolverine / 

Dr. Prurrr. It has, in the past, and I believe that bounty is still in 
effect. 

Senator Barrierr. What is your opinion of such a bounty on 
wolverines / 

Dr. Prurrr. As a citizen I deplore the use of my tax money for 
this, and as a biologist I deplore it as unnecessary and biologically 
harmful. 

Senator Barriterr. Thank you, Dr. Pruitt. 

Mr. Thomson ? 

Then Leslie Viereck will be next, and then Gerald Vogelsang. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN P. THOMSON, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Mr. THomson. Senator Bartlett, members of the committee, I thank 
you for the opportunity of appearing here. 

First I would like to enter this article from the Appalachia maga- 
zine, December 1957, written by myself, “Ascent of Mount Michelson. 
Alaska.” 

May I dothat, sir? 

Senator Barrierr. It will be accepted for the record, but may not 
be handed in for the record until the chairman has had an opportunity 
to read it. 

Mr. THomson. Thank you. 

Tam John P. Thomson, and I reside on Bellaine Road, in College, 
Alaska. My mailing address is Box 218, College. I am engaged in 
public relations and public information work, and I have been in the 
newspaper business as a reporter and editor for several years, includ- 
ing the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner. I have lived in Alaska 4 years, 
and consider myself a permanent resident and taxpayer. 
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I wish to go on record as supporting the passage of Senate bill 1899, 
to authorize the creation of an Arctic Wildlife Range in northeastern 
Alaska. 

First, I would like to offer a quotation from an article in the Sierra 
Club Bulletin, October 1953, by George Collins and Lowell Sumner: 

The preservation of a part of the original arctic wilderness would be one 
additional long and significant step toward further understanding and use of 
the northland’s biological wealth; it would protect one of the most valuable 
continental wildlife breeding areas, and one of the great scenic and historie 
regions of North America. 

This paragraph sums up the opinion and feeling to two persons 
from other States who have traveled and studied in northeastern 
Alaska. 

It is my opinion, and feeling too, as a resident of Alaska who also 
has traveled on the land and flown over the terrain of this magnificent 
North American wilderness area. 

In April 1957, in the company of a Fairbanks man, R. E. “Pete” 
Isto, I spent a week in the Romanzoff Mountains of the Brooks Range. 

This area is included in the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range. A 
chartered airplane flew our party ous Fairbanks to the Hula-Hula 
River—I might explain that the Hula-Hula River was named—I will 
interject this in the testimony—was named from the Hawaiian hula 
dance. It is not an Alaskan name. 

Senator Barrtert. Is it a recent name applied to the river? 

Mr. THomson. No; it’s been there a long time. I just looked this 
up the other day and found that that name was a Hawaiian name, 
given to it by some of the early people here. I don’t know who. 

Senator Bartierr. That might be be a proper subject for another 
article, John. 

Mr. Tuomson. I got that on the inside. 

The Hula-Hula River—this spot where we landed—is 60 miles 
south of Barter Island. We landed on skis, complete with camping 
gear and food. 

The trip was financed entirely by Mr. Isto and myself, as a personal 
wilderness experience. Our purpose was to attempt the first ascent 
of Mount Michelson—nearly 9,000 feet—which we accomplished. 

The cost of the trip for each person was approximately $275, includ- 
ing an and food. This cost, I am sure, could be reduced 
considerably by using scheduled air transportation into Fort Yukon 
and then chartering out of there. Every penny of the expense, I 
sincerely feel, was worth while. 

The trip offers adventure in wilderness living that is available in 
few places in the world today. 

With the proposed wilderness bill, Alaska, and the United States, 
have the opportunity to create and maintain an outstanding recrea- 
tional area. Unexcelled possibilities exist in the area for fishing, 
hunting, camping, photography, wildlife study, and mountaineering. 

The area is accessible by light plane in 4 to 6 hours from Fairbanks. 

Americans and persons from other lands soon will be able to arrive 
by jetplane at major Alaskan airports and make connections for parks 
and wilderness areas. Tourists already are doing this by conventional 
aircraft. Chartered trips are now operated into the Brooks Range, 
and other so-called remote areas of Alaska, such as the Katmai Na- 
tional Monument. 
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In a recent economic report on the 49th State, the Seattle-First 
National Bank said: 

Probably the most rewarding immediate effort toward Alaskan resource 
development can be made in the field of tourist attractions. No area in the 
world is more blessed with spectacular scenery and unique outdoor recreational 
opportunities. Here are fishing, hunting, hiking, mountain climbing, winter 
sports, historic features, native lore, hot springs, the vast Arctic, and the mid- 
night sun. 

The bank pointed out that the value of the tourist industry for 
Alaska in 1959—this figure rather astounded me—was expected to 
reach $72 million, over 10 times that in 1952. (That figure is 1952 was 
approximately $7 million.) 

The Seattle bank gave these figures for 1957—these were the only 
comparative figures available at that time—the past year: 


0 RO | a ee oe leant Emon ee inne $96, 000, 000 
I RNR np thas cles pn aes Et ng se re ime Tes igeen aes aioe 79, 472, 000 
I a ee ee ee eee 29, 000, 000 
IN i ccc ch cic ph a ek ets 2 osc tec oat tn cao eta 28, 792, 000 


It was in fourth place. 

And, as indicated, the tourist business was third in value in 1957, 
and was climbing rapidly in 1958, and in 1959 to perhaps second place 
in our economic picture. 

Tourism offers immediate opportunities for the economic stabiliza- 
tion and betterment of Alaska. I may stress “immediate” opportuni- 
ties. 

On this subject, the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner had this to say on 
May 21, 1959: 

Setting the Arctic Wildlife Area aside and protecting its game and forests 
would bring far more dollars into Alaska during the next 50 years than could 
reasonably be expected from the exploitation of any resources the remote area 
might contain. 

For the United States as a whole, such an area has great possibili- 
ties as a recreational area. 

Americans want, and increasingly need, to get away for a few days 
or weeks from the crowded, hectic conditions of modern urban life. 
They are seeking, in ever-increasing number, for relaxation in the 
out of doors. 

This is witnessed by the great pressure on our existing national 
parks and other recreational facilities. So what better opportunity 
for unspoiled and peaceful recreation could be offered than the pro- 
posed Arctic Wilderness Range? 

Robert Marshal, champion of wilderness, hunted, fished, explored, 
camped, and climbed in the region of the northeastern Brooks Range. 
In his book “Arctic Wilderness,” he tells of his feelings after a day 
in the wilderness : 

We didn’t say very much sitting there. You don’t when it is your last camp 
with a companion who had shared the most perfect summer of a lifetime. We 
just sat, with a feeling warmer than the crackling fire, exulting in the sharp- 
edged pattern which the mountain walls cut against the northern sky; listen- 
ing to the peaceful turmoil of the Arctic River with its infinite variation in 
rhythm and tone; smelling the luxuriance of untamed Arctic valleys; feeling 
the wholesome cleanliness of Arctic breezes blowing on cheeks and hair. 

I would like to close by saying that I wish to repeat my support 
for this bill, Senate bill 1899, and to thank Senator Bartlett and the 
members of the committee for their kind attention. 
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(Article from Appalachia magazine, December 1957, headed, “As. 
cent of Mount Michelson, Alaska,” by John P. Thomson, follows: :) 


ASCENT OF MOUNT MICHELSON, ALASKA 
(By John P. Thomson ‘) 


The Brooks Range lies in the extreme northern part of Alaska and extends 
for over 500 miles east and west between the Canadian border and the Chukehj 
Sea. 

Highest known mountain in this group of wild and rugged peaks is Mount 
Michelson, nearly 9,000 feet above sealevel, in the portion of the range known 
as the Romanzoff Mountains. Michelson, which has several glaciers near it, lies 
slightly west of the 144th meridian west of Greenwich and is about 69° 157 
north of the Equator. 

Last April our two-man party, consisting of R. E. (Pete) Isto and myself, 
made what we believe to be the first ascent of Mount Michelson. 

The expedition started from Fairbanks, 330 miles by air south of Michelson, 
on Monday, April 21. Horace Black, an experienced bush pilot, flew us with our 
gear and food in a 150-horsepower, single-engine Tri-Pacer. The flight, with 
one stop at Fort Yukon on the Yukon River, took 4 hours and 20 minutes and 
was made through some spectacularly beautiful mountain country in the area 
of the Brooks Range. 

A fine landing by the ski-equipped aircraft was made on the solidly frozen 
Hula Hula River, due west of magnificent Mount Michelson and some 60 miles 
south of the Arctic Ocean. Our original plans were to attempt both Mount 
Michelson and Mount Chamberlin (9,131 feet) but only Michelson was climbed, 
due to an injury which I suffered on this ascent. 

After the Tri-Pacer had taken off and left us in the lonely spot, the slow climb 
began toward Michelson, 16 miles to the east. At first we hauled some of the 
supplies on a small sled (“akio”), but this we soon gave up as too much work, 
Packs were then shouldered and the climb was resumed over exposed rocks and 
mushy snowfields. Snowshoes we left behind early in the trip as being too 
heavy, but this proved to be a mistake when patches of soft snow were later 
encountered. 

The arctic skies were clear during most of the expedition. On the first night 
we camped at about 4,000 feet and witnessed a superb polar sunset of many 
colors. Our sleeping bags felt mighty good during the night, when the tempera- 
ture dropped within 2 degrees of zero Fahrenheit. April had been chosen for the 
climb in the Brooks Range because in that month it is still cold enough for the 
rivers and glaciers to be solidly frozen, making possible the landing of. ski- 
equipped planes; also, the weather is more favorable than in the summer, when 
clouds settle in from the Arctic Ocean. 

We located a base camp in the midst of a rock-cluttered plateau. This we 
left at about 10 a.m. on Tuesday, April 23, with a small pack. <A mistake was 
made in not taking along extra woolen socks on this final assault, a mistake 
which to me was to prove costly. 

As a whole the climbing was not technically difficult. Though the party carried 
crampons, there was no need for them or for icework. A nylon rope was used 
as protection over the glacier, which was about half a mile long and had a 
number of easily detectable transverse crevasses. The most difficult part of the 
ascent was the last pull up a rather steep (about 45 degrees), compacted snow 
wall for about 800 feet. The climb to the top took longer than we had antici- 
pated, and we did not arrive there until 9:30 p.m., just as the arctic sun was 
dropping behind the northwest horizon. We had a magnificent, somewhat eerie 
view of the surrounding jagged peaks, some of which looked like the Matterhorn. 
But the chill of approaching darkness (about 10 degrees above zero) spurred us 
to descend. A crude cairn of rocks was constructed and a note placed inside 
with an orange cloth. Then we started down the mountain to the base camp, 
8 miles away. 

The descent was made in the arctie twilight and camp was finally reached at 
about 3:30 a.m. on Wednesday. Examination of my feet showed that several 
toes on each of them were painfully frozen. This had been caused by boots that 





1 John P. Thomson, a member of the club and of the Alaskan Alpine Club, has been 
living since early 1956 in Fairbanks, Alaska, where he is on the staff of the Daily News- 
Miner. His companion on this trip, R. E. Isto, is a topographical engineer with the 
U.S. Geological Survey in Fairbanks. 
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were too tight and the failure to have extra socks along. Isto’s feet were in 
ood shape, though he, too, wore rubber-and-leather shoepacks. 

Isto, with great enterprise, fashioned a pair of crude “mukluks” to replace my 
shoepacks, which were much too tight for my swollen and tender feet. The 
mukluks were made of a pair of nylon socks, two pairs of wool socks, one pair 
of innersoles, a bag cover, and portions of a suit of woolen underwear, with an 
outer cover cut from a poncho. Crude though they were, these mukluks kept 
my feet warm and dry on the slow and painful trek through snow and over rocks 
pack to the Hula Hula River. ; ‘ ; 

Here we spent several days resting in camp. Warmth was provided by a fire 
made of the only sizable growth in the area—willows. There was plenty of 
food and fresh ice water from the river. : 

On the afternoon of Monday, April 29, we saw a tiny speck in the sky to the 
south. It was the Tri-Pacer, but the pilot only circled over quickly and then 
headed west. This was disconcerting; however, the plane returned in half 
an hour and landed. Black explained that he had been confused by some rocks 
that had rolled onto the frozen river and had thought that they were a prear- 
ranged signal to go west to Lake Schrader. 

Soon packs, sleeping bags, and other gear were loaded aboard and we took 
off for Fairbanks. Although I suffered some ill effects for several weeks from 
my frozen toes, fortunately my only loss was two nails. But it had been a mem- 
orable experience in the little known and little climbed Brooks Range. 

Plenty of signs of wildlife were seen, such as tracks and droppings of bear, 
wolves, and sheep, but nothing was sighted except some small birds which were 
not identified. There are no roads into the Brooks Range, and the area can be 
reached only by foot, dogsled, or plane. 

A round trip from Fairbanks by chartered plane costs $200 to $250 per per- 
son. The climbing generally is probably not technically challenging, but the re- 
moteness and grandeur of the country combines to make the Brooks Range a 
last frontier for those who love to conquer mountains. 





by the Seattle-First National Bank for the $72 million tourist figure 
for 1959? 

Mr. Toomson. Yes, sir. I have a copy of their report in my folder, 
which I would be pleased to present for the record. 

Senator Barrierr. If you could make that available to the com- 
mittee, attention Mr. Huse, then, we will have it in the file. 

(Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, report, accepted for file.) 

Senator Barrierr. Have you ever been there in the summer? 

Mr. Tuomson. Only in the spring. I have flown over the area at 
times. 

Senator Bartietr. I have meant to ask and have failed to ask wit- 
nesses who have been there in the summer months about the mosquito 
population. 

Do you know how it rates in respect to that ? 

Mr. THomson. No, sir, I don’t. 

Senator Bartterr. I was intrigued, by an assertion in the quoted 
article by George Collins and Lowell Sumner, Mr. Thomson, when it 
said establishment of this area “would protect one of the most valu- 
able continental wildlife breeding areas, and one of the great scenic 
and historic regions of North America.” 

Now you’re bringing history into this for the first time, and I didn’t 
know that this particular area, northeast Alaska, was particularly 
significant historically. 

You, of course, can’t be responsible for what these men wrote, but I 
wonder if you have any idea what they had in mind ? 

Mr. Toomson. Well, I would say perhaps in terms of the preserva- 
tion of the area as a site as part of the Alaskan and U.S. history of 
43642—60—pt. 219 


Senator BarrLerr. John, do you know the source of the projection 
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arctic lore, or perhaps it could be related to the problems of aretie 
explorers on the Arctic coast, particularly, such as Stephanson, 
Amundsen, and others, who have been on those shores of the range, 
They have traveled along on dogsleds and have been in that area, not 
down deep into the mountains, perhaps, but they have been there, | 
would say that their part in that area is certainly part of our historic 
heritage, the heritage of our country, the United States, and I think 
the people are becoming increasingly aware, and the children will, in 
their schools, of the part of arctic explorers in our history and their 
contributions, not as they originally were considered by many people 
as crackpots—today people like Ben Ileson and Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
Sir Hubert Wilkins made adventurous flights over the Arctic perhaps 
overtouched those shores either by air or on foot. Those people, I 
think, deserve a notable place in the history of our country, and ina 
different way, perhaps, than in some other areas that are more traveled 
by people, but still those areas are a part of our history, 

Senator Bartierr. Did you know Robert Marshall ? 

Mr. Tuomson. No, sir; but I feel like I did, from his books. 

Senator Bartierr. I don’t blame you. He was quite a fellow, 

Mr. Tuomson. I wish I had known him. 

Senator Bartiterr. Bob Marshall—he died over 20 years ago, just 
about 20 years ago—once wrote an article for the Nation or the New 
Republic, as I recall, in which he recommended setting aside as a wil- 
derness area everything north of the Brooks Range, or maybe to the 
southern extremity of that range. Would you favor such a proposal! 

Mr. Tomson. I would say that sometimes—maybe it’s like I do in 
my budget, in my job. I sometimes ask for more than I know U'llever 
get, and I would say that perhaps Robert Marshall was carried away 
by some of his feelings as evidenced in that quotation and his personal 
attachment for the wilderness area of Alaska. He may have asked 
for more than maybe the people of the United States deserve. But] 
think that, were he living today, I have a feeling that he would either 
be here in this room, or in Washington, D.C., wherever it would be 
suitable to appear, and he would be of the opinion or of the point of 
view that would work out a solution such as has been suggested by 
others who favor this bill, that would be a reasonable compromise and 
would still assure the setting aside of a proper arctic wildlife range. 

Senator Barrtert. I assure you, having known Bob Marshall very 
well, that he would have been at every hearing in Alaska and in 
Washington. 

Members of the staff, as we have gone along, have been jotting down 
names of Alaska books which they intend to read upon returning to 
their homes. 

I think we would have to add to that list, would we not, John, 
“Arctic Village,” by Robert Marshall ? 

Mr. Tromson. I agree. It’s one of the most fascinating books I’ve 
ever read. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. THomson. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Barrierr. Now the chairman has been asked to read this 
question into the record, with the request that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service later make an answer in writing for the record: 
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The question is, Why is it, if caribou are in danger, that there is 
no closed season on them and no bag limit, and this applies to either 
sex, in the country north of the Arctic Circle? ; 

Gerald Vogelsang. And after Gerald Vogelsang we are going to 
hear from Mr. Wenzel Raith, a little out of order, because he has to 
leave. 


STATEMENT OF GERALD VOGELSANG, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Vocetsane. I am Gerald Vogelsang, of College, Alaska. I 
have been a resident of Alaska for only 16 months—June 30, 1958. 

Before coming to Alaska, I worked as a biologist for the State of 
West Virginia, and before that 1 worked as a biologist in the State 
of Wisconsin. 

I would like to read this statement and digress from it, perhaps, in 
one or two places, which I will note when I doso: 

I, Gerald A. Vogelsang, a bona fide resident and citizen of Alaska 
and the United States, want to go on record as being in favor of the 
passage of legislation by the U.S. Congress to establish the Arctic 
Wildlife Range, as set forth in Senate bill 1899 of the 86th Con- 

ss, Ist session, and hereby request that these words, and the words 
in the following statements, be included in the record of the hearing 
before the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, held in the Federal Build- 
ing at Fairbanks, Alaska, October 29 through October 31, 1959, the 
hearing for Senate bill 1899, a bill to establish the Alaska Arctic 
Wildlife Range. 

Senator Bartrierr. With your permission, I’m going to interrupt 
you right here for a technical reason. This is not the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. I just wanted to note that correction so 
there won’t be any mistake, and this particularly because like legisla- 
tion is before the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

Mr. Voceisana. At any rate what I have to say will be concerned 
with Senate bill 1899. 

Senator Barrierr. In any case, it will all go into the record. 

Mr. Vocetsanc. To continue: I hold the opinion that the wildlife 
range should be established even though I have never been in the pro- 

sed area of the range or may never even get there. My opinion is 
ased on the examination of the issues and evidence, pro and con, 
raised by S. 1899. I am in favor of the wildlife range for several rea- 
sons; only the most important will be outlined in this statement so as 
not to burden the record. 

In the United States and Alaska we have many national parks, 
monuments, refuges, and similar-type areas—referring to Federal 
areas—it is true, but we do not have any such area representative of 
the Arctic, that is, the Arctic above the continental tree line and the 
Arctic Circle. The proposed wildlife range would fill this blank. 

Why is this area, an area above the Arctic Circle and continental 
tree line desirable? For several reasons, I believe. The proposed 
wildlife range is unique—and Dr. Kessell brought out some of this 
uniqueness in her statement this morning—in its combination of tun- 
dra vegetation, arctic birds and animals, geology and scenery, all of 
these existing together in a relatively undisturbed condition. 
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Polar bears are found in the coastal area—and at this point I wij] 
digress a little bit. 

I am a graduate student presently at the University of Alaska 

‘ . . 4 - 5 
and my thesis topic is “The Polar Bear, Its Movements and Distriby- 
tion,” and last spring in March and April I spent a total of about 4 
weeks at Kotzebue and Point Barrow, and the question came up this 
morning about polar bears, if they use land areas at all. 

At Point Barrow, Pete Sovalik, a native—I would judge he was 
about 60 years of age—was one of the persons I questioned at length 
about polar bear, and his knowledge of them, and in his lifetime he 
had found five polar bear dens, and all of these were found in the 
beds of rivers draining into the Arctic Ocean. 

So to me there seems to be no question about the point that polar 
bears do use these areas at times, particularly females that are denning 
up, to have their cubs. 

Senator Barrierr. Will you permit another interruption there? 

Mr. VoGersanea. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrterr. What degree are you working toward? 

Mr. Vocetsane. I’m working for my master’s, my master of science 
degree in wildlife management. 

Senator Barrierr. And youw’re writing a paper, your thesis on 
polar bears ? 

Mr. Vocersanc. On polar bear, distribution, movements, and 
numbers. 

Senator Barrierr. Just one request. You are not going to have 
an extra copy of your paper, are you, that the chairman might read? 
He is intensely interested in this. 

Mr. Vocersanc. The paper has not been written yet. It’s in the 
process. 

Senator Bartterr. But when it is? 

Mr. Vocersana. I could make it available, yes, sir. 

Senator Barrietr. Thank you. 

Mr. VocELsanc. Over 100 species of birds have been found in the 
area, the area is the home of the caribou, grizzly, wold, Dall sheep, 
and many other animals. 

Because this area is unique and lies within the U.S. and Alaskan 
boundaries, I believe that Congress and Alaskans are morally obli- 
gated to the American people to establish the Arctic Wildlife Range 
in the tradition of our national parks, monuments, and refuges and 
other similar areas for the national interests. 

I believe that when Congress granted Alaska the privilege of state- 
hood, that when Alaska became America’s 49th State in the family 
of States, that Alaska became not a provincial entity with only its 
own local and narrow interests at heart, but that Alaska and Alaskans 
assumed a much greater role, a role of obligation and cooperation for 
and with all Americans in the national interest. 

The issues, interests, and obligations involved in S. 1899 are na- 
tional in scope, even international. I believe that S. 1899 in its present 
form partially fulfills these obligations to all Americans. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior to me seems an intelligent choice for the admin- 
istrator of the proposed area, because he will be in a position of having 
to account to all Americans in his supervision of the area. 

The provisions of S. 1899 for the establishment of the Arctic Wild- 
life Range in my opinion are already a fair compromise and are highly 
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satisfactory for the majority of interests and persons involved; min- 
ing, petroleum, tourists, the tourist industry, wildlife, and scientific 
reservation. 

All will profit and benefit because the bill is such a fair compromise. 
I believe that it should be passed by Congress without alteration of 
its present form. 

Under the bill, mining and petroleum development are permitted. 
The bill provides—and I will add here the resulting profits that they 
would gain from this. 

The bill provides that mining and petroleum development be carried 
out under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior to insure an 
orderly mining procedure and a minimum of disturbance to the area, 
to prevent the devastation that has plagued other vast areas of the 
United States that resulted from careless and haphazard mining 
activities. 

The bill provides for Alaska to gain 90 cents out of each dollar paid 
to the Federal Government for mineral leases within the wildlife 
range under current patent and mining laws. 

I might say I came from West Virginia. I left there in May 1958 
and the big business down there is mining, coal mining. They feel 
that West Virginia has enough coal for 300 to 500 years. I also saw 
areas, complete counties, and blocks of counties that were strip mined, 
and they exposed an overburden that wouldn’t even naturally re- 
vegetate, it was so sterile, a lot of it because of sulfur wastes and 
things like that. They also have a thousand dollar bond in the State 
of West Virginia that provides that anybody that will do any strip 
mining shall put this bond up, and if they don’t take care of the area, 
they will forfeit this bond. To a big mining company a thousand 
dollars isn’t very much, so they don’t do anything about it. 

The people in the State, and in my job as a biologist I came in 
contact with many of them—I supervised an area of 13 counties 
there—they were generally against this, seeing what was happening 
to their West Virginia countryside, and yet the large coal mining 
interests in Pittsburgh and other cities were powerful enough in the 
State legislature so that proper legislation, at least at this time, hasn’t 
been enacted to satisfy the wants of the majority of these people in the 
State of West Virginia. 

Also I might add at this point that the value of mining—I believe 
that mining has its place in our economy, in that of Alaska or any 
other State, but that it’s not the whole answer to good balanced econ- 
omy, the type of thing that is going to provide good income for the 
people and for the State involved. 

I will continue with my statement. 


With the ever-increasing population of the United States and 
Alaska—and since 1950 the population of the United States has moved 
up from 150 million to approximately 175 million, and it continues to 
grow—with this increasing population the wildlife range will offer 
a necessary place to hunt, fish, and take pictures, or a multitude of 
other outdoor activities. 

I might add here that a survey made by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in 1955 indicated that 11 million Americans hunted in that 
year, and that 19 million Americans fished, and this is exclusive of 
the other people who go out just to take pictures and enjoy the scenery 
and who don’t really get involved in the hunting and fishing. 
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To the tourist industry will be awarded the dollars spent by thege 
tourists and other users of the range. The wildlife will be manageg 
in perpetuity for all interested persons, whether they be miners, ojl. 
men, tourists, or outdoor people. 

Scientists will have a relatively undisturbed area for the important 
ecological studies that will benefit society, an area that can be studied 
as an undisturbed standard—I might say here that defining “stand. 
ard” is something like that of our U.S. Bureau of Standards where 
weights and measures are calculated on the basis of standards kept 
in the Bureau of Standards—this area would provide such a standard 
for the eventual solving of problems for management of other arctic 
areas in Alaska and elsewhere in the world. 

As for the size of the area of the wildlife range, (approximately 9 
million acres) it is only 2.4 percent of Alaska’s total, and only four. 
tenths of 1 percent of the 2.4 billion acres of the 50 States, 

I might add here that our State legislature in Juneau passed a bill 
last year to award or lease up to 1 million acres to any one individual 
or corporation which might desire to lease an area in Alaska for 
mineral leases. Under the Statehood Act we were given 103 million 
acres, I think, and if 1 million acres each were awarded, this would 
mean that there would be only 103 of these to be awarded in the whole 
State of Alaska of the land that’s been given to us under the Con- 
gressional Statehood Act. 

I feel that the proposed area of the wildlife range is relatively 
small, but even when colorfully compared to being an area larger 
than Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont, our 
smallest States—you might add Hawaii at this point—and I would 
add here that the area of the wildlife range is only one-twentieth of 
the size of the State of Texas, which is our second largest State. 

We as Americans can afford to maintain and have the Arctic Wild- 
life Range, especially since it will benefit so many people. 

Our two largest national parks, Yellowstone and McKinley, both 
approximately 2 million acres, plus or minus, in size, aren’t big 
enough to maintain even a small population of wolves, and there are 
many people, including myself, who believe that the wolf belongs to 
the outdoor picture, and want the wolf to be maintained. Other 
animals, such as the caribou and grizzly, need large expanses to sur- 
Vive. 

Yesterday it was brought out that the wolf has depleted our caribou 

opulation. Mr. H. J. Lutz of Yale University conducted a study 
in Alaska and wrote a paper entitled “The Effects of Forest Fires 
on the Vegetation of Interior Alaska.” 

On page 35 he says: 

The effects of fire on caribou are generally agreed to be harmful or even 
disastrous. This animal normally lives in environments characterized by cl- 
max communities, tundra, and forest tundra. Fruticose lichens of the Cladonia 
group (“reindeer lichens”), together with certain “beard lichens” (Usnea and 
Alectoria) growing on trees, form the principal winter food of the caribou 
These lichens are highly flammable when dry and are thus readily susceptible 
to destruction by fire. Recovery is excessively slow. The length of time re 
quired for full recovery varies with the extent and intensity of the fires and 
site and microclimatic conditions, but an average of 40 to 50 years appears to 


be a conservative estimate. A half century, more or less, is a very long time 
for caribou range to be out of production. 
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So I offer this as a partial answer to the decrease in the number of 
caribou that so many people have testified to, yesterday and today. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Witness, I suggest that since we have to 
hear one more witness before the recess, it y might be better for you to 
read the remainder of your statement. I hate to do this; I’m awfully 
sorry. ? 

Mr. Vocersanc. Well, some of these things have come to my mind 
in hearing some of these other things yesterday and today. 

Senator Bartierr. I know how you feel, and I hate to suggest a 
limitation of time. 

Mr. Vocetsana. S. 1899 represents an endeavor of foresight into the 
future, the kind of foresight that made Alaska and the Louisiana 
Purchase American, the kind of foresight that gave us Yellowstone 
and Yosemite and our other national p: rks and monuments. 

The range’s apparent remoteness today is no reason to believe that 
with an ever-growing human population and expansion of transporta- 
tion facilities ‘and rot ads at their present rate, it will always be remote— 
as Alaska was remote only a few short years ago. 

That the area of the wildlife 1 range is safe from careless devastation 
seems absurd when we know that a few pieces of modern machinery 
cai transform large portions of the earth’s surface in even a few 
short months. 

S. 1899 even provides for action to be taken to use the area in the 
event of a national emergency, for national defense, abrogating all 
other uses if need be. 

A short digression here—during the war in England they plowed 
up their golf courses for victory gardens, and I think if it had to be 
in this country we would do the same thing, or open up what we con- 
sider now inviolate wildlife refuges. 

So, in conclusion, to repeat what I said at the beginning of this 
statement, I am in favor of the passage of legislation ‘by Congress to 
establish the Arctic Wildlife Range as set forth in S. 1899, 86th Con- 
gress, Ist session. 

Senator Bartrierr. Well, first, Mr. Vogelsang, I hope you'll for- 

ve me for hurrying your testimony, and I want to say that if you 
= anything : additional that you desire to present and want to write 
it out, we will be glad to include it with your record and will examine 
it just as carefully as if you had stated it here in person. 

Mr. Vocetsane. Very good. 

Senator Barrierr. I do think that you made an extreme sugges- 
tion there that the golf courses might be plowed up. [Laughter. 1 

Now Art Hayr w vanted to be heard before the noon recess, but we 
can’t hear him because there isn’t going to be time. I’m going to sug- 
gest that you come forward, Wenzel, and testify, and then we're going 
to take our noon recess. The first witness after lunch will be Art 
Hayr. As the afternoon wears away, the chairman is going to have to 
repeat that there is a 10-minute time limitation or we're not going to 
be able to complete the hearings today. Even if everyone can’ t be 
heard at the length he desires to be, and at the length we should desire 
to hear him, I think it’s more important that everyone who desires to 
appear here in person have the opportunity to do so. 

ou may proceed, Wenzel, and remembering that you have a 10- 
minute time limitation. 
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I have been handed a statement of Charles E. Stout, who has been g 
resident of Alaska since 1928. 
Charles E. Stout, 709 Fifth Avenue, Fairbanks, Alaska, in opposi. 
tion. 
STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. Stout, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


“My name is Charles BE. Stout, commonly known as Al Stout, and my address 
is 709 Fifth Avenue, Fairbanks, Alaska, in the winter months, Kobuk, Alaska 
in the summer. I have been in Alaska since 1928 and have mined since 1939 
with the exception of the war years. 

“I have spent the greater part of my life on the placer creeks of interjor 
Alaska and have depended a great deal on wild game for our meat Supply. 
This means that I am not totally ignorant of the habits of game animals. 

“This being true, I have found that game animals have no aversion whatever 
in crossing a few tractor trails, ditches, or other febble scratchings that map 
makes in his quest for gold. In fact, I have observed the animals making use 
of these trails as their traveling routes. 

“It has been my good fortune to have been with the Alaska Freight Lines 
cross-country expedition on the trip that left the Yukon at Circle and reached 
the Arctic Coast at Shingle Point. 

“The latter is in Canadian territory, about 60 miles west of the mouth of 
the Makenzie River. We were on the Coleen River and through the Old Crow 
Flats. Just where we crossed the border I do not know. 

“At any rate, we were along the eastern part of the proposed reserve. I have 
also flown four trips across the Brooks Range toward the western part of the 
proposed range. In these travels I will have to say that I have never seen 
any part of Alaska more devoid of game and less suited for game except caribou. 
We saw less than a dozen caribou. No doubt there were thousands of them 
somewhere in the district but not in our line of travel. 

“Except for parts of the southern slopes of the Brooks Range it is certain 
that lack of forage would preclude any but a very small moose population. | 
think many of those advocating the withdrawal are not aware of how small the 
acreage that would support game except for caribou actually is. It is in reality 
a very small part of the 9 million acres. 

“As to the scenic beauty, the same yardstick can be applied. A very small 
part could be classed in that category. I believe there is no lack of beautiful 
spots in almost any part of Alaska, and we certainly do not need 9 million acres 
withdrawn of which a very small part is anything but swamp and tundra. 

“T spent many years in the Forty Mile district which is now almost completely 
mined out. There are far more moose now than before the machinery mining. 

The caribou season is open this year until December 31. The reason for 
the long season, and I quote the Fish and Wildlife—‘‘too many caribou for the 
range; they must be thinned.” 

Does this bear out any statements that mining hurts the game population? 

If one could conceive of there being even 100 operating mines in the pro- 
posed range, which event is extremely unlikely in the foreseeable future, they 
would be so many pinpricks in the 9 million acres, and I am sure not in the 
least detrimental to any game animals that might be there. 

I have heard many tourists remark on the beautiful scenery in Alaska, but 
with the added remarks that there is so much of it that it tends to all look 
alike. If one enjoys looking at a Mona Lisa painting, is it necessary to be 
surrounded by a thousand of them? 

To sum up the foregoing statements: I most emphatically do not believe the 
proposed range is needed for many, many years, if ever. With the same game 
management we now have I do not believe our game animals are in the slightest 
danger of being exterminated. 

Why set aside such a vast area for the favored few that have the time and 
money to visit the very few spots that are suitable for playgrounds, and mos- 
quito-infested ones at the best. 


Senator Barrierr. Mr. Raith. 


STATEMENT OF WENZEL RAITH, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Rarrn. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Wenzel Raith. I have resided at Mile Zero, the Chena Hot Springs 
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Road, for the past 714 years since coming to Alaska from Duluth, 
Minn., in March of 1952. I receive my mail at box 486, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. Iam in opposition to this w ildlife range. 

For the past 614 years I have been employed : as a construction wire- 
man—an electrician, if you will. As such, I have been paid to go 
where others could not pay to go and I have taken all due advantage 
of the situation. 

I have traveled the entire Arctic coast from Cape Lisbourne to 
Barter Island and at whatever job, I have always made use of every 
opportunity to roam the rivers or climb the mountains. 

] have been to Nome, Galena, Kotzebue, Fort Yukon, and Tanana 
here in the interior. 

Last spring I worked on the pulp mill at Sitka and just recently, 
[have returned from Clear. This summer I took time off and made 
a wonderful excursion into Manley Hot Springs. I drove my jeep 
into Manley a full month before the road was passable. There was 
one 5-mile stretch where the muskeg had prevented even cleari ing the 
road and I had to take out over the r idges. 

I have a number of hobbies, among them reading, writing, photog- 
raphy, and rockhounding. I have read much on Al: iska, and as I read 
I follow the oldtimers on my maps. I have a complete set of the quad- 
rangle maps on a scale of 4 miles to the inch of the entire territory. 
You people may confirm the size of my library by seeing Dave Adler. 
He sold me the books I have. I also read the newspapers and I have 
been following this withdrawal for some years now. 

It seems to me that the very first mention of it came out when Dr. 
Otto Geist was shown a caveful of bones somewhere up on the Porcu- 
pine. I remember reading at the time that Dr. Murie and a party 
flew in to inspect and appraise the find. Immediately upon their re- 
turn the drums began to beat for this reserve. Among my other inter- 
ests, I have made some study of archeology and it may be they have 
uncovered a major clue to the early migrations of man and his jour- 
neys to and from land to land. If that De so, Is this 9 million acres to 
be set aside as a private playground for professors? The ridiculous 
restrictions imposed on access here would tend to so indicate. 

It is perhaps fortunate that I have been called to testify at this late 
time for it has given me an opportunity to hear and evaluate and refute 
the arguments with which I cannot agree. I listened with particular 
interest to Mr. Glenn DeSpain. W hile his case was most. plausibly 
presented, it was in the questioning after that the point was raised that 
these prospectors and cat. skinners are rugged individualists who won’t 
follow a trail. They make their own and scar the mountain sides with 
unsightly tracks. Those same cat tracks have often been the salvation 
of some city hunter who has strayed for the first time from pavement 
and the habit of following rigid paths. Those cat tracks always go 
somewhere and it can be a comforting thing to know you are not alone. 

All the people who have testified so far have had some particular ax 
togrind. My plea is for the Nation. America may be rich because 
of its resources, but it was the vital resourcefulness of its people who 
sparked the dream. 

Where would we be today if it weren’t for the trailblazers, men like 
Daniel Boone, James Bowie, Kit Carson, Davy Crockett, and Jim 
Bridger. Their services were invaluable in showing the settlers the 
way West. 
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Our own trailblazers, the sourdoughs who were the real discoverers 
of Alaska, though following partially in the lead of the late great 
Judge James Wickersham, were the first to put footprints onthe 
summit of Denali—that’s Mount McKinley for those of you who do 
not know. In 1910 three men from Fairbanks reached the top with 
a 10-foot spruce pole and planted Old Glory in solitary splendor— 
and they did it on a bet. No, the rugged individualists, the sour. 
doughs, were more than golddiggers; they were men, and when | 
sometimes come on an old track far out in the bush I think, “Who 
would travel down trails like these but some solitary wanderer on q 
lone search to the vaster reaches and utter end of the unpeopled 
miles.” 

By curtailing the opportunity for individual initiative, we dry up 
our vitality at its wellsprings. ; 

I have never met Joe Vogeler—of course, I can’t say that now, 
because I made his acquaintance here this morning—but I have read 
and clipped his letters from the paper—the ones which he managed 
to have printed anyway, and I take my hat off to him. He is a man 
after my own heart. Yes. I came, too, looking for the other side 
of the mountain and I have found it. Alaska has been good to me 
in almost every way a land could be good. 

I am still a bachelor but I can’t blame that on Alaska. This land 
gave me opportunity and I would be less than grateful if I did not 
stand up now and tender my public thanks by defending this land 
of opportunity in its hour of need. 

I feel that I speak for the kind of people for whom presumably 
this area is to be set aside. I am the man with a hoe, the man witha 
pick and shovel, or the man with a pair of pliers. Although we com- 
mon people cannot afford the safari entertainment of the wealthy, 
that is no sign we have not the sensitivity of soul to perceive and 
appreciate the beauties of nature. 

It is wanton slaughter of game that decimates the herds, not the 
presence of man. The game herds lend themselves handily to wise 
use. Those irresponsible ones who would desecrate the land are the 
same ones who dump their garbage along the roads, the thrill killers 
who beat up on helpless old men and women. ‘These are the very ones 
who we who flee are running from. Do not deny us our refuge. 
People, too, need living room—not just the wolves and the bears. 

I did not come here to be cradled round with womblike care, or to 
be mastered about by some paternal bureaucracy. It is the molly- 
coddles, the frothy sentimentalists who seem most to favor this pro- 
posal. The shallow seeks are frivolous entertainment who usually 
hide behind their mama’s skirts have teamed up with the horse-trading 
politicians to swaddle us in redtape and put us in the care of some 
pantywaist professor who probably has to have his wife check to see 
his pants are zipped. 

Those who have hewn to the hard core of reality realize that mining 
and other forms of free enterprise are not in any way injurious to the 
use of land for outdoor recreation. If the game is such a marvelous 
resource are we then to miserlike only sit and gloat over it? Or 
would it be to the best interests of this Nation to utilize these resources 
in renewing the vital esthetic needs of man—that also creature, who 
cannot live by bread alone. 
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This is the crux of the argument. The hub around which it 
revolves is the word “use.” The weepy sentimentalists claim they 
are acting in our behalf—that it is an esthetic use they are reserving 
for. 

I think we people have a more real need, a need to stand alone or 
fall alone by the efforts of one’s own hand. If I dare, I take the 
consequences; and we have a need to dare. Big nations need big 
men and boys don’t become men if they are always held by the hand. 
J am in favor of legislation curbing the robber barons, men like 
Alexander McKenzie who engineered the rape of Nome, but America 
can ill afford to discourage rugged individualism. 

May I say at this time that in coming here to Alaska, I came 

blindly—alone and friendless. No one had a job waiting for me. 
Not for me the red carpet nor the keys to the city. I came with 
predictions ringing in my ears that I would be wiring back for 
money and a ticket home inside of 6 weeks. I was here nearly 6 
years before I went home and I didn’t have to wire for a ticket. 
" I was talking to a fellow just the other day and he was telling me 
about various friends of his having written to him in inquiry as to 
job opportunities at some place where they could work long hours of 
overtime and make a quick stake. 

I told him, “Tom, we have too many people here now who are just 
riding a gravy train. What we need 1s people with guts and courage 
and vision, people who couldn’t be lured by tales of the wildest 
wealth, and who, having once made up their minds, could not be 
frightened away by the direst maledictions. We need people like 
the old frontiersmen who asked no quarter and gave none—who 
could look in the eye of any man as equal, be he the King of England 
or the Pope in Rome. But that kind of people don’t grow in cities. 
They come from the far places where sun and wind and solitude have 
burned the dross and tried the mettle of their souls.” 

It is an elemental thing, this self-reliance. It cannot be legislated, 
it cannot be taught. It’s a priceless thing which cannot be bought. 
It is a thing which grows from within, in answer to need from 
without. One’s belly can starve a little if one’s mind feeds on hope 
and it makes a better man. I see in the present trend, no hope. We 
are bent on a mammoth pleasure binge and our security is gained at 
the cost of freedom. 

Isay the dream of America as embodied in the writings of the two 
Toms, Jefferson and Paine, was that this whole Nation should be a 
refuge and a reservation from the old wrongs of Europe, the greeds 
and lusts and the Machiavellian machinations of the powerful. 
Forty acres and a mule. That was part of the dream and every man 
a king of his own domain from the boundaries of the surface to the 
center of the earth. There are those literal ones who will snort and 
say, “That can’t be, here.” 

And I say back, “It is a symbol.” But we cloud the dream, we 
fence the rainbow to preserve it for the people. Well, who in hell are 
the peonle, if it isn’t you and me and the guy coming up the road ? 

The fruit should go to him who dares but in this present day there 
isno time for daring. And those who dare to dare are throttled by 
dogs in the manger who rattle their chains and growl, “If I can’t 
have it, you can’t, either.” Like kids playing in a sandbox. And I 
don’t think we need a 9-million-acre sandbox. 
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Time was when a man was a man and the Government was a pro. 
tective organization set up to do the things he could not well do for 
himself such as carry the mail, build roads, and guard the Nation 
from attack. Now the Government is a complex monster controlled 
by a military hierarchy that molds and milks us and forces us to 
conform. Its laws are growing dumb to justice and speak only 
justification. 

I have seen the skid rows of the cities where people scurry like rats 
in holes or throng the streets like maggots in a cowpile. For them 
the suburbs are a wilderness. What is gained for nothing is not 
highly valued. Let the maggots earn their manhood, and when they 
have spread this far, I bid you please—leave us our wilderness to 
which to flee. If we must have reservations, let us have one for us 
people who are being fenced like cattle, and like cattle fondled and 
fed and milked to benefit the multitude who do not care. 

These tourists now—they do not want to see our wilderness. They 
are appalled by it and go back with tales of bleak wastes of tracklesg 
tundra. No, they don’t want wilderness. They want. pretty little 
picnic grounds with popcorn stands and merry-go-rounds and places 
where they can leave their stink with myriad other human smells, 
“Answer nature in the bush?” they cry aghast. “My God. How 
crude.” They want dude ranches where they can be nursed and 
nurtured in luxury by liveried servants who bow and scrape and 
cater to their every need. The fierce freedom engendered by the wild 
is an alien and a hostile thing. Rather would the timid live vieari- 
ously. It frightens them so now they would bind us too in chains, 

I have added here a little poem I wrote one day, entitled, “Frontier 
Lament” : 

Because we are few and far away 
Our voices, ringing clear here in the wilderness, 
Have waned toa meaningless welter of echoes 
Long ere they reach the city’s roar. 
Lost go our pleas for justice. 
Muted they fall upon ears benumbed 
By the yammering cry of the thrusting multitudes 
And die, unheeded and unheard. 
Listen America, and take heed... 
If our law is only justification and expedience 
Our vaunted freedom 
And our storied independence 
Are only memories. 
Liberty is dead ; 
setrayed for pomp and circumstance ; 
Drowned in a sea of afterbirth. 
The sagas of remembrance we sing . . 
Are dirges. 

Senator Barrietr. Thank you, sir. It is not only because your 
statement was concluded by the poetry of your original composition 
but because your whole presentation was poetic in tone as well as re- 
flecting your feelings on this bill, that the committee desires to thank 
you for your appearance. 

The committee is just about to go into recess. Before doing so, I 
shall repeat that Art Hayr will be the first witness at the conclusion 
of the recess, and the chairman will reiterate that we are running 
behind schedule. We have not had even half the witnesses this 
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morning who are on the list, so we will have to proceed at an accel- 
erated rate during the afternoon session, which will start at 1:30. 
We now stand in recess. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Bartierr. The hearing will bein order. 
We are glad that Congressman Moulder of Missouri has been able 
to return to the hearing room after having been subjected to the at- 
tentions and ministrations of the doctors for the last couple of days 
because of a very heavy cold. 

We are glad to have you back here, Congressman Moulder, for this 
concluding afternoon of the hearing. 

Our first witness this afternoon will be Art Hayr. ‘ 

After Mr. Hayr we will hear from Frank Griffin, Sherman Noyes, 
and John Boswell. 

Mr. Hayr, the committee is very glad indeed to have you here as a 
witness, and you may proceed as you desire. 













































STATEMENT OF ARTHUR H. HAYR, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Hayr. Thank you, Senator Bartlett, members of the committee. 

Iam Arthur H. Hayr of 303 Illinois, Fairbanks, Alaska. Mr. 
Chairman, members of the committee, solely to identify myself, I 
have been a resident in Fairbanks since 1939, having come here as an 
immigrant from the Yukon Territory, where I spent most of the 10 
years before 1939. 

I have—I am presently serving as a member of the Alaska Fish 
and Game Board, and formerly served on the Alaska Fish and Game 
Commission. That will make clear to you that I was originally ap- 
pointed by Governor Stepovich, and then reappointed by Governor 
Kagan. 

At this time I wish to make very clear that I do not speak other 
than as an individual. In this regard I would like to point out that 
Tam a life members of the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association, 
and have over the years felt a most kindly interest in that organ- 
ization. 

At this point I would like to make crystal clear that I do not hold 
any degree in geology, nor in biology, but solely by reason of the fact 
of having served on the State board of fish and game over the last 2 
years, I think that about 4 weeks of that time has been taken up 
listening to testimony of one kind or another, much of it given by 
technical people, biologists and others, well versed in their fields. 

I would like to state that so far as I am concerned I have been 
equally impressed by the ability of those who serve in the Federal 
service and by the ability of those serving in the State service. I 
honestly feel that they are dedicated people. 

owever, regarding this particular proposition—I am referring, of 
course, to the bill referred to as Senate bill 1899—I have before me a 
copy of the testimony offered at the hearing June 30, 1959. It has 
already been well identified. 
_Now I would ask you gentlemen please to refer to page 16 of that 
little booklet, under which there was a statement by Hon. Ross Leffler, 
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Assistant Secretary, Department of the Interior, accompanied by Dy 
John L. Buckley, Theodore Stevens, and Lansing A. Parker, Depart. 
ment of the Interior. 

I am most happy to see Dr. Buckley is with us in the room, be. 
cause I hope that he will be able to verify exactly at least one of the 
statements which I wish to make. 

Now my reason for testifying, which I had not intended to do 
stems from the fact that during the testimony to which I listened yes. 
terday, I could not help but agree in great part with much of the testi- 
mony which was offered on a pro basis and with some of that offered 
in an opposite manner. 

I would particularly refer you to a portion of the testimony offered 
by a man I consider my friend, Mr. Forbes Baker. He stated that 
there had been either deliberate misrepresentation or unfortunate 
misunderstanding; that, of course, is with regard to the consideration 
given to this bill. 

In that regard, and to further clarify the point which I am trying to 
make, I would like to offer for your consideration, gentlemen, this 
copy of the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, of Friday, October 23, 1959, 

It is over a Juneau dateline and bears this headline: “Sportsmen 
Back Huge Reserve.” Now, I was not present at that hearing; you 
gentlemen were. All I ask of you is this: Is it possible that anyone not 
well informed might have a slight misunderstanding, purely as a 
result of the manner in which that is presented ? 

Now, if that is possible, is it further possible that there might be 
misunderstanding when I refer back now to the statement which I 
identified earlier, on page 16 of the June 30 hearing, and carry right 
quickly to page 17, where Mr. Leffler stated : uh 
Public recognition of the need for a wildlife range of this type led the Tanana 


Valley Sportsmen’s Association and the Fairbanks Garden Club to propose the 
establishment of this range. Other Alaskan organizations, including the Fair- 


banks Chamber of Commerce, added their support. 

In that regard, in the spring of 1957—it was identified for me yes- 
terday as probably May 13 in that vear—I was called upon by Dr. 
Buckley at my office. The reason for his call was to outline to me his 
thinking and that of some of his colleagues with regard to this pro 
posed withdrawal area. 

I listened and enjoyed my conversation with Dr. Buckley, but when 
he left, I asked why it was that he felt it necessary to call to see me 
when it was quite clear that this matter was to be brought to the 
attention of the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association on the evening 
following. I greatly appreciated Dr. Buckley’s being quite frank in 
saying to me simply that there were some who felt that on oceasion 
if I happened to take an adverse view I would be likely to stand and 
express myself, and that there might be some who would listen. 

Now it happens that on the evening following I attended the 
meeting. 

And TI offer this, really, because during his testimony vesterday 
Mr. DeSpain made clear why it was that he could not exactly answer 
some questions which were put to him by the chairman of this com- 
mittee. Unfortunately, he was at that time in the hospital, and I 
remember it quite clearly. 

However, I was present. And on the evening to which I refer 
there were shown pictures by Dr. Murie. You gentlemen had an op- 
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rtunity yesterday to see the type of work of which the good doctor 
is capable. It is excellent. 

On the evening to which I refer, he did a splendid job in outlining 
reasons for the withdrawal of this area, but I would suggest to you 
that I very definitely understood that he was seeking an inviolate 
wilderness area, and when an expression of opinion was asked for 
from those present at the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association, to 
the best of my knowledge and to my recollection no adverse thoughts 
were offered. 

Personally, I very definitely had some reservations. But I would 
say to you men who have had experience before many groups that 
you can face a situation where it would be folly to rise and express 
yourself ; on that evening there would have been just as much sense 
for me to get up and express an opinion opposite that offered by Dr. 
Murie as 1t would now to stand and say that I am in favor of sin 
andagainst motherhood. Believe me, it was just that rough. 

Now, you will recall that yesterday testimony was offered by Mr. 
Vogeler who made reference to another meeting of the Tanana Valley 
Sportsmen’s Association. 

He stated that during discussion which had to do with this proposed 
withdrawal area, a motion to table was offered. His testimony was 
factual. I offered that motion myself, and it did pass. 

He testified correctly when he stated that a recess was then called. 
I was made acquainted with the fact—that is, to the best of my under- 
standing, now—I was told that press releases regarding the approval 
expected of the TVSA had already been prepared, and I gather 
offered. 

So far as I was concerned there was no need whatsoever to embar- 
rass anyone, least of all, our own little local group. So therefore 
I was quite willing, although it might not have been in accord with 
exact parliamentary procedure, to agree to the withdrawal of the 
motion; a second followed, and the organization did go on record as 
being altogether in favor of this withdrawal. However, if I recall 
correctly at that point some of the members of the organization who 
also had interests in the mining field, or at least knowledge of it, the 
mining industry, had suggested that the original suggestion that the 
area be altogether inviolate, would be modified. 

Now, at this point there may be a question in someone's mind as to 
what my own personal belief would be. 

May I state this: That I would be against the withdrawal unless 
adequate provision was made to guarantee multiple use in the area. 
Or, 1f you wish it phrased in a different manner, I would say that I 
am in favor of the withdrawal if the same provisions are made. 

It does appear to me, especially after having listened to testimony 
now, as you gentlemen have over the last 214 days, that we have in 
reality three schools of thought. 

On the one hand, those who would maintain it as an inviolate 
wilderness area; on the other, those, particularly engaged in the min- 
ing industry, who might not wish to recognize any need for withdrawal 
whatsoever. Then, in the middle ground, you would have those who 
would recognize—there is a great deal of truth in the testimony offered 
by some of those, particularly today, most able people, who do have 
technical knowledge from a biological standpoint. I think that most 
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intelligent people would be inclined to agree with a great deal of what 
they say. 

The problem, then, will be, how can this be accomplished ? 

In this regard I have gathered from questions put by the chaiy 
during this meeting that an effort is being made to ascertain exactly 
what would the people—the majority of the people in Al: aska—prefer, 
and how would they suggest that their desires might be ace omplished? 

From a practical standpoint, it would seem that the bill as it now 
reads does not make provision which would be considered adequate by 
the mining industry. It’s useless for me to make further reference to 
adequate testimony already given, excepting that I was very much 
impressed by just one section of the statement offered yester day by 
Mr. Parker. It was on page 2, in which he said: 

Denied physical entry to such an area with something more than a backpack, 

this supposed protection becomes a clause of empty words, a device to lull those 
somewhat disturbed over the possible economic consequence of such a large 
withdrawal but yet not directly concerned enough with this aspect to make more 
exhaustive inquiry. 
I would suggest to you there is a reason—a good sound reason why Mr, 
Parker might speak i in the m: unner in whic h he did, because, obv iously, 
the—how shall I say—what is seemingly approval of w ithdrawal of 
the area as an inviolate sanctuary was obtained from the Tanana 
Valley Sportsmen’s Association. 

Now, we’ve heard testimony here from a number of men, and I 
have marked just a few names: I refer to Mr. Waugaman, Mr. Vogler, 
Mr. Baker, Mr. Reed, Mr. DeSpain, a statement read into the record 
by Mr. Thorald and myself. We are either all members or present 
or past members of Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association, and it 
should be clear that there is seemingly an honest difference of opinion. 

Again I would say to you that I don’t think there is any real differ- 
ence. Weareall seeking the same thing. And if we could be assured 
that two things outlined in the editorial of the News-Miner Friday, 
October 30, were correct, then in effect all would be happy. 

Now, in that editori: il, under point 2, we read as follows: 


The wildlife range will preserve in a primeval state one of the last untouched 
areas of the North American Continent. 


And then under No. 4 we read: 

Development of areas within the range for mining, petroleum, will be allowed 
to proceed. 

If those two statements are compatible, then you gentlemen in 
Congress, if you can make that effective, you will have accomplished 
a very excellent, job. 

However, I wish also to poset out—rather, to refer back to this 
statement regarding the Fairbanks Garden Club. 

Right in this room yesterday I talked with a man whom I have 
known for many years—he is engaged in the mining industry, and his 
mother happens to be a member ‘of the Fairbanks Garden Club. 

When she came home after the meeting at which Dr. Murie pre- 
sented his pictures, and announced that the garden club had gone on 

record as favoring this inviolate area, her son asked, “Mother, how 
could you do this?” and proceeded to outline his standing, naturally, 
from the standpoint of the mining industry. 
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Her reply to him was, “We were listening to Dr. Murie. Where 
were you with your testimony or your thoughts on this subject?” 
He, of course, was at work, and not able to make a presentation of 
that kind. 

Now I honestly feel that it must be clear to one and all that the 
testimony offered here by the Honorable Ross L. Leffler may possibly 
be considered in the realm referred to by Mr. Baker. I mean, of 
course, “unfortunate misunderstanding,” because he may honestly feel 
that this move was instigated, as he states here. 

In that regard I would think that if you consider only the testimony 
which you have heard at this time, and particularly if you recognize 
what could be done with the picture which you saw yesterday, you 
may agree with me that it would be much better if Dr. Murie and 
his associates, or those who agree with his thinking, would stand forth 
and be counted in that regard. 

One other little reference I wish to make from the News-Miner 
editorial of the other evening. 

It says: 

Let’s all work together to attract new industry, bolster the economy of all 
Alaska cities, build up our fisheries, develop our resources, attract population, 
build needed roads, and improve the standard of living of all Alaskans. 

With that I am sure we all agree. The question is only as to how it 
isto be accomplished. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Bartrierr. Thank you, Mr. Hayr. 

I have no questions to put to you, Mr. Hayr. I do want to thank 
you for making a very useful contribution to the testimony heretofore 
offered, and you mention the persuasive qualities of Dr. Murie. In 
that I wholly agree with you. I have known him for a long time, and 
heisa dedicated man. 

I went to a lecture in Washington last winter given by Dr. Murie, 
at which he showed colored moving pictures taken, I think, by the 
Crislers. They showed a family of wolves that were raised by the 
Crislers, and how they had become pets, and how Mrs. Crisler was 
playing with them, and no one could leave that film without the 
desire to adopt a few wolves on their own account; and I’m as sure as 
you are that in urging this range Dr. Murie and his good wife Marga- 
ret have the conviction that this is good for Alaska and for the United 
States. 

Thank you, Mr. Hayr. 

Now, Mr. Griffin. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK GRIFFIN, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Grirrin. I am Frank Griffin of 306 Gloria-Lemeta, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I will try to 
make this as brief as possible in view of the shortage of time. 

Tam an Alaskan resident for 14 years years. I wish to go on record 
urging the establishment of an Arctic Wildlife Range as designated 
by S. 1899. 

I have been in the area a number of times, prospecting and just 
roaming, so I speak not from hearsay or paper reference when I say, 
“This area is beautiful and filled with many real and esthetic values.” 
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It contains a great abundance of animals living apparently as they 
have for a great many years. Nonmetered or uncontrolled sine 
ment of civilization into the domain of these animals will surely erage 
them from our arctic scene, as it has in other areas. Then the only 
study left for our children will be paper records; a poor substitute for 
a natural study of a normal balance of animals in a natural habitat, 
which without protection in this now remote section of our country 
will in all indications be lost to our children and to theirs. 

Here we have an asset, the only type of its kind left on USS. soil, 
All we have to do is assure protection for the animal and plant life, 
reserving for all interests the controlled usage of the land and its 
values. 

Another point; if the establishment of this range would hinder our 
highway matching fund structure, would not the usage of lands within 
the public domain by the St: ite, private concerns or mining, eventually 
dothe same? That iS, assuming there were no Arct Te Wildlife Range, 
are we to refuse mining or any private or commercial venture in this 
area, on this same basis? 

It has been pointed out by the opposition that the restrictions the 
establishment of this area would “leave vast herds of big game to die 
of starvation, disease, or preditation on the Arctic W ildlife Range.” 

Perhaps to. insure the continuation of our collection of arctic wild- 
life, we should establish more of these areas. Then the mercies of 
nature, starvation, disease, and depradations, which have left us this 
abundance of wildlife, can continue as they have for time before man, 
[ doubt if anyone can point out where in these arctic lands, there are 
more animals now than before man stepped in. Man, as we all know, 
is the greatest deterrent to the continuation of a natural asset. 

A total of 14,744,674 acres represents the areas withdrawn for na- 
tional parks and reservation areas in Alaska. Perhaps a good look at 
a few of these would indicate something different than a large expanse 
of unprofitable, but protected areas 

The Kenai National Moose Range, 2,057,197 acres. 

This is the only active producer of oil in the State. 

The Pribilof Islands Reserve, 115,200 acres. 

For many years this has supported a multimillion dollar fur seal 
industry. 

Mount McKinle *y National Park, 1,939,354 acres. 

This is one of our greatest national parks, which is steadily gaining 
in popularity with tourists and residents alike. 

Katmai National Monument, 2.697,590 acres. 

This is an area until a few years ago seldom visited, which now has 
attracted a commercial venttire and an ine reasing tourist trade. (I 
refer to the Northern Consolidated Katmai Tours. ) 

These represent just a little less than half of the total national parks 
and wildlife preservation areas withdrawn. I have no reference for 
expenditures for administration of these areas, but I would hazard a 
guess that we are not in the red for the protection of these areas, par- 
ticularly the Pribilofs and the Kenai. 

We have not one adequate arctic area protected. The protection as 
indicated is not as stringent as that in most of the parks or reserves. 
Hunting and fishing are permitted; mining is permitted with only 
those restrictions necessary for the preservation of the surface defini- 
tion. I repeat—we have not one adequate arctic area protected. 
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[ urge your committee to give S. 1899 (Establishment of an Arctic 
Wildlife Range) a favorable go-ahead. 

Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Grirrin. At this time I would like to enter for the record some 
statements which would indicate the feelings of the organization I 
belong to, the ‘Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association. If you wish 
me to take the time to read this, I will sir. 

Senator Barrierr. No, that is all right. This is a single 
resolution ? 

Mr. GrirrirH. It is, sir. 

Senator Bartiterr. And it’s date is? 

Mr. Grirrin. It’s in the fall of 1957. There’s no date on the resolu- 
tion, or 1 could not find it in my file. 

Senator Barrierr. All right. The resolution will be accepted. 
(Resolution referred to follows :) 


Be it resolved by the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association, Inc.: 

Whereas under the proposed plan for administering the Arctic Wildlife Range, 
the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association endorsed the following statement 
regarding prospecting and mining within the range: “Legitimate prospecting 
and mining operations to be unrestricted except that surface use of mining claims 
to be limited to purposes of bona fide mineral exploration, development, and 
removal,” and ; 

Whereas in announcing the withdrawal of land for the Arctic Wildlife Range, 
Secretary of the Interior Fred W. Seaton, stated: ‘“* * * We intend to submit to 
Congress legislation to authorize metalliferous mining under a permit system 
*** If Congress does not enact legislation to permit mining under the 
permit system, we will have to reconsider the opening of this area to mining 
activities,” and ; 

Whereas the mining industry has filed many objections to the withdrawal 
under a permit system for metallifierous mining because it is a broad departure 
from the long-established mining laws, and; 

Whereas a satisfactory precedent has been established to permit prospecting 
and mining in Glacier Bay National Monument, which has proven workable 
and satisfactory to both the mining industry and conservationists, known as 
chapter 700 of the 74th Congress (49 Stat. 1817): 

“An Act to permit mining within the Glacier Bay National Monument. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in the area within the Glacier 
Bay National Monument in Alaska, or as it may hereafter be extended, all 
mineral deposits of the classes and kinds now subject to location, entry, and 
patent under the mining laws of the United States shall be, exclusive of the 
land containing them, subject to disposal under such laws, with right of occu- 
pation and use of so much of the surface of the land as may be required for all 
purposes reasonably incident to the mining or removal of the minerals and 
under such general regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior.” (Approved, June 22, 1936) : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association recommend and 
urge that prospecting and mining be administered in the Arctic Wildlife Range 
under the same principle established by the above act for Glacier Bay National 
Monument and the regulations promulgated by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment thereunder, and requests the Secretary of the Interior to take immediate 
steps to have appropriate legislation introduced into the Congress; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Governor Mike Stepovich, 
Delegate E. L. Bartlett, American Mining Congress, Fairbanks Chamber of 
Commerce, Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Alaska 
Sportsmen’s Council, Wildlife Management Institute, Territorial Department 
of Mines, Wilderness Society, and to the press. 


_ Senator Barrierr. I thought it rather interesting to note that the 


Increasing tourist trade, Mr. Griffin, in Katmai National Monument, is 
due to the Northern Consolidated Katmai Tours. I think this is an 
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example of the lack of Federal management in an area set aside for g 
specific purpose, to which Alaskans “have a proper right to object, 
because until about 10 years ago, the Federal Government had not 
spent in the aggregate more than $b, 000 in this area of almost 3 million 
acres, and of course a national monument is intended to be used by the 
people. It was set aside ever so long ago, and then just forgotten, 
It is, in reference to its features, a partic ularly scenic part of Alaska, 
and indeed probably of the world, and I only wish the Federal Goy. 
ernment would do more instead of doing practically nothing to make 


it possible for people to go there and enjoy those splendors and those 
beauties. 


Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. The chairman is now going to call attention to 
section 10 of the Alaska Statehood Act, which is Public Law 85-508, 
which sets aside this entire area in the Arctic, the national defense 
withdrawal, and this section 10 will be placed in the record at the 
conclusion of the testimony for ready reference. 


(Section 10 of Alaska Statehood Act, per Senator Bartlett’s state- 
ment :) 


Sec. 10. (a) The President of the United States is hereby authorized to estab- 
lish, by Executive order or proclamation, one or more special national defense 
withdrawals within the exterior boundaries of Alaska, which withdrawal or 
withdrawals may thereafter be terminated in whole or on part by the President, 

(b) Special national defense withdrawals established under subsection (a) of 
this section shall be confined to those portions of Alaska that are situated to the 
north or west of the following line: Beginning at the point where the Porcupine 
River crosses the international boundary between Alaska and Canada; thence 
along a line parallel to, and five miles from, the right bank of the main channel 
of the Porcupine River to its confluence with the Yukon River; thence along a 
line parallel to, and five miles from, the right bank of the main channel of the 
Yukon River to its most southerly point of intersection with the meridian of 
longitude 160 degrees west of Greenwich; thence south to the intersection of 
said meridian with the Kuskokwim River; thence along a line parallel to, and 
five miles from the right bank of the Kuskokwim River to the mouth of said 
river; thence along the shoreline of Kuskokwim Bay to its intersection with the 
meridian of longitude 162 degrees 30 minutes west of Greenwich; thence south 
to the intersection of said meridian with the parallel of latitude 57 degrees 30 
minutes north; thence east to the intersection of said parallel with the meridian 
of longitude 156 degrees west of Greenwich; thence south to the intersection of 
said meridian with the parallel of latitude 50 degrees north. 

(c) Effective upon the issuance of such Executive order or proclamation, ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over all special national defense withdrawals established 
under this section is hereby reserved to the United States, which shall have sole 
legislative, judicial, and executive power within such withdrawals, except as 
provided hereinafter. The exclusive jurisdiction so established shall extend to 
all lands within the exterior boundaries of each such withdrawal, and shall 
remain in effect with respect to any particular tract or parcel of land only so 
long as such tract or parcel remains within the exterior boundaries of such a 
withdrawal. The laws of the State of Alaska shall not apply to areas within 
any special national defense withdrawal established under this section while such 
areas remain subject to the exclusive jurisdiction hereby authorized: Provided, 
however, That such exclusive jurisdiction shall not prevent the execution of any 
process, civil or criminal, of the State of Alaska, upon any person found within 
said withdrawals: And provided further, That such exclusive jurisdiction shall 
not prohibit the State of Alaska from enacting and enforcing all laws necessary 
to establish voting districts, and the qualification and procedures for voting in 
all elections. 

(d) During the continuance in effect of any special national defense with- 
drawal established under this section, or until the Congress otherwise provides, 
such exclusive jurisdiction shall be exercised within each such withdrawal in 
accordance with the following provisions of law: 
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(1) All laws enacted by the Congress that are of general application to areas 
ynder the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, including, but without 
limiting the generality of the foregoing, those provisions of title 18, United 
States Code, that are applicable within the special martime and territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States as defined in section 7 of said title, shall apply 
to all areas within such withdrawals. 

(2) In addition, any areas within the withdrawals that are reserved by Act 
of Congress or by Executive action for a particular military or civilian use of 
the United States shall be subject to all laws enacted by the Congress that have 
application to lands withdrawn for that particular use, and any other areas 
within the withdrawals shall be subject to all laws enacted by the Congress that 
are of general application to lands withdrawn for defense purposes of the United 
States. 

(3) To the extent consistent with the laws described in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this subsection and with regulations made or other actions taken under 
their authority, all laws in force within such withdrawals immediately prior to 
the creation thereof by Executive order or proclamation shall apply within the 
withdrawals and, for this purpose, are adopted as laws of the United States: 
Provided, however, That the laws of the State or Territory relating to the 
organization or powers of municipalities or local political subdivisions, and the 
laws or ordinances of such municipalities or political subdivisions shall not be 
adopted as laws of the United States. 

(4) All functions vested in the United States commissioners by the laws de- 
scribed in this subdivision shall continue to be performed within the withdrawals 
by such commissioners. 

(5) All functions vested in any municipal corporation, school district, or 
other local political subdivision by the laws described in this subsection shall 
continue to be performed within the withdrawals by such corporation, district, or 
other subdivision, and the laws of the State or the laws or ordinances of such 
municipalities or local political subdivision shall remain in full force and effect 
notwithstanding any withdrawal made under this section. 

(6) All other functions vested in the government of Alaska or in any officer or 
agency thereof, except judicial functions over which the United States District 
Court for the District of Alaska is given jurisdiction by this Act or other provi- 
sions of law, shall be performed within the withdrawals by such civilian indi- 
viduals or civilian agencies and in such manner as the President shall from time 
to time, by Executive order, direct or authorize. 

(7) The United States District Court for the District of Alaska shall have 
original jurisdiction, without regard to the sum or value of any matter in con- 
troversy, over all civil actions arising within such withdrawals under the laws 
made applicable thereto by this subsection, as well as over all offenses committed 
within the withdrawals. 

(e) Nothing contained in subsection (d) of this section shall be construed 
as limiting the exclusive jurisdiction established in the United States by subsec- 
tion (c) of this section or the authority of the Congress to implement such ex- 
clusive jurisdiction by appropriate legislation, or as denying to persons now or 
hereafter residing within any portion of the areas described in subscetion (b) 
of this section the right to vote at all elections held within the political sub- 
divisions as prescribed by the State of Alaska where they respectively reside, or 
as limiting the jurisdiction conferred on the United States District Court for the 
District of Alaska by any other provision of law, or as continuing in effect laws 
relating to the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska. Nothing contained in this 
section shall be construed as limiting any authority otherwise vested in the 
Congress or the President. 


STATEMENT OF SHERMAN NOYES, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Sherman Noyes is the next witness. Following Mr. Noyes will be 
John C. Boswell, and then John Hajdukovich. 

We are glad to have you here, Mr. Noyes. 

Mr. Noyes. Thank you. 

My name is Sherman Noyes, and I live at No. 11, Timberland 
Drive, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
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I am opposed to this withdrawal primarily on the grounds that it 
represents an extension of bureaucratic government which I believe is 
dangerous to the welfare of this Nation. 

From a lesser distance, or from a smaller standpoint, I would like 
to point out that the Indians and the Eskimos up here are hunters, 
and regardless of what the testimony of people who have been on 
the ground is, there are no large Indian or Eskimo congregations, and 
there have not been for years, in the area in question, and it seems 
to me that is decisive on the point of whether or not this is a big-game 
area. 

Wherever the Indians and Eskimos found game, they went; where 
there was no game, they stayed away. 

I have just one more thing to say, and that is to ask a question. 
Have you gentlemen ask the opinion of any of the natives who live 
on the fringes of this area? They know more about what goes on 
in that area than all the witnesses here put together, including myself, 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Noyes, the committee has not had oppor- 
tunity to do that. If you would care to supply a few names, perhaps, 
if you have them available to you, together with addresses of those 
people? 

Mr. Noyes. I could get them. I don’t have them with me. 

Senator Barrierr. I didn’t mean immediately. We'd be glad to 
get in touch with them and ask them certain questions, if you would 
send that information to Mr. Huse, here. He will write out his ad- 
dress for you. 

Mr. Noyes. Very well. 

Senator Barttett. We shall appreciate it. 

Thank you, Mr. Noyes. 

Mr. Boswell. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C, BOSWELL, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Boswetu. I am John C. Boswell, of 507 Illinois Street, Fair- 
banks, Alaska. Mr. Chairman, I’m appearing before this commit- 
tee as an individual regarding Senate bill 1899 which seeks to establish 
an Arctic Wildlife Range in northeastern Alaska. 

I wish to stress the point that I am not representing any organiza- 
tion because I am a past president of the Tanana Valley Sports- 
men’s Association, who originally proposed establishment of the 
Arctic Wildlife Range. I am also secretary of the Fairbanks branch 
of the Alaska Miner’s Association, who oppose establishment of the 
range. | Laughter. | 

My connection with these two associations might seem to make my 
position untenable in appearing at this hearing; however, knowing 
the aims and policies of both organizations, my remarks may be less 
biased than some others that may be heard. 

To those of us who are familiar with the area which is proposed as 
an Arctic Wildlife Range, there is little doubt that it will remain a 
wilderness area for many years. 

It appears to me that the principal advantage of setting it aside at 
this time would be to preclude acquisition by individuals of surface 
rights within the area. It has been the experience in our sister States 
that when a primitive area, park, or national monument is set aside, 
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there frequently are areas of private landownership within the area 
which upon withdrawal can only be acquired at considerable trouble 
and expense by the Government. These islands of private ownership 
defeat the purpose for which the withdrawal is intended, and as a 
result of the withdrawal, the property becomes much more valuable to 
the owner. 

It was never the intention of the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation that this area be closed to prospecting and mining. 

In paragraph 3 of their original suggested plan of administration 
and regulations, they stated : 

Legitimate prospecting and mining operations to be unrestricted except that 
surface use of mining claims to be limited to purposes of bona fide mineral explo- 
ration, development, and removal. 

Section 3(b) of S. 1899 takes care of this portion of their suggested 
plan of administration and would not be impossible for the mining 
industry to live with if there were not other and more serious road- 
blocks thrown up by the Federal administrators of these ranges, parks, 
and monuments. 

When the administration of an area such as the proposed Arctic 
Wildlife Range is turned over to a Federal agency, it is within their 
rulemaking powers to establish regulations that preclude prospecting 
and mining just as effectively as if the original act had prohibited it. 

It is past experience of miners and prospectors with the administra- 
tive rules set up in areas such as Mount McKinley National Park and 
Glacier Bay National Monument that cause the mining industry to be 
solidly opposed to further withdrawals. 

Glacier Bay National Monument has a similar procedure for patent 
of the minerals exclusive of surface rights as is proposed in S. 1899. 
Let us look at some of the rules a prospector must follow if he attempts 
any exploration within the monument. 

1, No firearms permitted. 

2. No modern means of transportation permitted. 

3. Wheel planes not permitted to land on beaches; float planes not 
permitted to land on lakes or bays. 

4. No living trees permitted to be cut for firewood or other purposes. 

Mount McKinley National Park is supposed to be open for pros- 
pecting and mining but again we find certain regulations that preclude 
any serious exploration effort by modern standards within the park: 

1. No helicopters permitted to land in the park. 

2. Park highways are forbidden for ore trucks. 

3. New roads cannot be constructed. 

4. The scenic beauty cannot be defaced. 

These are just a few of the regulations that have been drawn up 
for administration of Glacier Bay National Monument and Mount 
McKinley National Park. 

The superintendents of these areas have a great deal of latitude in 
interpreting their directives from Washington, and again it will de- 
pend a great deal on their individual attitudes as to how a prospector 
or miner will be permitted to operate. 

The day of the foot prospector in Alaska is pretty well over, and 
we know that if modern transportation into an area is denied, no 
Individual or company can carry on a prospecting or development 
program, particularly in such a remote area as northeastern Alaska. 
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If any minerals, metals, or oil are found in an area such as this 
other than precious metals, there must be surface transportation to 
develop and market them. 

Once a set of regulations is established for an area such as the pro- 
posed Arctic Wildlife Range, and they do result in precluding pros. 
pecting and mining, even though a Secretary of Interior should wish 
to modify and liberalize them, he is immediately subjected to tre- 
mendous pressure to refrain from doing so by the conservation lob- 
bies, many of whom are motivated by the theoretical rather than the 
practical aspects of the case at point. 

I believe the creation of this Arctic Wildlife Range has certain 
merits that may not be obvious to many people at this time, and in 
the long-range view will be a good thing for Alaska and our fellow 
citizens of the United States 50 or 100 years from now. I do not be- 
lieve this vast area should be sealed off from further prospecting and 
exploration, as most surely would happen if turned over to a Federal 
agency within the Department of Interior as proposed in S. 1899, 

As mentioned earlier in this statement, the important objective at 
this time should be to preclude the acquisition of surface rights in 
the area, and it would seem to me that this could be accomplished so 
far as the mining industry is concerned by the language in section 
3(b) of S. 1899. 

Provision should also be made to preclude the acquisition of small 
tracts, homesites, homesteads, trade and manufacturing sites, or any 
other means of land acquisition that would result in patent to surface 
rights. The land administration should be left under the Bureau of 
Land Management, where it now resides. 

If we are going to have an Arctic Wildlife Range, I believe the 
administration of the range should be turned over to the State de- 
partment of fish and game, both as to the rules and regulations govern- 
ing hunting and fishing, as well as regulations covering any other 
activities in the range. 

The Alaska Board of Fish and Game is a group of Alaskans from 
various sections of the State who have been appointed on the basis of 
their interest in and knowledge of the fish and game resources of 
Alaska. 

I believe they are better qualified than any Federal agency to ad- 
minister this area in the best interests of Alaska, under the principle 
of multiple use, which is the underlying principle of the resources 
article in our State constitution and which is subscribed to by the large 
majority of Alaskans. 

Senator Barrierr. Congressman Moulder ? 

Mr Movutper. Well, Mr. Chairman, the suggestion it be under the 
regulation of the State, be administered by the State, impresses me 
very much. It is that the administration of the reservation be under 
the control of the State officials. I am inclined, of course, always to 
favor any State rights proposition. But I wonder how that could 
be done under the present title as it now exists ? 

Mr. Boswetu. Well, it would certainly take some amendments, per- 
haps a rewriting of the present bill, to do that, I would think. 

The reason that I feel that the State department would give pro- 
tection to Alaskans, to the sportsmen and miners and any others, 1s 
that in the first place any regulations they make are subject to pub- 
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lic hearings; secondly, they are subject to legislative review; and 
thirdly, they are subject to judicial review; and I think that’s a pro- 
tection that 

Mr. Movutper. All right here on the home grounds. 

Mr. Boswe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Movutper. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Boswell, continuing on that theme, you rec- 
ommended that the range should be turned over to the State depart- 
ment of fish and game— 
poth as to the rules and regulations governing hunting and fishing as well as 
regulations covering any other activity in the range. 

Would you mean, for example, mining ? 

Mr. Boswetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. But if it were a mining activity to be regulated, 
would you suggest that that be under the State department of fish and 

ame ¢ 

Mr. Boswett. I think the whole thing should be administered by 
a State department. Of course, the Congress would have to set up 
the ground rules in broad lines, and I think that’s the ~~ place for 
it to be set up. I do not believe that the legislature should have any- 
thing to do with setting the boundaries or 

Mr. Bartietr. Well, you think the State ought to administer as well 
as propose the regulations 

Mr. Boswetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrierr. Send people right into the field to enforce those reg- 
ulations ? 

Mr. Boswetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you believe the present bill under consideration 
will do that ? 

Mr. Boswetu. No; I don’t, except so far as hunting and fishing is 
concerned. It would appear from the testimony that it is expected 
that that will be under the State department. 

Senator Bartrierr. Well, I am quite clear on that myself. What 
is your interpretation of that in respect to what you have read and 
what you have heard, that the regulations may be proposed by the 
State board and accepted or rejected by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. Bosweti. Well, it would appear that so far as the regulations 
are concerned until—as I believe someone stated—until there was 
some danger to a species, that it would be under the State depart- 
ment, but that the Federal Government could step in if they felt there 
was any species endangered. 

Senator Bartrierr. Actually, I believe the language of the bill itself 

oints pretty affirmatively to Federal control, Mr. Boswell, because 
Mr. Baynton has just called my attention to subsection D of section 3 
of S. 1899, in these words: 











The Secretary is authorized to administer the Wildlife Range in accordance 
with this Act, and such regulations as he may issue in the public interest relat- 
ing to any of the purposes and provisions of this Act. 


Mr. Boswett. I believe it has come out more in the testimony at 
the previous hearing than I believe at this hearing. 

Perhaps it is supposition that the State will handle it, but—— 

Senator Bartierr. You remember the constitutional convention ? 

Mr. Bosweiu. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Bartierr. Mr. Boswell, you have lived here how long? 

Mr. Boswett. I have lived here 33 years. 

Senator Bartierr. Is it your opinion that the people of Alaska haye 
been satisfied in all particulars with Federal control of their game and 
fish resources—and when I use the word “fish” I include fish taken 
for commercial purposes as well as game purposes / 

Mr. Boswetu. No: I do not believe that Alaskans have been satis. 
fied with the Federal control, I think, particularly regarding commer. 
cial fishing. I believe as far as sport fish and game that they have g 
much better record. 

Senator Barrierr. I agree with that absolutely. I think the com. 
plaints against sport game and fishing has been due to lack of enforce- 
ment funds, but I think none of us can forget, so recently, in any case, 
that one of the prime reasons of knowledge all over the then Territory 
of Alaska that Alaskans wanted statehood was that they might have 
control of these resources. 

Is that a statement of fact ? 

Mr. Boswe tu. It certainly is. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mouxtper. Mr. Chairman, I want to clarify a point in my mind. 
How could the Federal Government retain the title to the area and the 
administration and control over it be vested in the State? 

I can understand how it could be conveyed to the State as a State 
park or a wildlife range—I mean the title to it, itself—and then the 
control administered exclusively by the State. 

I don’t clearly understand which one of those steps you proposed, 

Mr. Boswetx. Well, perhaps my thoughts on it might not be pos- 
sible to write into law. But, as I said before, I would not be—I would 
not feel that the legislature should be able to change these boundaries 
in any way once they are established. In other words, if that were the 
case, they would be going in and out like the bellows on an accordion, 

Mr. Movunper. Well, that thought, or your suggestion was that it 
proceed as it is, and that the Department of the Interior or the 
Federal Government assign and delegate to the State agency the 
control and administration over the objectives as set up in the bill; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Boswetu. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Barrterr. One moment more, if you don’t mind, Mr. Bos- 
well. We have heard deeply felt testimony, I am sure, to the effect 
that tractor tracks or “weasel” tracks impair the value of the scenery 
and the soil—I shouldn’t use the word “soil”—the basic values of the 
surface; and since that is the case, is it your opinion that conversation 
groups would bring every pressure upon the Secretary of Interior to 
write regulations pertaining to mining in such a way that the use of 
these vehicles would not be permitted within the range? 

Mr. Boswetn. Well, they might bring pressure, yes; I think certain 
groups would. Others, I feel, realize that it is necessary to be able to 
get around in that country and travel with track vehicles, but I think 
Mr. DeSpain very aptly stated if they lay out access roads and have 
set up side roads to those, and don’t wander all over the country, that 
that should satisfy both parties. 

Senator Bartiett. In any case, whatever is done will be discretion- 
ary within the authority to be conferred upon the Secretary of the 
Interior by the terms of 8. 1899. Right? 
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Mr. Boswetu. Right. 

Senator Bartterr. Thank you, Mr. Boswell. 

There will be added to the record at this point because the subject 
was mentioned, subpart C relating to the taking of wildlife, from the 
1949 edition of the Code of Federal Regulations from title 50, wild- 


life. 

And this, among other things, relates to State cooperation with the 
Federal Government, and the agreements are permissive insofar as 
the Fish and Wildlife Service is concerned. 

(1949 edition, Code of Federal Regulations, title 50, “Wildlife,” 
subpart C, “Taking of Wildlife,” referred to above, follows :) 


1949 EDITION, CODE OF FEDERAL REGULATIONS 
TITLE 5O—WILDLIFE 
SuBPART C—TAKING OF WILDLIFE 
PUBLIC HUNTING 


§21.31 Authorization. The Director may by regulation authorize the hunt- 
ing of game birds and game mammals in accordance with the provisions of 
applicable Federal and State laws under such conditions and within such refuge 
areas as in his determination is compatible with sound wildlife management. 

§21.32 State hunting laws. Each person hunting in any refuge area shall 
comply with the applicable State laws and regulations. 

§ 21.33 Hunting licenses and permits. Each person hunting in any refuge 
area Shall possess and shall exhibit upon request to any authorized Federal or 
State officer whatever license, if any, is required by State law or regulation and 
a Federal permit issued by the Officer in Charge unless the Director shall au- 
thorize hunting without such Federal permit. 

§21.34 State cooperation. State cooperation may be enlisted in the regu- 
lation, management, and operation of public shooting areas, the details of which 
shall be mutually agreed upon by the Director or regional director and the head 
of the State Game Department and the State may promulgate such regulations 
as may be necessary for such regulation, management and operation. In the 
event such State regulations are issued, compliance therewith shall be a requisite 
to lawful entry for the purpose of hunting. 

§21.35 Weapons. Each person hunting in any refuge area shall use for the 
purpose only such weapons as are authorized by Federal and State laws or 
regulations, and the Director may further restrict the weapons which may be 
used for such hunting. 

PUBLIC FISHING 


§21.41. Authorization. The Director may allow fishing in such refuge areas 
as he may designate for the purpose under such legally authorized conditions, 
limits, and restrictions as the Director may impose by regulation or as may 
otherwise be imposed by this part. 

§21.42 State fishing laws. Each person fishing in any refuge area shall 
comply with the applicable State laws and regulations. 

$21.48 Fishing licenses and permits. Each person fishing in any refuge 
area shall possess and shall exhibit upon request to any authorized Federal or 
State officer whatever license, if any, is required by State law or regulation, 
and a Federal permit issued by the officer in charge if the Director by regula- 
tion shall require such permit. 

§21.44 Temporary restrictions. The officer in charge may temporarily sus- 
pend fishing in all or parts of any refuge area by suitable posting when, in his 
judgment, such action is necessary for the protection of migratory waterfowl, 
wildlife concentration, fishes and other aquatic animal life, food and cover 
plantings for wildlife, or for the carrying out of official operations in such 
area or areas. 

§21.45 Migratory Bird Conservation Act refuges. Fishing is permitted in 
any refuge required under the Migratory Bird Conservation Act to the extent 
and during such periods as, in the determination of the Director, will not 
interfere with the purpose for which the refuge was established. 
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PUBLIC TRAPPING 






§ 21.51 Authorization. The Director may authorize the trapping of fur 
animals in accordance with the provisions of applicable Federal and State 
laws and under such conditions and within such refuge areas as in his deter. 
mination is compatible with sound wildlife management. 

§ 21.52 State trapping laws. Each person trapping in any refuge area shal] 
comply with the applicable State laws and regulations. 

§ 21.53 Trapping licenses and permits. Each person trapping in any refuge 
area Shall possess and shall exhibit upon request to any authorized Federal op 
State officer whatever license, if any, is required by State law or regulation and 
a Federal permit issued by the officer in charge, unless the Director shal 
authorize trapping without such permit. 

§ 21.54 Suspension of privileges. The officer in charge may suspend trap- 
ping in all or part of any refuge area by the issuance of reasonable notice to 
that effect when, in his judgment, such action is necessary for the protection of 
migratory waterfowl, wildlife concentrations, fur animal populations, food and 
cover plantings for wildlife, or for the carrying out of official Operations op 
such area or areas. 


Senator Bartierr. Mr. John Hajdukovich. 

John, you’re a member or the third member of the Alaska Game 
Commission to appear before the committee, and we are indeed glad 
to have the oldest member in point of time of appointment, and per- 
haps of years, too. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN HAJDUKOVICH, DELTA, ALASKA 





















Mr. Haspuxovicnu. I believe so. I am John Hajdukovich of Big 
Delta, Alaska. I left the old country in May 1903, and T landed at 
Juneau in November 1903, and in Fairbanks, Alaska, in September 
1904. I have spent 55 years in the interior of Alaska, and for prob- 
ably about 18 years of that I prospected in its hills. Of course, the 
rest of the time I had to get out of the hills to make a little money to 
go back again or send somebody else in my place. 

I was Alaska Game Commissioner from 1938 to 1942. 
got time? 

Senator Barrierr. Yes, indeed; you go ahead, John. 

Mr. Haspuxovicn. In 1924 I was appointed U.S. commissioner on 
the upper Tanana. There were 300 natives and around 75 whites in 
that section of the country and I held that position for 30 years. In 
12 years I had to come down here and report to the district judge, and 
there were no trials, no arrests, and no fines—everything was settled 
in a peaceable way, without the Government or anybody else meddling. 

Senator Bartierr. There’s no such comparable record in the history 
of the United States, I’ll bet. 

Mr. Haspuxovicn. Well, now, I am opposed to the withdrawal of 
the land in the Arctic for the reason that that land is the key to our 
future arctic mining industry. That land is the key to our future 
arctic highway. And that land is the key to our future arctic tourist 
industry. That land is the key to our game and fur-bearing animals 
all over the State of Alaska. I can prove that through the written 
statement that I am going to send to you. 

In 1925, the Alaska Legislature turned the game over to a Federal 
bureau—at that time the Bureau of Biological Survey—without the 
consent of the people of Alaska. Up until that time the game was 
under the control of the people of Alaska. 

In the same year, 1925, the National Park Service took possession 
of Mount McKinley Park. At that time we had more than 8,000 
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mountain sheep in the Alaska Range, 15,000 of them included in 
Mount McKinley Park. Thousands and thousands of caribou were 
roaming the foothills of the Alaska Range, including Mount McKin- 
ley Park. 

There were hundreds and hundreds of moose all through that sec- 
tion, including Mount McKinley Park. 

After the National Park Service took possession of Mount Mc- 
Kinley Park, no man was allowed to enter the park with a gun unless 
the gun was sealed at the entrance of the park, and he wasn’t allowed 
to take the seal off until he stepped outside of the park boundaries. 

A few years after the end of World War II, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service sent their biologist into the park to check up on the mountain 
sheep, the Dall sheep. And his report, after he came back to Fair- 
banks, I understand he reported there was 300 sheep left in the park. 

Now he didn’t tell me—although I met Dr. Murie in a restaurant, 
and I did want to ask him that, if he knew whether that was correct, 
and all they’ve got right now is around 2,900 sheep in the park. 

Now what happened to that 15,000 sheep in Mount McKinley Park, 
let alone, they didn’t increase in all these years ? 

It shows plainly that the Bureau made a failure in protecting our 
game in Alaska, the way that it should be protected. Why did they 
allow the wolves to increase? Now the people of Alaska have do- 
nated their share through the bounty system. 

It lists in the report in here the number of game animals we have 
in Alaska in the Alaska Range, including Mount McKinley Park. 
That list was made by prospectors, trappers, hunters, miners, ex- 
plorers, by all those who were interested in game. Now I think the 
Bureau has that report in Washington in their office if they would only 
come through with it. 

Now about the land that they are trying to withdraw in the Arctic, 
they will be depriving the people of Alaska, the present and future 
generations, of the great wealth in minerals that is lying there for 
thm. The people of Alaska cannot afford to lose that. That is the 
gate to the Arctic. 

IT assure you, Mr. Chairman, that the withdrawal of the land of 
the Arctic is promoted by bureaus, and I have felt for over 25 years 
that was going to come. I had that warning—if we ever get to state- 
hood, they’re going to get that piece of land, for the reason, as I said 
before, to close the Arctic forever to the people of Alaska, and keep 
the key. 

We have thousands and thousands of square miles throughout 
Alaska that are not going to be used for a good many years, or used 
oly for game and fur-bearing animals; there is lots of room there 
for wildlife to range. 

About 1915, I think about there, our Delegate to Congress at that 
time, Mr. James Wickersham, introduced a bill in Congress providing 
for statehood for Alaska. And if we had been granted statehood at 
that time, right now we would have more than a million population, 
and there is not one of those who is in favor of establishing the with- 
drawal of this area in the Arctic that can prove that I’m wrong. 

Our natural resources should be wide open, and I believe Alaska 
would be, if not the richest, one of the richest States in the Union. 
The wealth of Alaska is in her minerals. They don’t need to think 
that the gold is all out of Alaska—or other minerals. We have prac- 
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tically every mineral that the country needs. But still our Govern. 
ment is dealing with neighboring countries in hundreds and hundreds 
of millions of dollars yearly in minerals alone. 

Now all this spending by the Federal Government in Alaska jg not 
to improve Alaska, or to protect just Alaskans. That’s for the pro- 
tection of our Nation, and the protection of neighboring countries. 
The protection of America is, in effect, the protection of the whole 
civilized world. If Alaska is invaded, the liberty of mankind would 
be in danger. 

That’s why all this military spending is being done in Alaska. 

Some of our good people recommend withdrawal in the Arctic of 
the 9 million acres of land, yet they oppose a few thousand acres of 
land here in Salchaket. That withdrawal is probably—maybe not, J 
thought so, it will have to be looked into—for the same purposes. The 
Government i is spending millions of dollars on those ranges and they 
have to experiment and be ready in case of emergency. 

Rs you can give me a little time, I might give you a little story on 
this 

Senator Bartierr. Go ahead, John. 

Mr. Hagspuxovicu. This is what happened, the game commission 
had a meeting in Washington, D.C., in 1942. I had a friend, some- 
body called from St. Louis, and ane asked me on the phone, “Do 
you know he is there?” I said, “No, T don’t know it.” He said well, 
tomorrow, he was going there. The following day he called me and 
I went over to see him. When I went in the room I said, “What is 
going on?” He said, “Don’t you know there is a war on?” He was a 
colonel, in acolonel’s uniform. 

Well, he asked me to come over to the War Department the next 
day, to his office. He had a big office there. 

here was a fellow came in there and he wanted to talk to me. I 
didn’t know the man, but found out it was a lieutenant who—he was 
a colonel then—used to be in charge of the telephone lines in Big 
Delta. 

Finally they decided, they said, “Let’s take John down to the Old 
Man.” I said, “Who is the Old Man?” “The general.” I said, “Well, 
I got nothing to say, to talk to the general.” ‘He says, “He’s going to 
want to talk to you.” 

I went down, and of course, there was an Air Corps colonel sitting 
there. And they introduced me to the general and the Air Corps 
colonel. There were three colonels sitting by themselves, and I sat 
close to the general, and he began to ask me about Alaska. 

Finally he asked me, he says, “John, do you think the Jap can invade 
Alaska?” I says, “General, the Jap can invade Alaska any time he 
wants to.” The Air Corps colonel got up on his feet and he says, “We 
won’t stand for that.” I says, “Colonel, you are 5,000 miles away”— 
or whatever it is—‘from Fairbanks and Anchorage, and the Jap is 
scouting along’ the post of Kamchatka in the Bering Sea, and he’s only 
taking a few,’—6 or 5 hours at that time—*hours to land in Fair- 
banks and Anchorage, and all you’ve got in Fairbanks is three scout- 
ing planes, and six in Anchorage, and three of them is out of com- 
mission.” 

That was in 1942, and this is 1959. I believe it, myself, that our 
military leaders in Alaska now, that with the men and equipment 
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under their command, right now that they could prepare at any time 
in a few minutes to get to the border and never allow our enemy to 
ever step close on our side. : 

That’s a great satisfaction to the American people, and of great hope 
to the people in different parts of the world who live under the Com- 
munist’s control. rik 

If it wasn’t for the United States—this is a great country, a proud 
democracy—if it wasn’t for the United States, a good many countries 
in the world, or perhaps practically the whole world, would be con- 
trolled by communism. ‘This is my belief, and I am almost sure of 
that. lad ee ee 

I want to go back now to the wildlife range, the Arctic wildlife 
range, that’s established—and 1 had a warning 25 years ago that 
that’s going to happen as soon as we get to statehood. That’s only— 
as I say before—to close the gate to the Arctic, and raise a few more 
wolves. Wolves have done a lot of damage to the game all over 
Alaska. It would run into hundreds and hundreds of mililons of 
dollars, and we can’t afford for that to be repeated again. 

If they want a wildlife range, we have lots of other places. Why 
not allow that piece of land to remain open, for the future, the present 
and future generations of Alaska to mine? Our future is not with the 
Government payroll. Our future is in producing and developing our 
natural resources. We are on our own now, and we can’t neglect that. 

Now, you know, you, who, was our representative in our Congress, 
you had to almost beg for everything you got. Now, you’re a U.S. 
Senator, and it is a great pleasure to me today to speak to a U.S. 
Senator from Alaska. But you, with the help, you have the help of 
Senator Gruening and Representative Rivers—you can show facts— 
to whoever is there, you have to do that, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, that this land of the Arctic isn’t just for the pleasure that 
the bureaus want for themselves and their supporters. I believe my- 
self if it weren’t for the bureaus and the bunch that’s supporting the 
bureaus, at that time and now, and a few commercial interests, that 
we would have had our statehood over 40 years ago. 

We have been under bureau domination long enough, and—I don’t 
want to use up all the time—but we have been servants of the bureaus 
all these years, and now we have statehood, we should drop away 
from the bureaus. We are on our own now. If they want to establish 
awildlife range, why I can’t, and I never would agree for a bureau to 
have anything to do with it. Why shouldn’t the State of Alaska 
control it? Why should bureaus control the game? Either in the 
Arctic or any part of Alaska ? 

Senator Barrierr. Does that conclude your statement, John? 

Mr. Haypuxovicu. That’s all of it—well some of it; I will com- 
plete it later. But in the completeness, I will send it to you in writing. 

Senator Bartierr. John, I want to thank you for what you had to 
say about me, and so far as I am concerned, yours was indeed, a very 
moving extemporaneous statement, and came from a pioneer and a 
respected Alaskan, who had the best interests of the territory of 
Alaska at heart and who has the best interests of the State of Alaska 
at heart. 

The committee will be very glad to receive your written statement 
from you before the record is closed. You might send that to Mr. 
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Huse, who will furnish you with a slip of paper giving his name and 
address. 

Thank you, John, very much. 

Congressman Moulder ? 

Mr. Movutper. Yes, I want to compliment you on a very fine state. 
ment. It was very impressive, very moving and very touching, and 
very patriotic, and I also want to say that you have no greater respect 
and love for your great U.S. Senator than all Members of Congregs 
have for him, too. We are proud of him, and the Nation is proud of 
him. 

Mr. Haspuxovicn. I am glad to hear that, sir. I thank you all, 

Senator Barrietr. Thank you very much, John. |Applause.] 

Mr. Moore. He fails to respond to his name. Robert McCann? Js 
Robert McCann in the room? Once, twice, going, gone, his name 
is stricken from the list. But, in reference to those whose names werg 
down but who are not here for an appearance, let it be stated again 
that they may submit written statements and that goes for anyone 
else, whether or not his or her name is on the list. , 

Harry Francis. Make yourself comfortable, Mr. Francis. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY FRANCIS, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Francis. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Harry Francis of Fairbanks, Alaska. I do not represent any group; 
Iam merely representing myself. 

I feel that the conservation group, and particularly the ones that 
started it, were probably very conscientious, honest people, and that 
probably still holds true today. But I do believe, like many organiza- 
tions or groups, as they grow larger and more powerful, that they 
sort of forget that there are other people to be considered. 

And I think this group now has got to the point where they failed 
to consider the rights of other people. In order to back up that 
opinion, I would like to give a few reasons. 

One of them which right now may affect quite a few people—say for 
instance a homesteader out here—if he should be lucky enough to 
have a stream of water, a small stream of water or a large, it doesn’t 
matter, running through his property, it is now illegal for him to 
divert that stream or any part of it for any use, even to water his 
own garden, or to divert it into a watering trough to water his cattle, 
without first getting permission from the Fish and Wildlife. That 
law has recently passed; I know that many people probably don't 
know about it yet. The machinery for enforcing this law is prob- 
ably not organized yet. 

Then we might consider, too, the man out in the hills. Now, it 
would be a lot more complicated for him to get that permission, be- 
cause as in many cases, a prospector, he would be in some isolated 
place, and it very often happens it is necessary for him to divert a 
stream temporarily, for the prospecting purposes. 

For him to get that permission, he would have to stop, probably 
walk for miles through niggerheads and what have you, to some 
place where he could get a plane or other transportation to get into 
town or somewhere where he can apply for permission to divert that 
little stream. 
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Then, of course, he has to wait around, there’s hotel bills and what 
have you, to take up time, and by the time he would get back out there 
the summer’s probably pretty well gone—it’s short, anyway—his 
money is probably gone, too, and his patience besides. 

And then this law, actually, is a watered-down version of some of 
the earlier proposals. They would have required that he engage a li- 
censed engineer—eVv en a man that wanted to put ina watering trough, 
if you want to carry it that far—and would have to hire a licensed 
engineer to look over this property and propose a way to go about it, 
and then submit that to the Fish and Wildlife. 

Well, that would cost a few dollars, but imagine again, the man out 
in the hills, what he’d be up against. That would be—the cost would 
pe prohibitive; by the time he hired airplanes and engineers to go out 
to look at some little project, and to make it even more complicated, 
he wouldn’t know this ahead of time; he don’t know what he’s going 
to have to do until he is on this property. Therefore, he could not 
get the permission first; he would have to get out there first. 
~ And by the time he has done that and come back, his time and money 
is gone. 

Well, that is one. Another one—now this—nothing has been done 
toomuch. The law ison the books. Just what they intend to do about 
it. and how strong they intend to enforce this, that remains to be seen. 

Now we might look at something else to see what they have done. 
Now, down the railroad here, there was an ideal situation for a cement 
plant, and if there’s anything we need, it is a cement plant. And for 
those who may not be too familiar, to make a cement plant successful, 
there must be a lime deposit on some very good transportation, such as 
arailroad. They also must have a large supply of cheap fuel. That 
isalso there. 

So this plan, it looked like it was going to go through. People had 
gone ahead and planned it out. But it was found that this particular 
spot was inside Mount McKinley Park. It was in an isolated corner, 
ithad no use as far as the park was concerned, and it requires very 
little area. 

Well, when this became generally known, the conservation group put 
on the pressure, and when the smoke was all cleared away, these people 
threw up their hands—they just could not battle that sort of pressure. 

So we don’t have a cement plant. 

Gentlemen, just to show what that has done to us here in this town, 
the cement, I am informed by one of the largest dealers, is manufac- 
tured in California, but it’s transported 3,000 miles, or better, to Fair- 
banks. 

Iam informed by the Alaska Railroad that the total charge for 
freight for that cement from San Francisco is $2.62 a hundred in 48-ton 
carlots. 

Cement. is being sold in town, retail, that is, in ton lots, for $3.50, 
single sacks $3.75. 

OK. If it’s being retailed for $3.50 in Fairbanks, and if the freight 
rate 1s $2.62, that leaves 88 cents for the manufacturer of this cement 
in California and the dealer’s commission on this end. That sounds a 
little bit hard to believe. 

In other words, that means that the cost of cement in this town is 
hearly all freight. 
43642—60—pt. 2 
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So we might go a little farther and see what that does. 

You might walk down by the new powerplant here. 

Whether anyone knows anything about construction or not, it would 
be simple to guess that there’s many tons of cement that went into that 
building. The only way they have of getting their money back is to 
charge more for lights. 

The same would apply to the city. The city is a large consumer of 
cement. Therefore, in order to pay for that bill, they must charge a 
little more taxes. The grocery store, or any other place, say a grocery 
store—that building is probably also cement. So they have to add a 
little more on a dozen eggs or a sack of potatoes. 

Well, that seems to me out of line, to think that we could be shut 
off from something that we have right here in our own backyard, so 
to speak, and have to pay those charges. I don’t mean to criticize 
the Alaska Railroad or any other transportation ; they do have to haul 
it 3,000 miles. Well, that I can’t go for at all. 

So we might go on to another subject, and that would be the wild- 
life. They are very anxious to conserve this wildlife, which is a very 
good thought. We have now, according to testimony presented here, 
around 17 million acres that are already parks or game refuges of one 
sort or another. 

We might think on wolves: wolves need probably as little protection 
as any animal in this country. They hunt practically all animals, and 
there’s no animals hunt the wolves that I know of. 

Mr. Moutper. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Bartierr. Surely. 

Mr. Mouxper. Is there a bounty—a bounty is paid for wolves? 

Mr. Francis. That’s right. 

Mr. Moutper. What bounty ? 

Mr. Francis. Well, the last I knew it was $50. I believe that’s still 
in force. 

Mr. Moutper. How much? 

Mr. Francts. $50. 

A Speaker. That’s right. 

Senator Barrierr. That’s right, according to Commissioner 
Romick. 

Mr. Franots. Well, the point I meant to bring out, which also 
indicates a lot of pressure: A few years back the game commission 
here, and the officials of the wildlife service, felt that there was too 
many wolves in the area. So they carried on a poisoning program— 
not that I am particularly in favor of that—but that was their idea 
of reducing the number. 

Well, this got quite a bit of publicity, and again the conservation 
groups put on the pressure. So the poisoning was crossed off; and 
immediately there was an area set aside down here of roughly 30 mil- 
lion acres—that starts at Black Rapids, which is about 150 miles south 
of Fairbanks—and it extends almost to Valdez, which is roughly 200 





miles. It extends from the Richardson highway past McKinley, 
which is roughly 250 miles. 

There is an area of 30 million acres that is set aside for wolves only. 
Now there’s other animal that they’re protecting—that is, normally; 
they have open hunting seasons and so on. But the wolves are pro- 
tected the year-around. You cannot kill a wolf in that area. 
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Mr. Moutper. Why is that? 

Mr. Francis. Well, all I can assume is that the pressure was put on 
in order to protect the wolves. See, the Fish and Wildlife, they had 
carried on this poisioning program to cut down wolf population, 
and when this became suddenly known, all of a sudden they did a 
back-flip, and the obvious explanation seems to be that there was a lot 
of pressure put on these people. 

And then they immediately made this large—what I call—it’s not a 
reserve; it is not listed as a reserve, at all. It is an area there that it 
is illegal to kill a wolf in, any time of the year, anywhere. 

Mr. Moutper. It’s illegal, how? By a rule and regulation of 
the—— 

Mr. Francis. Fish and Wildlife, the governing body of the game 
commission here. It’s illegal now to kill a wolf in that area, and this 
area, according to my figures, is roughly 30 million acres. 

If you would care—I should have brought it, maybe—but in the 
game laws—it’s just a very little pamphlet put out, if you buy a 
license, a hunting license, you get it for free; I don’t know if there’s 
any left in town, I do understand they’re pretty short now—but in 
there, if you would care to look it up, they have this country broken 
down into areas. This particular area is known as No. 13, which be- 

ins, as I said—it extends almost to—you can find it there. Look 
under “Wolves.” 

Mr. Moutper. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. Look under “Wolves,” and see what the open season 
is, and then what areas. That will explain it to you. 

Senator Barrierr. The regulations for 1959-60 provide that “units 
1to 12 and 14 except that unit north”—TI wish I hadn’t started this; 
I can’t pronounce the forthcoming word—“that unit north of the 
Kashwhitna River, and 15 through 26: No closed season. No limit.” 

Thirteen and that portion of unit 14 north of the Kashwhitna River, 
closed season. 

Mr. Francis. That is closed, period, the year around. ‘They can- 
not hunt those wolves there. 

Mr. Moutper. There should be open season on wolves all the time, 
shouldn’t there? 

Mr. Francis. Well, there is considerable ill-feeling down there. 
They feel that there’s a lot of—oh, they feel partly due to their propo- 
sition of poisoning, which, I doubt if that was the reason. 





. 5 . . . . 
I would like to bring up—and I will cut this short—another item. 


As far as the mining in this wildlife preserve up here, it seems like it’s 
misinterpreted a little bit for mining. Mining actually requires very 
little area. In fact, Fairbanks, being a big mining area, could be 
put in that area and take up very little space. 

In other words, it seems to me that they should allow that, because, 
after all, we depend, to a large extent, upon our metals, and nobody 
can say now whether this area, or this one, or some other, would be 
valuable. 

Senator Bartterr. When you say “allow that,” you mean allow 
mining ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Right. And another point I would like to mention 
too—I will cut this short—is that although they can—although they 
claim they will do that, but Mount McKinley, when the law specific- 
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ally states that we are allowed to go in there and mine this country 
and then, as the evidence has been presented, they are managed 
° . e * ° a 

through some regulations or other to stop it, which includes this 
cement plant that I have mentioned. 

: In other words, how ‘an we trust them, if they say they will allow 
it, and then change that if they put on the pressure, the same as they 
did in McKinley? 

I will close quickly and call it square. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Francis. And jf 
you do have any additional statement, remember, you can file it for 
the record. Weappreciate hearing from you. 

Mr. Francis. Thank you. 

(Communication from Department of the Interior, Noy. 19, 1959, 
subject: Wolves :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Wushington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: In accordance with the oral request of Senator 
Bartlett, there is enclosed, for the attention of Mr. Harry Huse, a staff member 
of your committee, supplemental information on certain aspects of wolf manage- 
ment on Alaskan wildlife management units 13 and 14. 

This information was requested in connection with hearings on the subject 
in Alaska, held October 18 to 31, 1959, relative to Senate bill 1899. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. V. TUNISON, Acting Director. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT TO THE SENATE INTERSTATE AND I‘OREIGN COMMERCE 
COM MITTEE 


REASONS FOR CLOSING UNIT 13 AND PART OF 14 TO THE TAKING OF WOLVES 


The Alaska Game Commission closed wildlife management unit No. 13 to 
the taking of wolves beginning July 1, 1956. Part of wildlife management unit 
No. 14 was added to the closed area in July of 1958 when it was determined 
that the wolf packs under observation were ranging in unit No. 14. These 
elosures have been continued and the Alaska Department of ish and Game have 
them included in their regulations which are now being considered and will 
become effective, if approved, on January 1, 1960. 

The purpose of these closures was to provide a study area where observations 
could be made of wolves in a near natural habitat. The Nelchina area was 
selected as caribou there had increased to the point where the annual take by 
hunters did not equal the natural annual increase. Also, this area was quite 
accessible and the Service had considerable information on wolves in unit No. 13. 
It was hoped that the study would provide a scientific understanding of wolf 
activity and specifically, to determine how, how often, how many, and what kinds 
of prey animals are taken by wolves. These were all controversial questions 
on which there was little scientific knowledge and which needed answering. 
The Nelchina study area, as it is known, had the endorsement of Service biolo- 
gists and many others concerned with the subject. 

The study is now in its fourth year and is providing some of the answers to 
the above questions. One paper, “Movements and Behavior of a Wolf Pack in 
Alaska” by Bob. L. Burkholder, animal control biologist, Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, has been published in the Journal of Wildlife Management. 
This paper, and the special management which made it possible, have had favor- 
able reception by the wildlife profession. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service predatory animal control program was inaug- 
urated in Alaska in September 1948 and has been in effect since that date. Since 
1958 the Territory of Alaska and the new State of Alaska have cooperated 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service in conducting the program and the legisla- 
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tures have made appropriations for that purpose. The primary purpose of the 
program is to provide protection for the big game animal species in specific areas 
and to assist the expanding reindeer and domestic livestock industries by re- 
ducing losses from wolf, coyote, fox, and bear predation. Control is conducted 
on a priority basis determined by Fish and Wildlife Service wildlife management 
piologists and other personnel. 


Tabulation for Nelchina area 








ees , none a a = ceaiainians 
Fiscal year |Wolves taken} Expenditures Fiscal year Wolves taken| Expenditures 
| | | 
———— — | conceit +|| _—————_—_———_|——— sea eee 
BEE vecaesnanctace=-| 11 eld 1906... ..-10--------~-- (?) } 2, 050 
900....--..------ ost 54 & 1GP i WOGF cia. san- ede (8) 1, 325 
twain ea 73 | DO MO aca (3) 3, 125 
a 38 | 2, 750 || 1959. _.-- eiea enna (3) 3, 800 
r a 12 | 1, 900 _———_—___—_ - — 
al oa 9 880 Total... 15. 197 22, 755 
1955 he in soudunenwHe () | 250 


1 No control. 
? Area closed. 
$ Wolf study. 


Average cost per wolf for control, years 1949-54, $61.95. 


Senator Bartierr. We only wish that more time were available. 
Charles Gray. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES GRAY, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Gray. I am Charles Gray of Fairbanks, Alaska. I have lived 
in Fairbanks for 16 years. I wish to offer the following statement 
insupport of S. 1899, creating the wildlife range. 

Primarily, | work at the printing trade throughout most of the 
year, but on a small scale I do some guiding during the spring and 
fall hunting seasons. I was a former registered guide (when this was 
required) and am a commercial pilot and own and operate two air- 
planes. 

I believe I am one of the few persons who has frequented the area 
in northeastern Alaska now under discussion, all seasons of the year. 

T have hunted big game in the fall, fished in the summer, and hunted 
wolves in the late winter and early spring on both slopes of the range. 

The area is not the best game range in Alaska for any of the species 
found there, but it is typical arctic and subarctic country and different 
from any national park or wilderness area now established. 

At one time I was opposed to the idea of a northeast Alaska with- 
drawal, as clearly shown in communications published in the News- 
Miner during January and February 1954. At that time the early 
proposals being circulated linked the area with the national park sys- 
tem and a little later as a wilderness area. 

Also, the area was considerably larger than presently proposed and 
extended almost as far south as Fort Yukon. I refer here to writings 
by Mr. George Collins of the Park Service and articles in the Wilder- 
hess magazine and other publications at that time. 

In any case, my objections, objections by myself and others, were 
probably instrumental in reducing the proposal to what is now under 
consideration. The size has been reduced and hunting and mining 
will be permitted under certain conditions. 

I favor the withdrawal in its present. form. 
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I would like to comment on one of the most often repeated objec. 
tions I’ve heard on this matter; namely, that there is no need for any 
action at this time. 

On the contrary, I think it should be set aside at once. We can be 
very thankful for those who had the foresight to take action in the 
other States 50 to 75 years before there was any “need for such action” 
creating the national parks. 

Quite true, this area is not about to be homesteaded or mined, but 
at the present trend it is only a matter of a few years until there is not 
going to be any place in Alaska where one can go for a genuine old- 
fashioned hunting trip. I feel that things and places like this are 
important beyond figuring the dollars and cents in these days when 
everyone is rushing headlong to nowhere. 

At this point I would like to spend a few minutes telling why I feel 
this way. 

Prior to 1950, hunting trips into isolated areas were still being 
conducted by packhorses, riverboats, and airplanes landing on lakes 
or establishing landing strips. About 1950 the Super Cub airplane 
came into general use in Alaska. It was a natural for hunting 
trips because it could operate off most river bars and many ridges 
above timberline. Since that time this airplane has been improved by 
event larger engines, larger balloon tires, and reinforced landing gear 
until it is now quite possible to land, at the very most, a few miles 
from any hunting area in Alaska, either with wheels or floats. 

Airplane hunting caught on fast, and there are many operators 
in Alaska who make good livings just flying hunters into areas and 
returning for them later. Many residents now use this method of 
transportation because they don’t lose much time away from work. 
They can fly out and land practically on top of the game and be 
back to work in a few days, at the most. It is very efficient. 

This type of hunting reached such proportions in the Chugach, 
Wrangell, and Talkeetna Mountain areas some 4 or 5 years ago (from 
almost nothing in 1950) that I personally gave up trying to guide non- 
residents in any of these areas, which are by far the best game ranges 
in Alaska. 

It wasn’t that there was a shortage of game, but someone was either 
there when we arrived or would come uninvited about the time we 
were ready to hunt. A nonresident, somehow, expects not to run into 
other hunters at every turn when hunting in this last frontier. 

This type of hunting has reached such proportions in these afore- 
Ruse areas the last couple of years that some pilots have al- 
most come to blows over who has a right to use certain areas; other 
conscientious and legitimate operators have given up taking old 
customers to areas they have used for a long time because these areas 
are now overrun with other hunters during our short seasons. 

From a game management standpoint, this method of hunting is 

ood because it spreads hunting pressure more evenly over the State, 
But on the other hand it is important to note areas hunted under these 
conditions can supply a good quantity of game, but it will be young 
animals. ' 

This same type of hunting has now started in the Alaska Range as 
Alaska’s population grows. In fact, the Brooks Range is the only 
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place you can go at this time and have a fair chance of not running 
into other hunters. 

Even there, one must stay away from the lakes, as they are well 
used. 

Nonresidents, who are spending an increasing amount of money on 
hunting trips to Alaska, demand trophy anim: rals, or they and their 
friends w ill not continue to come. Wildlife is a renewable resource 
and in years to come can be worth more than the oil and minerals 
taken from the ground. 

The obvious conclusion to this hunting problem would be to do as 
the Canadians do in the Y ukon—prohibit the use of aircraft for 
hunting trips—and thereby preserve the hunting. 

Personally, I would favor this, and I can do so bec ‘ause I know there 
isn’t a chance in the world of its happening. But what really worries 
me is What will happen in another 10 or 15 years when helicopters come 
into general use, and are as numerous as airplanes are now? Public 
pressure will demand helicopters be permitted for hunting purposes, 
which will be the end of hunting as we know it today. 

It i is my assum tion hunting can and would be more closely regu- 
lated in the northeast withdraw: al, much as it is in the wilderness 
areas, a the public will ever allow it to be elsewhere in the State. 

IT only hope that by the time helicopters are used in numbers, which 
is not far off, there will be an area in northeast Alaska where all air- 
craft will be restricted to certain designated areas, and where I can 
go and pack in or float down one of the fast rivers to a spot where I 
can hunt, unmolested by other hunters, the way we used to do way 
back in the days before 1950. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Gray. 

There may be questions, but in the meantime the committee is going 
to stand in recess for 5 minutes, particularly because we have to say 
farewell to Congressman Moulder, who is required to leave now for 
Anchorage, in continuation of his tr ip. 

He must go elsewhere on other business for the House Interstate 
and Foreign . Commerce Committee. 

And I want to express to you, Morgan, my personal appreciation for 
your having come to Alaska. 

I know L speak for all Alaskans in saying thanks to you, and ex- 
pressing my hope that you will have a ‘pleasant journey when you 
leave here. 

Mr. Moutprr. Thank you, Senator. It’s been an honor and a great 
privilege to be associated with you. Thank you very much. 

Senator Barrterr. The committee will be in recess for 5 minutes. 

(Brief recess. ) 

Senator Bartiterr. The committee will be in order. 

We are now ready to resume. The Chair once more, with greater 
reluctance than ever before, but with increasing need, will state that 
a firm limitation of 10 minutes per witness is going to have to be 
applied so that everyone can be heard. 

John Peterson. 

We will hear from John Peterson, then James M. Lake, Harry 
Geron, and Douglas Huber. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN PETERSON, BARRY, ALASKA 


Mr. PETERSON. My name is John Peterson. I reside at Barry, 
Alaska, which is also my mailing address. I have been a resident of 
Alaska for 8 years, and I am employed during the year by Olive Creek 
Mines and U.S. Smelting Refining & Mining Co. 

I have recently returned from a short trip which took me into the 
proposed wilderness area of northeastern Alaska. The reason for this 
trip was to satisfy myself as to the feasibility of future prospecting, 

After investigating a relatively small area, which is included in the 
boundaries of this approximately 14,000 square miles, I have de ‘finitely 
decided it to be worthwhile. 

I believe there to be suitable placer ground, plus lode deposits of 
copper, manganese, and zinc, with possible silver and gold associated, 
I might add “that I have seen assay reports from this area with foot- 
notes stating that the said specimens would be of economic importance 
if not so remote. 

It is my belief that the road used in the past by Alaska Freight 
Lines would make a suitable winter road with which modern prospect- 
ing methods could be incorporated and later development work per- 
formed. 

During my time in this designated area I stayed with a close friend, 
who has been a resident of this complete general area (meaning the 
proposed wildnerness area) for approximately 50 years. The partic- 
ular cabin that sheltered us was constructed by himself in 1912. Since 
its construction, the Coleen River, which was originally within 100 
feet from its doorstep, is now over a half-mile distant. 


My only mention concerning game is a quote from Ed Owens, the 
above mentioned : 


The caribou is a migrating animal which travels across this area twice a 
year; the only semipermanent ones are those that become lost or weakened. 

I hope to return to this area next year, but it will certainly not be 
to look at the scenery, as it is quite ordinary looking, and the trip is 
also quite expensive. 

Senator Bartierr. How much did your trip cost you? 

Mr. Pererson. Approximately $300. 

Senator Bartierr. How did you go? 

Mr. Prrrerson. By Weems charter. I took a chartered Weems from 
Fort Yukon, and made the trip. It was $150 round trip from Fort 
Yukon to the Coleen River and back, and the remainder of the trip 
was a little over $100. 

Here is also a letter written to Jessen’s Weekly on March 3, 1958, 
by the Chandalar Gold Mines, Inc., which is against the proposal, and 
I would like to enter it in the rec ord. 

Senator Bartierr. It will be accepted. 

(Letter referred to follows :) 


SpoKANE, Was, March 3, 1958. 

Re proposed Arctic Wildlife Range in northeast Alaska. 
Mr. E. F. JESSEN, 
Jessen’s Weekly, 
Fairbanks, Alaska 

DEAR Mr. JESSEN: I have read a number of articles praising the proposed 
establishment of an Arctic Wildlife Range, but none objecting to it. Our opinion 
and the following objections have been filed with the Bureau of Land Manage 
ment. 
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An an owner, and as a representative of owners, of mining property adjacent 
to the proposed 9-million-acre Arctic Wildlife Range in the northeast corner of 
Alaska, I wish to state our objections to the proposed withdrawal and to any 
similar reserve being considered for that enormous area, 

The region included in the proposed withdrawal is totally uninhabited, and as 
there is no agricultural, forest, or other valuable potential existing there except 
its mineral resources, this area will remain totally uninhabited and valueless to 
the Territory and to the Federal Government, except for its possibilities for 
mineral development, 

Any such developments which might occur could not cover more than pin- 
points of the entire area, would in no way hinder a sensible fish and wildlife 
program, and would leave in its primitive state the wildlife and the land of almost 
the entire region at the same time as the Territorial and Federal Governments, 
ora future State, might be receiving oil or other revenues which would in effect 
be paying the salaries of the very Government employees so anxiously seeking 
the withdrawal. 

Two main purposes for the withdrawal seem to have been stressed by its 
proponents ; 

First, that the reserved area would be “our last hope of preserving the wolf, 
fox, lynx, and grizzly bear.” This purpose, of course, is a false one, as in north- 
east Alaska that can be done by reasonable fish and wildlife regulations with- 
out withdrawing the land from other uses. In the case of the wolf, such preserva- 
tion is folly. In an effort to prevent slaughter of the caribou herds, the 
wolves have been poisoned and shot from airplanes in all of northern Alaska by 
fish and wildlife agents and by civilians for the large bounty offered. The 
same Fish and Wildlife Service now requesting this withdrawal has been for 
many years and probably still is conducting an intensive campaign to reduce the 
number of wolves on caribou ranges. It here proposes an enormous breeding 
ground for wolves from which sanctuary they would be able to raid neighboring 
areas destroying the caribou herds there after those on the withdrawn area 
itself had been decimated. 

Second, that the withdrawn area would be preserved in its natural state as a 
hunting ground for the use of the ordinary citizen and as a place for lovers of 
natural beauty to enjoy. 

On the contrary, its withdrawal would remove it entirely from use by any 
but a few wealthy hunters and by the still fewer nature lovers able to finance 
the cost of a trip into its remote fastnesses. Under regulations proposed for its 
use (which would not permit transportation by air), the cost for a person to make 
a hunting or camping trip into the interior of the reserve would in general be 
over $1,000 even for Alaskans, and for others would be from two to several thou- 
sand dollars. 

At least several weeks of time would be required. 

We, therefore, voice here our strongest objection to the proposed withdrawal 
for the following reasons: 

(1) The withdrawal would create nothing more than an enormous hunting 
and camping preserve for the few wealthy people who are able and inclined to 
spend their time and money on a very rugged type of outdoor entertainment. 

(2) The withdrawal would remove from all possibilities of productive use, and 
for all practical purposes would remove forever as a possible source of tax rev- 
enues to the future State and to the Federal Government, a region approximately 
equal in size to the combined areas of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island. 

(3) The withdrawal is entirely unjustified as all of its stated purposes can be 
obtained by the application of reasonable fish and wildlife regulations without 
interfering with the more productive and generally beneficial uses to which the 
public would put it under the multiple-use plan. The reservation of such a large 
area for the preservation and propagation of predatory animals in caribou coun- 
try contradicts the generally accented game management practices of the very 
organization requesting the withdrawal. 

Yours very truly, 
ESKIL ANDERSON, 
President, Chandalar Gold Mines, Inc. 


Senator Barrierr. Is that all, sir? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; that’s all. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. 
Mr. Lake? Weare glad to have you here. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES M. LAKE, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Laxe. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am James 
M. Lake, president of Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association, Faiy. 
banks, Alaska. I wish, as the president of the Tanana Valley Sports. 
men’s Association, to make a statement for that organization in support 
of S. 1899 to create the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

The Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association on May 14, 1957, made 
the first public proposal for the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife 
Range. We have consistently worked for the creation of the range 
since that date and wish to reaffirm our position at this time. 

We feel that previous testimony by Dr. and Mrs. Olaus J. Murie, 
the Department of the Interior, the Izaak Walton League of America 
the Wildlife Management Institute, the National Wildlife Federation, 
the Wilderness Society, and many other organizations and individuals 
adequately sets forth the many basic reasons why the Arctic Wildlife 
Range is needed and should be set aside at this time. 

Without going into these many and varied reasons we merely wish 
to point out that in our opinion the American people have amply 
demonstrated their desire and need for wilderness values. This desire, 
we feel, is perhaps best demonstrated by the rapid growth in the num- 
ber of vistors to our national parks, national forests, refuges, and 
ranges; and unfortunately there already exists a shortage of elbow- 
room in many of these areas for the visitors to find and enjoy the 
values they are seeking. 

In the Arctic Wildlife Range, we have an excellent and perhaps a last 
opportunity to preserve an especially beautiful, valuable, and unique 
portion of our country for the enjoyment and betterment of future 
generations of our citizens. 

It is our further opinion that this Arctic Wildlife Range should be 
established as soon as possible in order that the scientific values repre- 
sented there may be preserved in a relatively undisturbed state. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present our testimony. 

Senator Barrierr. How long have you resided in Alaska ? 

Mr. Laxr. 15 years. 

Senator Bartietr. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Lake. Iamaconsulting engineer. 

Senator Bartietrr. You have been in the range area ? 

Mr. Laxr. I have not been in the range, sir. I have hunted to the 
west of the range and the Brooks Mountains, but I have not been in the 
proposed Arctic wildlife range. 

Senator Bartierr. Was the proposal first made to the T.V.S.A. for 
a wilderness area, or for a wildlife range? 

Mr. Lake. If I may I would like to back up a little bit on that, Sena- 
tor Bartlett, and try and trace the history of this proposal and the way 
the T.V.S.A. became interested in it. 

We first heard of the proposal to create that which was then called 
a northeast wilderness area, I believe, in 1953 or 1954, At that time 
there was considerable opposition amongst the club members to this, 
for the establishment of such a wilderness area. 

Ata later time further information began to filter down to us about 
the Arctic wildlife range, and 





Senator Barrierr. What do you mean, “filter down” to you! 
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Mr. Laxe. Reading the various magazines and the literature that’s 
ublished in the conservation field. 

Senator Bartierr. Well, the reason I was interested in that, I had 
thought it was moving up from the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s 
Association. 

Mr. Laxe. I will come to that in just a moment. 

Senator Bartierr. All right. 

Mr. Lake. Some time in the early part of 1957 the trustees of the 
Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association felt that there was sufficient 
interest to warrant a further investigation of the Arctic wildlife 
range, and we accordingly invited Dr. Murie to come from the States 
and present: his thoughts on the range to the club. ; 

He did so on the night of May 14, 1957, and the club found his 

roposition favorable and endorsed the idea, and as I have stated in 
my testimony, we have been supporting it since. 

Senator Barrterr. Was Dr. Murie’s presentation for a wildlife 
range ¢ 

Mr. Lake. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrterr. Not for a wilderness area. 

Mr. Lake. No, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. And did Dr. Murie recommend at that time 
that mining be permitted ¢ 

Mr. Lake. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Does the bill now before us fairly represent 
the recommendations made by Dr. Murie then ¢ 

Mr. Lake. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrterr. How many members does the Tanana Valley 
Sportsmen’s Association have ? 

Mr. Laker. At the moment I am going to have to make a guess on 
that, Senator Bartlett. I would say 350. 

Senator Bartterr. Do you know how many were present at the 
May 14,1957 meeting? Approximately ? 

Mr. Laxe. Approximately, I would say 50 to 60. 

May I point out on that further, though, Senator Bartlett, that 
announcement was made through our regular club bulletin, which 
was sent to every member of the organization, that Dr. Murie would 
be in attendance at that meeting and the Arctic wildlife range would 
be discussed at that meeting. 

Dr. Buckiey. Mr. Senator. That evening I kept notes on the 
transactions at the organization for my personal information, and 
there were 50 regular members of the stich present and 7 outsiders. 
The vote of the members of the club, there were 5 dissenting votes, 
2 abstentions, 43 in favor. Of the seven other people present, all 
seven indicated they favored the proposal—as they naturally would, 
since it had been publicized on that basis and that was why they 
were there. 

Senator Bartterr. Thank you for this contribution, Dr. Buckley. 

Mr. Lake, I was tremendously interested in and impressed by the 
testimony given by Mr. Gray in relation to the use of airplanes. I 
have often wondered this: No matter how many areas we set aside, 
and no matter how remote they may be in terms of miles, what mean- 
ing will this have if airplanes can take people into those areas with- 
out restrictions, to hunt a moose, for example, land near him and kill 
him? Is this good sportsmanship ? 
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Mr. Lake. That’s difficult for me to answer, Senator Bartlett, be. 
cause I think it depends upon the way the airplane is used. TI pep. 
sonally see no objection to using the airplane as a means of trang. 
portation into a hunting area. I very definitely find objection to the 
use of the airplane in locating and spotting game, and for that reason 
IT think it depends to a great extent on the manner in which the air. 
craft is used. 

Senator Barrierr. If you get in a remote area, how do You get 
enough agents to keep the airplane from spotting game—that’s a reg] 
problem, is it not? 

Mr. Laxe. It certainly is, yes, sir. 

Senator Bartrierr. Do you have any opinion as to the use of the air. 
plane for going over the polar ice, locating a polar bear, landing 
nearby, and having the hunter go out and kill him? 

Mr. Laker. Yes, I do. I think that practice is going to result in de- 
pletion of our polar bears before very many years have gone by. | 
don’t believe that they’ll stand that type of hunting pressure. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Lake. 

Mr. Geron—Mr. Geron will be followed by Mr. Huber. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY RUFUS GERON, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Geron. Honorable members of the committee, my name is 
Harry Rufus Geron; I reside at 805 Northward Building, Fairbanks, 
and am an architectural draughtsman by calling. 

I wish to express my opinion in regard to the proposed legislation 
which is the concern of the committee at this time. I am in favor of 
the establishment of the Arctic wildlife range for the reasons I will 
attempt to enumerate, 

Demographers estimate that the population of our country will be 
doubled by the turn of the 21st century. Few of us will be around 
at that time, but those who are will pass judgment upon our actions, 
and I for one prefer to have their favorable opinion. 

I have to digress here a minute and go to Texas. Texas had been 
under colonization some 30 years when my grandfather came to north 
Texas- 

Senator Barrierr. Permission has not yet been granted, though. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Geron. I will also show why I left Texas. [Laughter.] 

Senator Bartiterr. Permission granted. 

Mr. Greron. Texas had been under colonization some 30 years when 
my grandfather came to north Texas from Cumberland Gap in about 
1848. Though almost a virgin wilderness, already large areas of land 
were in private hands, and what public lands were left were inaccessi- 
ble and thought worthless, and soon found their way into large private 
holdings. 

A fortunate exception was a reserve set aside for the University of 
Texas by an otherwise insignificant president of the republic. By the 
time I was old enough to hunt, it was a pleasure enjoyed by—only 
by—poachers and those with wherewithal to purchase the privilege of 
hunting on private lands. 

I came to Alaska first in 1953, and it was my good fortune to fish 
some of the creeks in the Kuskokwim country. I fell in love with 
the country, and though military duties took me away, I resolved to 
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come back. I finally made it last year, and it is my intention to stay. 
My reason for staying is that there’s just not enough room in Texas 
anymore. ee aa 

The State of Alaska comprises some 375 million acres, more or less, 
which was purchased by our Nation as just so much real estate. Upon 
attaining statehood, Alaska was granted 103 million acres to be chosen 
out of the public domain. In addition the State is entitled to another 
million acres for elemosynary purposes, 100,000 acres for the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, and section 16—and I thought it was 36, but some 
other people have told me 32—of all townships surveyed at the time 
of admission. 

This will comprise an area roughly two-thirds that of the State of 
Texas, and larger than the State of California. be 

The larger part of the remaining 270-odd million acres are the 

roperty of the people of the United States and are so held in trust 
for them by the Federal Government. 

I mentioned earlier that the population of the country is expected 
to double in the next 40 years or so. When that happens, and people 
are crowded shoulder to shoulder, they will appreciate a few acres set 
aside for recreation or just plain repose and contemplation, free from 
tailing piles, oil slicks, and I hope, beer cans; and I am sure they will 
be grateful if we exercise the foresight to provide it for them. 

It is ironic that man, the only one of the earth’s creatures who has 
learned to control his environment, has never developed the knack of 
conserving the earth’s bounty until it is in imminent danger of de- 
pletion. A case in point is timber. 

The timber stands of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota were 
opened in the latter part of the last century and by 1905 were virtually 
depleted. ‘The bulk of the lumber industry then moved to the Pacific 
Northwest, at which time, in the State of Washington alone, the 
stands of Douglas-fir, western hemlock, and red cedar approximated 
578 billion board-feet. 

By 1947 this once virtually impenetrable stand had been reduced to 
about 217 billion board-feet, less than one-half the original stand. 

Only the foresight of Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and a 
few others who established the national forest system, saved the rem- 
nants of this once vast stand from the same fate as the white pine 
forests that once surrounded the Great Lakes. The lumber industry 
is now producing an annual crop under a system known as the sus- 
tained yield. Can the exploiters of mineral resources do the same? 

Perhaps we are beginning to profit from the example of our past 
mistakes, and when we are face to face with the effects of explosive 
population increases, we will already have taken the measures neces- 
sary to provide a reserve of these resources for posterity. 

Ido not believe we can err in setting aside at this time, this rela- 
tively small area to be protected from destructive exploitation against 
the day when our children’s children can enjoy a resource that will 
then be even more precious than it is today. That resource, gentle- 
hen, is space. 

sincerely appreciate the opportunity to be here, the opportunity 
aforded me to participate in these important deliberations. 

Thank you. 

Senator Barrterr. Thank you, Mr. Geron. 
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The chairman wants to say that in his opinion we have had some 
remarkable testimony presented here in Fairbanks—some exceeding] 
well-written papers on both sides, and some very able extemporaneoys 
expressions; and it is apparent that this subject has been considered 
most carefully by those on both sides of the issue. 

Mr. Gray, 1 do want you back for a minute. 

I want some more education, and in your paper you said that yoy 
had been up there in all seasons of the year. When does summer 
really come? 

Mr. Gray. Well, the snow in the Arctic, even on the Arctic slope, 
begins to melt almost as soon as it does here, and the ground yij] 
become half uncovered probably by the middle of May—at least 
the last of May most any year. 

However, the ice stays in the lakes there until it would be nearly 
the 1st of July—about the 1st of July the ice would go out of Peters 
and Schrader’s Lakes, which are the two largest in the area. 

And, of course, by the last of August you may begin having snow 
flurries, although the snow won’t stay on the ground until at least 
the middle of September. 

Senator Barrierr. A much shorter summer than here in Fairbanks? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, it would be. 

Senator Barrterr. How about the nights in July? Do you begin 
to get freezing weather ¢ 

Mr. Gray. There would be frost at certain times, although I have 
been there when it was very warm all night. 

Of course, it’s very light there all night and there are times when 
you can fish around the clock without wearing a jacket or anything, 

Senator Barrterr. When would you say would be the first time of 
the year when the tourist season would properly be open, if we had 
a large tourist—if we had a large number of tourists going to this 
area ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, it’s hard to say what they might go there for. 

Senator Barrierr. That’s right. 

Mr. Gray. The purpose for which they may want to go might de- 
termine that. Personally, I think the country is the most beautiful 
in the wintertime, or—I still consider winter into March, because 
I’ve seen it 65 below at Schrader Lake at that time. But nevertheless, 
I think the country is quite beautiful there, and personally I wouldn't 
mind going there even if I couldn’t hunt wolves—just to look around 
and fly through it at that time of the year. 

Other people may want to come for the fine lake trout fishing in 
through there, through the ice in May and June, in which case you 
would have the transportation problem where you’d have to leave 
Fairbanks on wheels and land in a ski-equipped plane there, and 
things like that, but I can foresee activities there at least 6 months 
of the year. 

Senator Bartterr. How is the mosquito supply, as compared to 
Fairbanks ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, in the mountains, which comprise better than half 
the area—they are very steep mountains—the mosquitoes aren’t bad 
at all. 

Of course, out on the Arctic slope and the plains, they’re quite 
bad ; they’re worse there. 
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Senator BarrLterr. Worse there? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartiett. Thank you, Mr. Gray. I could only wish that 
some of the witnesses who testified outside of Alaska for this range 
from experience gained in flying over it, had had the opportunity 

ou have had to see it from the ground. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you. 

Senator Barriterr. Mr. Huber. 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS W. HUBER, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Huser. My name is Douglas W. Huber, and my address is 314 
Slater Drive, Fairbanks. I am an instructor in mining engineering 
at the University of Alaska, and I am chairman of the American In- 
stitute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Alaska 
section. 

I represent only myself as an American citizen and as an Alaskan 
of 9 years’ standing. In no way shall my statement be construed 
toreflect the official policy of the School of Mines. 

At the outset I would like to state that I am personally opposed 
to the northeastern Alaska 9-million-acre land withdrawal, as stated 
in S. 1899. 

Although the intent behind the bill is honorable, it is extremely 
shortsighted. With the existing condition of uncertainty regarding 
our future position in world affairs, we must not blindly take such 
action as withdrawing large areas of public domain unless multiple- 
use provisions are clearly stated in the primary law. 

We should not and must not stifle or limit American mineral in- 
dustry in any way in its present and future ability to produce the raw 
materials which are the very foundation of our modern civilization. 

Any hurdle in the mineral race affects every American today and 
those Americans of tomorrow, because any retardation of the Ameri- 
can domestic mineral industry festers and infects the very core of 
American productive greatness. 

Of what import is this to the question of whether or not we 
withdraw a gigantic chunk of remote Alaska for the exclusive use 
ofasmall devoted and visionary group. 

(When I say “devoted,” here, I mean devoted to a single purpose 
with blind exclusion of any other principle or course of action. ) 

The factual record undeniably shows that regardless of open-entry 
rules, the administrative policies of any withdrawn area effectively 
block normal development of the area’s mineral and industrial 
potential. 

We Americans have just so much land, and since we must insure 
future generations with at least the standard of living we now enjoy, 
we must carefully develop and stimulate its efficient use. Eventually 
all of our resources: men, materials, machines, and money must be 
eliciently employed to maintain the rising standard of living we 
wconsciously, but relentlessly seek. 

The United States today is engaged in the preliminary skirmishes 
of a future economic war whose magnitude and total effect upon our 
standard of living is now impossible to predict. This war is the battle 
for supremacy in world trade. Supremacy is here taken to mean 
the sustained capability of selling (or trading) our manufactured 
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goods and foodstuffs on a worldwide basis. Maintaining this capa- 
bility while encouraging (and even financing) our friendly neighbors 
to compete with us isa saan we are currently having diflic salty With, 
but is nothing compared with the possible future difficulties we must 
eventually face. 

At the present time most segments of our industry engaged jn 
foreign trade are plagued with maintaining low enough selling prices 
so that for elgn consumers can afford to buy. Why? Our high prices 
are a direct result of our high standard of living. Although there are 

ramifications to this situation. for the sake of simplicity it can be 
stated that high unit selling prices of goods produced in a nation 
are the general results of a high standard of living in that nation, 

Since we encounter problems when competing pricewise with ou 
friendly free neighbors now, what problems must we face when we 
eventually must compete, tradewise, with those controlled-economy 
Iron Curtain countries / 

We must remember that to a great extent they directly set their 
standard of living to some level by establishing quotas for internally 
consumed goods. “In this manner ‘they could also set selling prices to 
ridiculously low levels to wipe out our competition in any line they 
select. While they may not be able to sustain this for long, they could 
play havoc with the stability of any free-nation economy. 

In order then to illustate the ‘ ‘preliminar: y skirmishes” mentioned, 
we need only to look at the basic raw mineral items. The United 
States is priced off the free world market in many raw materials al- 
ready. We simply can’t compete with lower standards of living in 
the raw materials segment of the free-world trade today. 

Most Americans don’t realize this is happening and, if informed, 
shrug it off. “Who wants to dig that dirty mineral anyway? We've 
risen above that i in our concept of what a workman must do to earna 
living. Besides,” they say, “let’s buy our raw materials elsewhere and 
conserve our own materials for the future.’ 

This prevalent lack of information sia attitude is both extremely 
naive and dangerous. 

It is not totally impossible for the United States to become a “have 
not” nation mineralwise (which is extremely dangerous in time of 
pressing need), not because we don’t have miner als, but because we 
couldn’t produce them physically or on a comparative cost basis. 

In order to produce minerals at all, we must be able to locate and 
develop new ore bodies as the old ones are mined out. 

It follows, then, that if there is even a “ghost of a chance” that 
minerals exist in some remote area, we must insure, as the need unfolds 
for the minerals which lie in that area, that we do not find ourselves 
“hamstrung” and unable to proceed. 

Incidentally, few people remember how dearly we paid, because of 
lack of foresight, during World War IT for our minerals. In reality 
we are still paying and will continue to pay. However, this is a back- 

ward look. Remembering that history contains the key to the future, 
we must consider today and the unending tomorrows. 

The majority of Alaskans would be am: azed to know that two of 
the world’s significant producers of lead-zinc-silver and asbestos lie 
within 2 days’ drivi ing time from Fairbanks. 

One is a principal producer of silver on the North American Con- 
tinent, and the other has, I think, cracked the American-controlled 
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world asbestos cartel. Over 2,000 workmen are employed year-round, 
and although they are considerably underpaid by Al: iskan construe- 
tion industry standards, you would be surprised at their living stand- 
ards. Many new automobiles may be seen at these mineral industry 
plants and, significantly, American makes are in the minority. 

Sadly enough, these two mines are not in Alaska. One is the Cas- 
glar asbestos mine and the other United Keno Hill mines at Elsa, 
Yukon Territory. Yes, the Canadians are surging ahead under a fa- 
vorable economic situation, and overcoming problems of weather and 
transportation parallel to, and at times more difficult than, our own. 

The Canadians have vowed to develop their northland. (1 refer to 
Minister Hamilton’s platform on which he was elected.) They are 
not unaware of tourism and game ranges but, more important, they 
realize that to develop an area industry with year-round jobs comes 
first. 

The Canadians have farsightedly set aside millions of acres of game- 
range lands, but if you investigate their enabling acts I am sure you 
will find that the needs of the people rate first. "The multiple use of 
lands is provided for, and efficient use of all of the potential of the land 
jsobtained. 

In view of the uncertainties of the future, we must demand that 
multiple use of our land is provided for. 

All the expert testimony presented here indicates the potential of 
the specific area in question. ‘These people are not alarmists, but have 
a broader view, I think, than the proponets of the bill. 

There is no reason why conservation measures and industrial ex- 
pansion cannot be coexistent. The bill must provide for this specifi- 
cally in its wording. 

In my own opinion, based upon the mineral economics I study, I 
believe ‘that setting aside large areas whose mineral and industrial 
potential is unknown is preposterous when it has been demonstrated 
that multiple-use of land is possible and profitable. 

Thank you for this oppor tunity for me to express my views. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Huber. 

Mr. Huser. Thank you. I rushed through the statement with the 
intent to meet your 10-minute limit. I hope it was understandable. 

Senator Barriterr. No, you are 2 minutes under. That gives me 
2 minutes to ask questions. 

You are on the faculty of the university, did you say ? 

Mr. Huser. School of Mines, University of Alaska; yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. In what position ? 

Mr. Huser. Instructor of mining engineering. 

Senator Bartierr. Why is it, Mr. Huber, that the mining industry 
is So concerned about this area now, that represents that it has such 
great. possibilities, that it may be one of the principal reserves of 
minerals in Alaska, why is it, then, that the mining industry has never 
gone over there in any practical way to have a look at it? 

Mr. Huser. That’s a very large question, Senator Bartlett. I don’t 
know that the mining industry as a w om is united against this thing. 
I personally am conservation minded; I don’t like hunting; I’d like 
to have my two boys see the animals that I have seen. 

However, I think looking at it with a broad view of the national 
policies of the United States today, and what we are facing, that we 
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must specifically keep this land or any land available for minerg] 
prospecting, should that need develop; and we certainly don’t know 
how we stand in terms of 50 years from now. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted for the 
record :) 


COLLEGE, ALASKA, November 12, 1959 
Senator E. L. “Bor” BarTLert, 
Senator From Alaska, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT: During the course of my testimony on §. 1899, here 
in Fairbanks on October 31, 1959, you asked me why mineral companies did not 
show much interest up until now in the northeast area of Alaska. In addition 
to my verbal answer I would like to add this written testimony, which covers q 
broad viewpoint for all of Alaska. 

I would like to quote Dr. Richard M. Foose, an esteemed geologist of the 
Stanford Research Institute, who published the following statement ip the 
Stanford Research Institute Journal, third quarter, 1959, volume 38, page 79 
under the title of ‘‘New Mineral Frontiers.” Quote: “Few virgin areas, if any, 
are left in the United States where one can prospect for minerals. The chal. 
lenge, then, is to find new frontiers. * * * 

“Our 49th State, Alaska, is a good example of a geographic frontier. Much 
of Alaska is being scrutinized for the first time in a search for oil. Within the 
past 2 years 1 major oil company has drilled 2 producing wells, and 20 com- 
panies are now actively engaged in oil exploration. 

“Some attention has been given to mineral possibilities in Alaska for nearly 
half a century, but, ironically, production of metals last year accounted for 
only $21 million of income from the area.” (My note: As I stated during your 
hearing, we Americans can’t compete with low world standards and labor 
prices. ) “Of this only $6 million was gold. Nevertheless, opportunities abound 
for finding significant metals reserves in several parts of Alaska, largely because 
they are being looked for more carefully.” End quote. 

It is my firm and considered opinion that we must not withdraw any land 
from our reserve of potential mineral land until we are sure we are not blindly 
locking up minerals we may sorely need someday. If such withdrawal is neces. 
sary, then let the law state clearly that prospecting and mining may be accon- 
plished under existing regulation. 

I would like to compliment you on your conduct of a fine, unbiased hearing 
in Fairbanks. 

Yours truly, 
DoucLas W. Houser, 
Instructor, Mining Engineering. 


Senator Bartierr. All right; let’s say that the Congress were to 
pass this bill. 

Mr. Huser. Then I would say that probably no prospecting would 
be done there, based on my own experience with other withdrawn 
lands. It’s just impossible for any individual prospector to enter 
those lands unless he has the legal backing to help him get over the 
hurdles. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, if either the Congress passed this, or the 
Secretary set it aside on his own motion, as he can, how about this 
projection: Set it aside, let it be there. Then within 25, 50, 100 years, 
whenever the Nation has a compelling need for the minerals that 
might be there, but are not known to be there now, then the pressures 
in demand for its opening for mineral exploration will be even con- 
siderably stronger than the pressures for setting aside the range now, 
and they are very considerable, indeed. 

Mr. Huner. I think we can’t just evaluate in those terms. We must 
consider individual minerals in this case. Some minerals are worth 
while to prospect for, and some are worthless, in a specific area. I 
think that development is natural just from the standpoint of indi- 
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vidual prospectors first, and if a man, an individual prospector, has an 
interest in that area, he certainly won’t get to first base in getting 
into the area if it is closed or regulated in a negative vein toward 
rospecting. ’ ae 

Large companies buy prospects from individual prospectors, and 
this was very significantly demonstrated to me at the Cassiar asbestos 
property, which was found by four men in 1950, and as I say, today 
jsa significant contributor to the British Columbia economy in devel- 
oping this northland that the Canadians are very much sincere in 

ushing. ; 

Senator Barrierr. If I have gathered correctly that which you in- 
tended to convey to the committee, it was that if the minerals are there, 
it would be well to leave the area open so they can later be exploited. 
But I am going to return for a moment, with your permission, Mr. 
Huber, to my original question. Or I will phrase it another way. 

If the mining industry thought this was a particularly attractive 
part of Alaska in which to prospect, would there not have been more 
prospecting there already ? 

Mr. Huser. Possibly so, but there are other areas that have required 
prospecting first, and we enjoy such unfavorable economic climate for 

rospecting that American mining companies today are forced to look 
into other areas of the world, and that’s to me a very extreme danger. 
We must find out what we have in our own areas also, along with 
developing other areas. 

Now, I don’t know what the mineral potential is; I don’t particu- 
larly care at this point, but I want to convey the idea that this possi- 
bility of developing the land on a mineral basis can coexist with any 
game range provision, and this bill—this must be spelled out in the bill 
so an individual prospector, when and if he so desires to go into the 
area, can do so, uninhibited by any Government regulation, because 
the individual man in this case is of prime importance. 

Senator Bartiert. Do you believe it would be possible to place that 
kind of language in the bill and yet comply with the stated purposes 
of the withdrawal ? 

Mr. Huser. I certainly do. One way—of course, I am not familiar 
enough with the—with what they propose to do with the game in there, 
meaning the game commission or so on; why not just limit hunting 
there, and control it—just no hunting, if they want to set aside an 
area, and have it open for minerals and prospecting, with a man filing 
some kind of a form on where he is going and when he is going and 
what he is going to do, and then let him do it. 

I don’t see why running a tracked vehicle or digging a hole in the 
ground is going to destroy the sites, when so much depends on it in a 
large sense; it’s the principle behind the thing, I think, that really 
annoys me. 

Senator Barrterr. Do you know if the American Mining Congress 
has taken a position upon this proposal ? 

Mr. Huser. I am not aware of the wording of their proposal, but I 
have heard of it. 

Senator Barrierr. Let me restate that. 

Have they taken any position upon the matter of this withdrawal ? 

Mr. Huser. Not the American Mining Congress. We have taken 
an informal discussion in our own AIM. I was mistaken in thinking 
of the other organization. 
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Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Huber. 

Mr. Huser. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Barrierr. Alice Stuart. And after Alice Stuart, Earl 
Pilgrim. 

Alice Stuart does not respond. On the record, a very special invi- 
tation to Miss Stuart to file a written statement. 

Mr. Prrertu. Mr. Chairman, I had not planned to testify at this 
hearing, at this part of the hearing anyway, but sitting here and 
listening to so much of the testimony, I figured there were a few things 
that might need clarification. 


STATEMENT OF EARL R. PILGRIM, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


My name is Ear] R. Pilgrim, and I’m a resident of Alaska. My 
address is Box 1896, Fairbanks, and I have been a resident of Alaska— 
well, I might state I came to Alaska in 1915, and I have been occupied 
in mining practically all of 50 years, with a very few sojourns in the 
military and otherwise. 

I am not against this reservation as a reservation, providing it does 
not prohibit prospecting and mining. However, the two are incom- 
patible in many ways. If this was established as a reservation, and 
turned over to the State of Alaska to administer, I would be in 
favor of it. 

Mr. Boswell testified to that, and that was exactly my idea. But 
if it is turned over to the Fish and Wildlife, the way they have botched 
up a lot of other administration in Alaska, I certainly am not in 
favor of it. 

I remember 30 years ago entering streams on the Pacific coast of 
Alaska where you anchored your boat out a ways and you tried to 
row the—into those streams, and the salmon were so thick that you 
couldn’t row a boat; the oars would bounce off the backs of those 
fish, and the seagulls would be walking on their backs, picking the 
eyes out of those fish. I have never had much respect for a seagull 
since those times. 

Now you can go down in those streams, and you can see very few 
fish, Now, who 1s responsible for that? It’s the Fish and Wildlife— 
the people who were assigned the job of administering that. 

Therefore, I would hate to see anything administered by them, 
such as this reservation in which mining was supposed to be permitted 
too, to take place. 

I have heard several people testify about Mount McKinley Park. 
Now, I would like—I know the whole history of that, from the begin- 
ning down. When I first was in the park, the first time was in 1922. 
It had just been established as a national park. 

It was specifically stated that it was a national park, and a great 
wildlife refuge, but it was to not interfere in any way with the rights 
of prospectors and miners. 

There were quite a few prospectors in the park at that time, and 
there were some mines being developed. Work was being done, es- 
pecially at Mount Ileson, which was called Copper Mountain at that 
time. Extensive zinc and lead showings, which, if they were in Mis- 
souri or Idaho or Oklahoma or any of the lead-zine districts of the 
United States, they would be operating mines today. 
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The first thing—the prospectors were permitted to hunt; they could 
get their own game. They could carry guns to protect themselves 
from the bears—there are plenty of grizzly bears in that area. And 
the first pressure that the National Park Service put on was to try 
and stop any hunting. At the same time, there were hundreds and 
hundreds of mounain sheep in the park. You heard Mr. Hajdukovich 
mention that. You go—you could go through that park then—you 
had to walk then, there were no roads—and you could just—you just 
couldn’t count the mountain sheep on the hills. And there were cari- 
bou—lots of caribou. I’ve seen caribou where undoubtedly there were 
thousands of them. 

It was not very long—it was when Dan Sutherland was delegate— 
that they finally stopped any hunting in the park. And for several 
years they stopped even the rangers from carrying guns. They 
couldn’t shoot wolves, or anything else. They had a “balanced life” 
system, in which the sheep grew up happily and fed the wolves, and 
the wolves were happy, and the sheep were supposed to be “schmoos,” 
I guess, like Al Capp’s animals, and everybody was happy. 

I even had a discussion with members of, the superintendent of the 
park. He questioned if the wolves did such things as kill mountain 
sheep at that time. 

Well, it was few years, and you could walk through that park and 
you had a job of finding those sheep, or seeing one. However, they 

ave changed their attitude somewhat, on that. 

There’s another little thing here that’s going to come up, if this prob- 
lem comes up now, as it is, and it’s questionable, that when they make 
this Rampart Dam we’re going to close in a huge area, probably 
larger than this area that’s intended now, and cover it with water, 
We'll have the same deal to go through then of burying areas that 
might be of mineral value. That’s something to be considered in the 
future. 

Miners are generally considered as destructive people that go 
around—that is, by this testimony here that we destroy land surfaces, 
and we just are bad people, all around. 

I was talking in Washington in April 1958 in Congressman Walter 
Baring’s office—he’s Walter Baring of Nevada—he’s the lone Con- 

ressman from Nevada—and they told me in there—I mentioned that 
had mined in Jarbridge District in Nevada. They said that blank- 

ety-blankety outfit, the same Government agency, was trying to with- 
draw the Jarbridge Mining District as a wildlife refuge. 

In 1920 Jarbridge District was the biggest gold producing district 
of Nevada, which is a mining State. The Yukon Gold had a big 
cyanide plant there; there were several other mines in operation, little 
ones, and there’s still hundreds of dumps and placer land, open cuts 
and tailings piles and all of that, and still they wish to withdraw that 
now as a wildlife refuge. If the price of gold should go up a hundred 
dollars, undoubtedly there will be a lot of mines want to start up in 
there. I don’t know whether that was withdrawn or not. 

Coming back to McKinley National Park, they next started to try 
and kill any prospecting, any way that they could put objections or 
obstructions in the way of any prospector being in there, or mining 
operations, they would go for that. 

In 1958, Senator Bartlett, you sent me a copy of a letter from Con- 
gressman Engle of California, telling me about a bill which had been 
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sneaked into Congress—I don’t think Mr. Bartlett knew of it until 
Engle mentioned it—anyway, this was slipped in and proposed to 
withdraw 94,000 acres of McKinley Park from location or occupation 
by anyone, and that included 10,000 acres for the townsite, or the 
headquarters site, at the railroad, and it covered a strip of ground 
all the way along this road for 93 miles, and I don’t know whether 
that has ever gone through or not. 

I think that this area should be held, left in abeyance for 10 or 20 
years before they get so hot and bothered about making it into a 
reservation. Thank you. 

Senator Bartterr. Thank you, Mr. Pilgrim. 

There is now offered for the record the following: 

A statement submitted by Frederick C. Dean, head of the depart- 
ment of wildlife management and acting chairman of the division of 
natural resources at the U niversity of Alaska, favoring. 

A statement from Leslie A. Viereck, Box 512, College, research 
associate with the department of biological science at the University 
of Alaska, for. 1 

Mrs. Viereck eloquently testified on the same side yesterday. There 
is no division within the family. 

A statement from Denny G. Breaid, Box 2116, Fairbanks, in 
opposition. 

A statement from Patricia Oakes, Fairbanks, 2A Dixon Apart- 
ments, Fairbanks, for the reservation—a lifelong Alaskan. 

A statement from Marjorie Rees, Fairview Manor, Fairbanks, for 
the reservation. 

A statement from John O. Distad, assistant professor, Department 
of Mathematics, University of Alaska, for. 

A statement from John G. T ryon, Box 544, College, in favor. 

The mining department seems to be outnumbered. 

(Statements above referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK C. DEAN, COLLEGE, ALASKA (HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT, UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, AND ACTING CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DIVISION OF NATURAL RESOURCES), OCTOBER 31, 1959. 


Mr. Chairman, I am Dr. Frederick C. Dean; my mailing address is Box 83, 
College, Alaska. While I am employed by the University of Alaska as head of 
the department of wildlife management and acting chairman of the division 
of national resources, I would like to make the following statement as an 
individual private citizen of the State of Alaska and the United States. 

After much consideration, I wish to strongly urge the passage of S. 1899, a 
bill which would authorize the creation of an Arctic Wildlife Range. 

This wildlife range would preserve the ecological integrity of an area that 
has unusual value from the recreational, esthetic, and scientific points of view. 
The justifications have been sufficiently and ably stated by many of those who 
oe testified at both Senate and House hearings on the Alaska Arctic Wildlife 

nge. 

In order to avoid too much repetition, I shall expand only a few points. First, 
many miners have expressed the fear that administration of the area in a 
manner that would preserve the surface features of the area would for prac- 
tical purposes prohibit mineral exploitation of the area. 

It is probably true that mineral development would be unprofitable under 
the prevailing economic conditions if it complied with the regulatious that 
might be established inasmuch as many such operations today are not economic 
where unregulated. 

However, the great value of the area in question for purposes other than 
mineral development justifies an increased cost in connection with mineral 
development if by such cost the other values can be preserved. 
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There will come a time when profitable mineral operations will be possible 
even under surface-protecting regulations. Such a condition will result from 
jmproved technology or an improved price situation resulting from mineral 
scarcity. The Nation can afford to wait until such a time before utilizing 
whatever deposits may exist in the region; we are under no obligation to extract 
the total mineral reserves of the United States for the profit of persons presently 
engaged in the mining industry. 

Secondly, I would like to ask whether the increase in highway matching funds 
would be held as an objection to a proposal for withdrawal of land from the 
public domain by private interests. I presume not and this for the reason that 
profit would be anticipated as a result of such withdrawal. 

The potential, long-term value of the Arctic Wildlife Range in terms of recrea- 
tion has been mentioned. In my opinion, the eventual worth of this area will 
be greater to Alaska and the Nation as a whole from this source of revenue 
than it can ever be from the one-shot use of the mineral resources. 

I am not trying to imply that the mineral resources are not important. I do 
feel that the other resources of the area are sufficiently valuable to justify a 
more costly operation in the extraction of the minerals. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present my views. 


STATEMENT OF LESLIE A. VIERECK, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Senator Bartlett, it is impossible for me to attend any more of the sessions 
of the hearing. I would therefore like to submit this statement as a written 
testimony instead of an oral one. 

My name is Leslie Viereck. My address is College, Alaska. 

I am a research associate with the department of biological sciences at the 
University of Alaska but I would like to stress that I am testifying here as an 
individual and not as a representative of the university. 

I would like to testify in favor of the Arctic Wildlife Range bill S. 1899. The 
economic and esthetic values of the range are obvious and have already been 
presented many times at this hearing. These values are paramount and I 
thoroughly support the wildlife range because of the great need that we have 
for preserved areas for recreational purposes. There are also other values that 
are important and I should like to testify on the scientific values of such a pre- 
serve in the Arctic. 

I am a plant ecologist, a botanist interested primarily in the interrelations 
of the plants with the environmental factors such as soil and climate. 

Studies of vegetation are basic for an understanding of the food requirements 
of the economically important game animals. for an understanding of water- 
shed development, for forest management, and for increasing our knowledge 
of many other natural phenomena. We are still lacking in basic biological 
knowledge of the arctic tundra. 

For the past few years I have been associated with the biology department 
and the Arctic and Alpine Institute at the University of Colorado. 

I refer to this State because some of the problems now present in what was 
once a sparsely populated State will soon be present here in Alaska. 

It has become increasingly difficult in Colorado to find natural vegetation 
(by natural, I mean undisturbed by man) that can be studied or used for demon- 
stration to classes. There just isn’t any land that is unburned, ungrazed, or 
untimbered anywhere in Colorado except for land preserved under the national 
park system or in closed watersheds. 

Consequently the University of Colorado has had to use the protected lands 
of Rocky Mountains National Park for demonstrations of natural vegetation 
to the biology classes and for conducting research into the nature of undisturbed 
plant and animal communities. 

It is impossible to find natural areas in the vegetation types, such as prairies, 
that lie outside the national parks system. 

It is not uncommon for field courses to make the 400 to 500 mile trip to Messa 
Verde National Monument or Dinosaur National Monument to observe the un- 
disturbed plants and animals of those areas. These locations are no more 
inaccessible from the University of Colorado than the Arctic Wildlife Range 
will be from the University of Alaska. 

The arctic tundra is particularly susceptible to damage by man. The 
vegetation is in a delicate equilibrium with the extreme environment of severe 
climate and frozen ground of the Arctic. The passage of one mechanized 
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weasel over the tundra causes a destruction of the vegetation that can be ob. 
served for many years. Recovery of tundra vegetation after disturbance jg 
extremely slow because of the slow growth of lichens, which take from 59 
to 100 years to grow to full size after disturbance. Although seemingly re. 
mote and safe, the arctic tundra is actually far more susceptible to damage 
than much of the vegetation in temperate regions. ; 

I have observed this destruction of tundra during the past summer in the 
Cape Thompton region of northwest Alaska. After one summer of exploration 
by AEC supported projects, the surrounding tundra has been crisscrossed 
with weasel tracks. This is, I might add, an area that only 1 year previously 
would have been considered as one of the remotest and safest from destruction 
of any of the tundra areas in Alaska. 

It is very important that we try to set aside an ecologically complete unit 
in each of the major vegetation zones of the United States. At present there 
is no area of arctic tundra that is preserved as a national park, wilderness 
area, or wildlife range. 

The proposed Arctic Wildlife Range will be such an area. 

In support of my statement, let me quote a few sentences from ‘Funda- 
mentals of Ecology,” a textbook by Dr. E. Odum: 

“Although hoarding may not be the longtime aim of good conservation there 
are instances in which complete restriction of use constitutes good conservation, 
The setting aside of natural areas for study and esthetic enjoyment is an ex- 
ample. With the increase in human population, it becomes more important that 
adequate samples of ali natural communities be preserved undisturbed for 
study and enjoyment. Since man establishes his civilization and his food 
chains by modifying natural ecosystems (and not by creating entirely new 
ones), it is important that we have samples of unmodified communities for 
study; only with such “controls” can the effects of man’s modification be 
properly judged, and unwise practices avoided. No laboratory scientist would 
think of undertaking an experiment without an adequate control, yet the field 
ecologist is often called upon to evaluate the effects of man’s experiments with- 
out a control being available.” 

The Arctic Wildlife Range will have great scientific value for the following 
reasons: 

1. This area can be used as a basis for understanding changes that take place 
in other areas disturbed by man. 

2. It can be used as a study area for the understanding of future manage- 
ment practices of the economically important game animals. 

3. It will be a place where long-term studies can be carried out with a maxi- 
mum assurance of being undisturbed. 

4. It can be used as an area for biological studies of all types relating to the 
Arctic. 

5. It will be an area where we can insure the preservation of our arctic 
species of plants and animals. 

6. The area could easily be used as a natural laboratory by the University 
of Alaska. Courses at the University of Alaska have already made use of 
Mount McKinley National Park for demonstrating geological and _ biological 
features. It would be very feasible to use the Arctic Wildlife Range as a dem- 
onstration area for field courses in all the natural sciences. 

7. It will be a great asset in attracting scientists interested in arctic re 
search to Alaska. 

Preliminary plans have been made for the formation of a Foundation of 
Northern Studies at the University of Alaska. The Arctic Wildlife Range 
would be a great asset to any northern studies group that might be formed 
at the University of Alaska because it would insure the proposed organiza- 
tion of a permanent natural study area for its nesearch. 

In addition to the very important esthetic value of this preserved area, the 
Arctic Wildlife Range offers a chance to save a part of the arctic tundra for 
present and future scientific study. This is a need which in itself justifies the 
establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range. 


STATEMENT OF Denny G. Brearp, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


I am appearing here as an Alaskan and I wish to go on record as opposing 
Senate bill 1899—a bill to authorize the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife 


Range. 
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I oppose this bill for the following reasons: First, creation of such a wilder- 
ness area is ridiculous ; second, creation of such a wilderness area would further 
restrict the economic development of Alaska; and third, creation by law of 
a wilderness area would be hypocritical in principle and practice. 

1. Assuming Alaska to comprise a total of 300 million acres, the creation of 
a wilderness area of 9 million acres is ridiculous because, of the remaining 
991 million acres that are left, all but a very few total acres are used. The 
palance is now and shall continue to be a wilderness area due primarily to 
Alaska’s climate and topography. A trip by plane over most of Alaska will 
Jeave little doubt about this fact. It is beyond my comprehension to believe 
that great areas of Alaska can become anything more than miles and miles 
of miles and miles. Of these areas which can never be utilized by man, I say, 
they are now and will forever be, wilderness areas or wildlife ranges. Of those 
areas Which contain economic values to man and his existence, I say, let man 
now and later create this livelihood. 

Alaska is my home and is the land of opportunity, not because of vastness 
put because of small numbers of acres and areas containing wealth provided 
by nature. 

2. The creation of a wilderness area in any part of Alaska would stymie and 
prevent the economic development of Alaska by bottling up one of the last 
remaining known mineralized areas in the United States. 

Why, may I ask, have Alaskans and Congress fought to bring about the 
release of portions of the previously held Arctic naval petroleum reserves, only 
to seek the creation of another gigantic monster in a 9 million acre wilderness 
area? 

I say, let us slay the monster now before we have to live with it. Alaskans 
are already enjoying benefits of land royalties derived from oil leases and 
know that greater benefits for all will follow further development. 

8. The creation of the wilderness area is hypocritical in principle and prac- 
tice. Senate bill 1899 contains the same guarantees for prospecting and mining 
as the laws which created our other national parks in Alaska. 

However, most informed Alaskans know that the personnel charged with 
administering the law create and enforce their own regulations regarding the 
same. 

These regulations are not even subject to court action. Why, may I ask, 
should any governing body make a law or part thereof which will not be 
administered in the manner intended? I say, let us make our laws truthful 
and with purpose for the benefit of all people. 

Caribou is the predominant specie of wildlife in the proposed wilderness area. 
However, caribou are in such abundance, even in the Tanana Valley, that the 
fish and wildlife regulations governing caribou allow the killing of three caribou 
of either sex per hunter. 

In my elosing remarks opposing Senate bill S. 1899,I would like to recommend 
that the people promoting the wilderness area extend the same amount of 
effort toward the creation of an atmosphere of inducement toward the develop- 
ment of Alaska’s northeast country. 

Our good neighbors, the Canadians, by building roads, granting leases, pros- 
pecting, and developing their natural resources on the other side of the imaginary 
boundary line, may be able soon to enjoy both economic well-being and their own 
remaining wilderness areas. 

I sincerely feel that this committee, in effecting the study of this proposed 
§-million-acre withdrawal, should fly over and observe the area involved. The 
vastness of this area would then be apparent, and the committee could authori- 
tatively make its recommendations to the Senate. 


STATEMENT BY PATRICIA OAKES, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


As a lifelong Alaskan, I have followed with interest the proposal for the estab- 
lishment of an Arctic Wildlife Range in the northeast corner of Alaska. Although 
I thought, when I first heard the matter proposed, that such an idea was rather 
valueless, I have, after studying the matter in greater detail, become thoroughly 
convinced that the establishment of the proposed range would be a wise and 
farsighted move. 

Although some have opposed the establishment of this range on the grounds 
that its isolation alone will provide sufficient protection, I feel that such opposi- 
tion is extremely shortsighted, however well meaning it may be. 
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Many who have expressed this opposition are relative cheechakoes who do not 
remember the days—not too far past—when it was a long 10-day journey from 
Fairbanks to Seattle, or when a resident in an isolated area was forced to 
stay put from freezeup to breakup. 

Nome, Kotzebue, and Barrow have become easily accessible and have expe- 
rienced a great tourist boom in the past 10 years, yet just 50 years ago a journey 
to one of these areas was a major and time-consuming undertaking. 

Communities throughout Alaska have become linked by highways and air routes 
so fast that it is almost unbelievable to those who ventured into Alaska 40 years 
ago—and 40 years is a very short time historically. 

The proposed Arctic Wildlife Range is isolated today. The westward move. 
ment of man has swung to the north. There is no guarantee that tomorrow this 
area which now seems so isolated will remain so, thus protecting the land and 
wildlife from the scars of man’s advancement. 

Some who have opposed the establishment of the area appear to be doing go 
as a matter of principle, resenting Federal control and authority to establish 
the area, withdrawing this amount of land from the State. The principle 
involved is an important one, but I believe that these same people, if they wil] 
look at the long-range aspects of the establishment of this range, will find that 
there are other principles which are even more important. 

A similar range could not be established in any other State, for no similar 
situation exists. Therefore, it is fitting that this should be a Federal project, 
for it is of great importance to the Nation. 

To me, it is vital that a large enough area be set aside to allow the wildlife 
of the region to be biologically self-sufficient. That this range should be under 
the direction and control of interests broader than the State of Alaska becomes 
increasingly important. We live in a jet age in which Arctie regions assume 
increasing importance. Man’s quest for knowledge of these regions has only 
begun, yet man’s tracks—not usually made in pursuit of knowledge—are leaving 
their scars and permanent damage now in our few remaining wilderness areas, 

Unless an area is set aside now, through the foresight of those with the power 
to do so, and is managed with control in the broad national interest, we as a 
Nation may find ourselves without adequate study areas when a more balanced 
perspective in polar research once again Swings our observations from the 
Antarctic to the more realistic potentials of the Arctic. 

The proposed Arctic Wildlife Range would set aside the necessary area now: 
with careful control, this nearly untouched area will provide the necessary re- 
search area of the future. I am firmly convinced that this necessity is far 
more vital than the surface of the proposed establishment appears, as important 
as the preservation of wildlife and its habitat is in itself. 

It is my sincere desire that those who represent me—both as an Alaskan and 
as an American—in the U.S. Congress will back this farsighted proposal and 
do all in their power to secure the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range 
as soon as possible. 


STATEMENT OF MARJORIE REES, FAIRVIEW MANOR, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to present a state- 
ment urging passage of S. 1899, creating the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

In the past two decades certain events have taken place as to give the general 
public the impression that physics is a destructive science. It is, therefore, of 
prime importance to me as a person trained in physics, and who lives in the 
sphere of physicists, to do a small bit to further antidestructiveness. 

The creation of an Arctic Wildlife Range would be an attempt to protect a 
habit that is protected nowhere else in our country. 

There are others who are presenting technical reasons for the establishment 
of this range. They are certainly better equipped to do so than I am. 

The main point of my apjeal is moralistic. 

I believe that man has a responsibility to the world of nature: To be his 
brother’s keeper, if you wish. Until such time as we are all willing to face up 
to that responsibility, or to arrive at a unanimous interpretation of it, I feel 
that some areas must be set aside to be protected against destruction. 

Dr. Manfred Rees joins me in urging passage of S. 1899. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN O. DIsTAD, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, DEPARTMENT OF MATHE- 
MATICS, UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


Senator E. L. BARTLETT, 
Chairman, Hearings on the Arctic Wildlife Range, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT: I am taking this opportunity to go on record in favor 
of Senate bill 1899. 

As the population of a country increases, it becomes necessary to take measures 
to preserve the range of wildlife resources and insure the preservation of recrea- 
tional areas. The passage of this bill will do both. 


We have here an opportunity to preserve rather than use our resources. We 
will not always have this opportunity. 
Very truly yours, 


JOHN O. DISTAD. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN G. TRYON, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


I wish to speak in favor of the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range. 

The parks of the Nation are so heavily used these days it seems clear that we 
need more outdoor recreational areas badly. 

Although dedication of the refuge will cost us Federal road money, it will bring 
us tourist money in exchange. Suitable provision should be made in the dedica- 
tion act for controlled exploitation of mineral resources. 

Iam a citizen of Alaska and a professor at the university. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Kniffen. 

Mr. Knirren. Senator Bartlett, members of the committee, my 
name is Darrell Knitfen, of Fairbanks, Alaska. I am here representing 
the combined opinion of myself and my wife. I have been 26 years 
in Alaska. My wife has been here 10 years. She is an Alaskan artist, 
and I am an Alaskan writer. My wife was here earlier, but she had 
to leave. 

I would state that we are grateful to you for this opportunity to 
register our opposition to the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range in this 
form in which it is presently under consideration. 

According to published reports, the Secretary of the Interior has 
stated that if Congress did not act to withdraw these 9 million acres 
of our newborn State, he himself would. 

Since you gentlemen are here today to consider the views of us 
Alaskans in this matter, may we then state the following: 

We do not feel that the Secretary of the Interior should pressure 
Congress or the American people into any hasty action to effect this 
withdrawal. 

Likewise, we do not feel that either the Congress or the Secretary 
of the Interior should attach undue weight to the pressure originating 
from sportsmen’s organizations outside Alaska. 

It is our opinion that not over 1 in 10,000 of these sportsmen would 
ever avail themselves of the opportunity to visit the proposed refuge, 
should it be established. 

The one thing our newborn State needs most of all, to enable us to 
forge ahead, is roads. Establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Refuge 
as a Federal reserve, we understand, would act to reduce Alaska’s 
portion of available road funds. 

On the other side of the picture, we definitely feel the wildlife in 
the proposed refuge does need protection, and particularly from 
trophy hunters from outside Alaska who can afford to fly into this 
remote and almost inaccessible area. 
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Men in this case are the predators to be most feared by the wildlife, 
A very short time ago Congress entrusted Alaskans with the priy. 
ilege and obligation of self-government. At the same time, the De. 
partment of the Interior was willing to entrust Alaskans with the 
administration of our fisheries as soon as we could establish proper 
safeguards as proof of our ability to manage this important resource 
for the good of the Nation. 

In view of these facts, we propose what seems to us to be a most 
sensible and practical solution to the problem of administration of this 
vast wilderness area. This solution should be acceptable to Alaskans 
and should hurt no one. 

We propose that Congress grant these 9 million acres to the State 
of Alaska, to be administered by Alaskans who know Alaska best and 
who feel they can best be trusted to protect these resources. 

Congress would expressly charge us with the duty of utilizing the 
natural resources of the area wisely, and of protecting the wildlife as 
necessary that this wilderness and the enjoyment thereof be held in 
trust as a legacy for future generations in our great Nation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. Does that conclude your statement, Mr. Kniffen? 

Mr. Knirren. Yes, sir; I would be glad to answer questions if you 
have any. 

Senator Bartierr. Well, I have none. I merely want to express 
my appreciation to Mrs. Kniffen and to yourself for having made your 
views known. Your recommendation, particularly, will be, I am sure, 
carefully considered by the committee. Thank you, Mr. Kniffen. 

The chair notes the arrival in the hearing room of Miss Stuart. The 
chairman withdraws the special invitation extended to Miss Stuart 
in her absence to file a written statement, and invites her to appear in 
person. 


STATEMENT OF ALICE STUART 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Alice Stuart of Fairbanks, Alaska. I 
have lived in Alaska—in Fairbanks since 1942. I first came to Alaska 
as a tourist in 1938, passing through Fairbanks to the Arctic, the 
Upper Kiakuk. 

The reason I live in Fairbanks is because it is the jumping-off place 
in the Arctic. I’ve been up there several times—I think half a dozen, 
at least—and covering a period of over 2 years. One time I lived a 
year and a half in the Arctic. 

The other day a friend of mine, a barber, told me that with this 
hairdo I look like a helicopter about to take off. 

What would be more fun than to take off by helicopter or by plane 
for an arctic adventure, to be landed on the outskirts of the true, un- 
spoiled Arctic wilderness, where I could don snowshoes to break trail 
for my dog and sled, if in winter, or hike along carrying my own pack 
and supplies, if summer ? 

How many of you take vacations once in a while? Suppose you 
were to hear the call of the wild, saying, “Come north, young man, 
come north, to the Alaskan Arctic,” and then, when you got there, 
find it all posted with signs saying, “Private Property,” “No Tres- 
passing,” “Keep Out”? 

I wish to go on record in favor of establishing an arctic wilderness 
area in the northeast corner of Alaska, bounded on the north by the 
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Arctic Ocean and on the east by the 141st meridian boundary line 
between Canada and Alaska. 

The more civilization encroaches, the more crowded the earth’s 
population becomes, and the more money and leisure that we accumu- 
late due to technological advances, the more will be needed such 
primitive and wild areas, which should be kept unimpaired, unde- 
veloped, and unspoiled for the enjoyment and enrichment and re- 
freshment of all our people. 

In almost all Americans the spirit of adventure is still very much 
alive, though it may lie slumbering at times. It is part of our Ameri- 
can heritage. 

Many of us learn to love the out of doors on family trips, others 
through private camps or through the Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, or other organizations. 

Some wait until grown to go hunting and fishing on their own, or 
join hiking clubs, sportsmen’s groups, and so forth. All learn to 
walk the earth like men, self-reliant, alert, with eyes to the skies and 
feet on the ground. 

What one of you would deny your gr andchildren and future gen- 
erations the privilege of themselves ventur ing into a small portion of 
unspoiled true Are tic? To come across a carefree caribou, or a mighty 
moose, or 2 Dall sheep, eagles overhead, polar bear cubs at play / 

Someone has said: 

Fairness to those who have similar rights to ours, but who will live a hundred 
years from now, demand that we save intact some of our primeval America. 

The United States of America has only one arctic State—the price- 
less primitive quality of an arctic area still having wild game living 
in its natural habitat rather than restocked, at man’s whim or living in 
manmade zoos, which much seem like a jail to a wild animal. 

This priceless primitive quality will make Alaska a lodestone land 
for tourists. The call of the wild is part of man’s instinctive longing 
to get away from it all, to be free of the hamdrum monotony and the 

material things of his everyday life, to be captivated by fresh w ilder- 
ness and beauty, to see for himself, firsthand, what he has seen pic- 
tured in Walt Disney’ s beautiful nature movies. 

From an economic standpoint Alaska will surely benefit tremen- 
dously, for such an area will draw tourists from all over the world 
in ever-increasing numbers as it becomes known better and as other 
areas become more civilized and lose their natural charm and appeal. 

Would we be economically bright if we were to be so temporarily 
greedy that: we failed to seize this opportunity to establish an asset of 
tremendous value to Alaska and the United States? 

Shall we not, then, dedicate to posterity a small portion of this larg- 
est State in the Union a unique and distinctive arctic wilderness area, 
a mere 2.4 percent of Alaska’s total land area? That’s 14,000 square 
miles out of 586,000, or 9 out of 375 million acres, 

Two percent is a percentage easy to visualize by any person who h: as 
ever paid a2-percent sales tax. Can we not spare this much, this 2 or 3 
percent of our our land area? History will then always recall that 
in the very earliest days of Alaska statehood this new 49th State had 
the great foresight to think not of temporary, selfish, individual, or 
grasping group ‘interests but of the good of all the people, the greatest 
good forthe greatest number in the long run. 
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Our forefathers came to a new world that was clean and shinning. 
The American wilderness, to a great extent, made Americans what 
they are, with an outlook different from that in the older countries, 
not cramped nor crowded. Destroy all wilderness and you will haye 
changed Americans. 

Let us Alaskans also pass on this secret of Americanism to future 
generations by preserving in the northeast corner this wilderness area 
on the Arctic Ocean and on the Canadian border. 

If we could but trust, I mean if we would but trust—I know I do— 
and I think more people do than admit it—trust our National Goy- 
ernment to supervise it, perhaps then Canada could be persuaded to 
create such a wilderness area on the other side of the border, thus 
making a wonderful, international wilderness, such as they did along 
the border between Canada and Minnesota, where the Quantico Sy- 
perior Primitive Area is a canoer’s paradise, unaltered, fresh, and 
wild, just wating for you and I and for succeeding generations to 
enjoy whenever time and conditions permit. 

To paraphrase Kipling’s poem: 

Have you smelled wood smoke at twilight, 

Have you heard the birch log burning? 

Are you quick to read the noises of the night? 

Well, then, follow with the others, 

For the young men’s feet are turning 

To the camps of proved desire and known delight. 
And now they’re turning to this North Country. 

Are we, who live so close to the present-day Alaska wilderness, go- 
ing to forget that all America once was virgin land—only 300 years 
ago—and but for conservationists such as Teddy Roosevelt would all 
have been cut over greedily, despoiled, deserted, leaving deserted ghost 
towns in the wake. . 

Most of the Western States have wilderness areas, such as the Olym- 
pia area in Washington State, the Wind River area in Wyoming, and 
now is the time for Alaska to set aside an arctic wilderness, for the 
northern movement of civilization quickens, and it is later than we 
think. 

We all know that succeeding generations don’t always applaud the 
ingenious and wondrous work of preceding generations, but few there 
are who do not appreciate the handiwork of God. 

I don’t know where this poem came from, but it’s in the back of my 
mind always: 


Let us seek what luck betide us, 

Let us journey to a lonely land I know. 
There’s a whisper on the night wind, 
There’s a star agleam to guide us, 

And the wild is calling, calling; let us go. 


Robert Service put the spell of the Yukon into poetry : 


Where there’s grayling aleap in the river 

And the Big Horn’s asleep on the hill. 
Let us provide a true, primeval arctic wilderness for posterity. Let’s 
make Fairbanks known throughout the world, not just for having a 
wonderful mental institution, or something on that order, but as the 
Gateway to the Arctic. 

Thank you. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Alice. 
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This concludes the list of witnesses whose names appear. Are there 
any other persons in the room who desire to be heard at this time? 

Mr. Ackxirey. Mr. Chairman 4 

Senator Bartterr. Mr. Ackley, 10 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS ACKLEY, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Acktey. I am Douglas Ackley, Alaska Sportsmen’s Council, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. As vice president of the Alaska Sportsmen’s 
Council for this area, I would like to take this opportunity to reaffirm 
the council’s stand in supporting the establishment of the Arctic Wild- 
life Range. 

Thank you for allowing me to appear, and I would like to say that 
as a citizen of the State, that I feel it is quite necessary to set aside the 
range, and I personally see no reason why the mineral exploration 
and wildlife cannot be compatible. 

Thank you. 

Senator BarrLterr. You have 8 minutes and 10 seconds remaining, 
Mr. Ackley, in case you have anything more to say. 

Mr. Ackiey. I will surrender that to anyone else who has more to 
say. 

Senator Barriterr. You have lived here for how long? 

Mr. Ackury. I have lived here for 3 years. 

Senator Barrierr. Your occupation ? 

Mr. Acktey. I’m an architect. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, sir. 

The gentleman here. 

Mr. Carey. My name is Fabian Carey. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, yes. We called your name once and you 
weren’t here, so we crossed your name off, and now you are here. 


STATEMENT OF FABIAN CAREY, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Carry. I am Fabian Carey of Fairbanks, Alaska, a trapper and 
hunter by occupation during most of my 23 years in the North. 

I oppose the enactment of S. 1899 on the same general grounds that 
the Governor of Alaska, the first State Legislature of Alaska, the De- 
partment of Fish and Game, and both U.S. Senators oppose it. 

Senator Barriterr. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Carry. Surely. 

Senator Barrierr. I don’t think I have expressed any formal 
opposition. 

fr. Carey. Well, maybe not formal. I didn’t know whether 
you-—- 

Senator Bartierr. That’s all right. 

Mr. Carry. But at least Senator Gruening is officially opposed. 

Senator Bartierr. Not only officially, but with great vigor. 

Mr. Carry. Well, taking it from there—— 

Senator Barrierr. I am sorry to have interrupted you. Go ahead. 

Mr. Carey. That’s all right. 

I propose to leave the opposition in detail to others who have al- 
ready ably stated the facts for this group. Instead, I intend to 
comment on the reasoning of the supporters of this bill, and attempt 
to point out the overall weaknesses of their stand. 
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To commence with, an understanding of present conditions in this 
area is necessary. 

At present we have a no-season, no-limit law affecting caribou in 
all of Alaska north of the Arctic Circle. Obviously this is nothing 
more than a dog feed law, and is to be considered as such. The 
Yukon territory in Canada has a similar law, so a tremendous area js 
open at all times to slaughter. 

True, the human population in this area is small but is deadly as 
far as caribou are concerned—and is further heightened by the ap- 
petites of a thousand or so dogs whose main diet is caribou whenever 
available. Considering that 10 dogs will consume an average-sized 
winter-killed caribou daily, it is apparent that the slaughter is great. 
I have no knowledge of this law being protested by any sportsman’s 
group as yet. This regulation was approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Eight or nine years ago I recall that various sportsmen’s organi- 
zations in Alaska endorsed a bull caribou law; that is, a closed 
season on cow caribou. 

At the time I protested vigorously against this law, reasoning that 
it would be unenforceable, because two out of three hunters lacked 
enough hunting experience with this particular game animal to make 
sexual identification positive before killing. This fact was made 
apparent to all the following fall when hunting season opened. I 
am certain that the bull caribou law is gone forever since that fiasco, 

One might say that sportsman and wildlife organizations invariably 
mean well. Their shortcomings le in the simple fact that they let 
sentiment overwhelm their reason. 

Take the case of the wolf. About 10 years ago William Beach, 
a well-meaning member of the Explorers Club in New York, with 
a certain amount of Alaska hunting experience gained during the 
twenties, declared war on the wolves of Alaska. He succeeded in 
gaining the support of the larger wildlife organizations headquar- 
tered in Washington and before long the Fish and Wildlife Service 
began a campaign against Alaskan wolves that was to be probably 
as Vigorous and costly an anti-wolf program as we will see for a long 
time to come. 

The reports showed a goodly number of wolves shot, poisoned and 
trapped during the life of this program. So many, in fact, that 
nature lovers became alarmed because there might be the possibility 
of totally eliminating the wolf’s howl from Alaska’s tundra and 
niggerheads. 

Next came a spirited defense of the wolf, our balance of nature spe- 
cialist, and as a result, we inherited a protected area for wolves. I 
would like to note at this point that during the 3-year period from 
1950 through 1952, the State of Minnesota alone paid bounty on 786 
timber wolves—the same kind we have here—after having a bounty 
program there for nearly 50 years, so there is little danger that gen- 
erations yet unborn shall not know the howl of the wolf. 

Well, enough of these examples of misdirected enthusiasm on the 
part of wildlife groups. 

In the case of the local newspaper—the Fairbanks Daily News- 
Miner—it is purely a political issue. An editorial entitled “The Mis- 
chief Good Men Do” printed March 17, 1958, is ample testimony that 
the mischief is wholly that of the News-Miner’s making. 
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The publisher of the News-Miner may feel that he is in the Secre- 
tary of Interior’s debt, for one reason or another, but I certainly am 
opposed to the barter of public domain for payment of political obli- 

tions. 

News-Miner editorials have pointed out on several occasions that 
the Secretary of Interior is empowered to take the areas anyway, so 
why not be gentlemanly and OK the proposition ? 

If the Secretary does act and take this area into his bureau, it 
will be over the protest of every responsible public official in this State. 
If the Secretary of Interior is given to understand by these hearings 
that responsible Alaskans are earnestly and honestly protesting this 
issue, I doubt whether he will act in a heavy-handed manner. 

In closing, I wish to point out that the one question which would 
most help the case for the refuge has never been satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

The question is, “Why, if hunting, fishing, trapping, mining, and 
prospecting are to be allowed in the reserve, is there any need for the 
reserve at all?” 

The area has for years been controlled by game regulations approved 
annually by various Interior Department Secretaries. Full control 
of wildlife conditions can better be accomplished by regulations made 
to fit changing times than by the system of land withdrawals, which 
may have eye appeal on office maps, but which actually have far less 
effect on wildlife control than they did, say, 40 or 50 years ago. 

Alaskans cannot and should not be held responsible for the passing 
of the buffalo, the sage hen, the passenger pigeon, the great auk, and 
thedodo. This kind of thinking is not unknown. 

Any illusions I may have had about the infallibility and compe- 
tence of conservation officials was clarified nearly 20 years ago, one 
fine day during the summer of 1940. Mr. Frank Dufresne, then execu- 
tive officer of the Alaska Game Commission, told me bluntly and in 
the presence of no less that Dr. Ira Gabrielson, Chief of the US. 
Biological Survey, that a white man had no business trapping in 
Alaska, in just that many words. This disgraceful opinion was voiced 
ata time when there were several thousand white trappers still operat- 
ing in the Territory, including me. The letterhead conservationists 
were at work even then. 

That concludes my statement. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Cary, the committee is glad that you were 
able to return to the room and deliver your statement in person. 
Where did you come to first in Alaska ? 

Mr. Carry. I went into the Kantishna in 1937. I trapped a little 
atthe mouth of the Bear Paw for a couple of years there. 

Senator Barttetr. At the mouth of the Bear Paw; then where did 
your life in Alaska take you? 

Mr. Carry. I trapped in the lower Tanana for a few years and 
mined summers to keep from starving to death. 

Senator Bartierr. Or the other way around ? 

Mr, Carry. Well, trapping was a little more lucrative then, than 
mining, that is, from the wage viewpoint. And then I went into the 
Minchumina area after that, and I’ve operated in there the last 15 
years, I guess it is. 

Senator Barrierr. Where are you living now? 

43642—60—pt. 2-23 
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Mr. Carry. Graehl. 

Senator Bartietr. Are you still trapping ? 

Mr. Carey. Well that occupation has been pretty well destroyed ag 
such, but I do it for a diversion yet. 

Senator Bartiterr. Are you in business in Fairbanks ? 

Mr. Carry. No, I work in construction. 

Senator BarTLE tT. Did you ever augment your income by publish- 
ing anything you've written ? 

Mr. Carry. Years ago, when I was a little more ambitious, I did 
try writing, that is, for outdoor magazines in a modest. w: ay. 

Senator Bartierr. I think that career lies ahead of you in case you 
get tired of these other things. 

Mr. Carey, you put a very pertinent question, one which I believe 
is pertinent because I have asked it on so m: uny occasions, and I quote 
your question : 

Why, if hunting, fishing, trapping, mining, and prospecting are to be allowed 
in the reserve, is there any need for the reserve at all? 

That question, of course, must be answered to the satisfaction of 
the congressional committee and Congress before affirmative action 

may be expected. 

It may be that many, that committtee members, upon reading the 
testimony taken in Alaska and elsewhere, to be presented, will con- 
clude that it has been answered, but that is, of course, a very signifi- 
cant query. 

I am going to ask Dr. Buckley if he will be good enough to prepare 
or have prepared by the Fish and Wildlife Service a statement for the 
record as to why the area described by Mr. Francis, has been closed 
to the taking of wolves. Also, for comment upon the points raised 
by Mr. Carey in reference to the = made by Fish and Wildlife 
Service against wolves, which Mr. Carey described as vigorous and 
costly an antiwolf program as we Ww i see for a long time to come. 

The committee would like the reasons for the initiation of the pro- 
gram, the period during which it was carried on, the number of wolves 
taken each year of the program, the cost on a fiscal year basis in the 
aggregate, and by each wolf, if possible; if the program has now been 
halted, and if so. why. 

Thank you, Mr. Carey. 

Senator Bartierr. Are there any other witnesses ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EARL COOK, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mrs. Coox. My name is Mrs. Earl Cook, and I live at 238 Well 
Street, Fairbanks. I would merely like to say that I was a member 
of the Fairbanks Garden Club in 1957 when that club rec a 
this wildlife range; that this wildlife range be formed. In fact, I 
was publicity chairman, and I was quite ¢ carried away by Dr. Murie’s 
presentation, and wrote considerably for the local newspapers in 
favor of it. We were not, however, aware of the fact that all of these 
additional matters and problems which have come up—we heard about 
merely one side. 

Since that time I have been thoroughly moved by Senator Ernest 
Gruening’s stand in the matter, and would cert: .inly, if I have in 
any way endorsed this range, I would like to defer my decision to 
the experts in the field. 
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Senator Barrierr. You take no position now, Mrs. Cook, then ? 
Mrs. Coox. Well, after reading the last testimony, my feelings are 

swayed to not establishing it unless it’s compatible with mining and 

other industries. I can really see no reason for setting it aside because 

of its remoteness, and the migration of the animals that might be 

there, the shortness of the season and transportation difficulties, I 

can’t see that there’s any present need, although I am not greatly 

opposed. a Oo 
Senator Barrierr. Not greatly opposed, but inclined to be “agin 

it.” on the basis of the language in the bill now before the committee 

as 1899! 

Mrs. Cook. That’s right. 

Senator Bartrierr. Thank you, Mrs. Cook. 

Are there further witnesses ? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. FULTON, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 





Mr. Furron. My name is Charles W. Fulton, 2130 Airport Way, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. I have been in the interior since 1940 and in 
Dark Horse since 1948. 

I would like to go on record for putting some land—whether it is 
the land that they have in mind now, in force, or putting some land 
aside, whether it’s what they have in mind in this record now or not. 
We’ve got to have it some time. 

I was born and raised in the Northwest. Since 1940, as I stated, 
Ihave been in the State of Alaska. I like it here. I’d like to see a 
game reserve, and I think it’s going to be, in the very near future. 

I would like to also point out in the game reserves in the States 
there’s nothing in the way of hunting, mining, prospecting; there is 
fishing, so far as I know, unless they have changed the law since I was 
there. 

As I say, I haven’t been there for quite some time; I have only been 
outside twice since I have been in the territory—in the State. There- 
fore I have no doubt that there are some people here that would like 
tosay a word or two, so I will quit with this, and won’t take up your 
time. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, very much. 

They have said a word or two, sir; in fact, it’s going to be a pretty 
thick book, I think. ‘Thank you. 
Senator Barrierr. Proceed, sir. 
















STATEMENT OF CHARLES PURVIS, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 










Mr. Purvis. I am Charles Purvis of Fairbanks, Alaska, I will try 
to be brief. I am sure I couldn’t add much to the testimony that has 
already been given. There’s a few points, however, that I think 
perhaps could bear emphasis. 

I think it’s no secret that I am opposed to the present wildlife re- 
fuge as it is proposed. I have written letters to the editor of the 
Fairbanks Daily News-Miner to that effect. 

The reasons I gave there I think are still valid. 

The wildlife refuge was supposed to have been set up primarily as 
arefuge for caribou, or that seems to be the main or one of the main 
concerns. And yet, according to some of the strongest supporters, 
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they admit that that range, even as large as it is, is not large enough 
to contain the caribou migrations, and if we are faced with the pros. 
pect of entering an area where caribou—where caribou would not be 
safe outside of that refuge, they would not be safe, period. 

As for polar bear, there’s been a number of statements made by some 
of our so-called experts that I believe they know better; what their 
reasons are for making statements like that I don’t know, but the fact 
is if the area were fenced so that polar bear couldn’t get into the area, 
I don’t think it would greatly affect the total bear population of the 
world. 

On the other hand, I think if they were fenced in the area, I be- 
lieve they would become extinct in a very short time, perhaps a few 
months. So the insinuation that it is of significance to polar bear is 
misleading in the extreme. 

One point that has not been elaborated on too greatly is the effect 
of Federal control. We in Alaska, most of us who have much ex- 
perience with Federal bureaus, or had any experience at all with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service as it was set up under the territory, are 
prone to be suspicious of anything that they might set up anywhere, 

In connection with that, I would like to remind some who didn’t 
know or hadn't realized it, that the Fish and Wildlife Service has for 
many years been the chief point of contact between numerous out- 
lying villages and our so-called civilization. 

The impression that a great many natives, Indian and Eskimo, have 
gotten from our so-called civilization has been gained through their 
contacts with the Fish and Wildlife Service. And I believe that the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has done more to demoralize the people in 
the outlying villages than any other single organization. It has 
worked to such an extreme that it has almost, almost borders on ex- 
termination of the entire native races. I believe that a great deal of 
the emotional disturbance that we see every day among the native 
peoples here in Fairbanks or anywhere in Alaska arises just from 
such sources. 

To cite an example, a few years ago, about 1954, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service plane came to Nenana, where I resided at that time, and 
picked up the Commissioner, and flew him to Minto, an all-native 
village who have made their living from fishing, hunting, and trap- 
ping since I suppose the dawn of man, Minto is approximately 90 
miles west of here. 

The Commissioner knew most of the men by name, and would pro- 
ceed to call individuals out in front of the village on the ice, where 
they had landed their plane. It was the beaver season, the spring, 
early spring. He would take him up in the air and ask him where 
his trapline was. He would point out his trapline, believing that the 
law had spoken; he had to say where his trapline was. They would 
proceed to follow his line out and swoop down over his beaver sets, 
and would ask whether or not that was the legal limit of 25 feet where 
the set was from the beaver house. And if the native himself felt 
that it wasn’t, he would honestly state that he didn’t believe it was, 
and on that evidence he would be fined. There were five men, I be- 
lieve, fined on that particular occasion. 

Now, all that may have been legal. I question whether it. was 
ethical, for they were at no time informed of their constitutional 
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rights, and_it’s—well, there is a long history of their going into vil- 
lages, making searches and seizures, confiscating beaver skins and 
various other paraphernalia which they have traditionally made their 
living from and by, and the searches in most cases were strictly con- 
trary to the Constitution. 

Nowadays, of course, most of the younger native peoples are able 
to learn enough in school to dimly realize that they do have con- 
stitutional rights, and that they are not always recognized by such 
organizations, and it has an extremely demoralizing effect. 

And I would go further and say that it has the same effect whether 
they be Indian, Eskimo, or whatnot. It’s the peoples in those out- 
lying vilages that have suffered from these abuses, and I would not 
like to be thought of as merely making a stand for the native popu- 
lations, but for the very concepts of American freedom itself, which 
has been jeopardized by these policies. 

One more point that’s been brought up in regard to the establish- 
ment of this—I have forgotten the term, but it has to do with stand- 
ards of reference. The theory seems to be that if man has anything 
to do with an area, it upsets nature’s balance. The Forestry Service 
up here states that more than half the forest fires are started by 
lightning or other natural means. Rest of them are probably man- 
made fires. 

This raises a question in my mind, these same fires, started by dry 
lightning or spontaneous combustion, or whatnot, not man made, 
undoubtedly broke out before the white man came up here or any 
other man, as far as that’s concerned. 

The question comes up: How did those fires get put out then? That 
must, in other words, have been part of the cycle. Nature’s cycle in 
that case probably worked against the caribou, and for the moose, and 
time, of course, would reverse that situation; and here we have a situ- 
ation where we’re spending thousands of dollars every year to combat 
forest fires in the interest of wildlife, and it defeats its purpose, and 
as far as this area up here, I don’t think that very much of it would 
burn under any conditions. I’ve been up in that country on construc- 
tion jobs, and most of it is the type of vegetation and the type of 
season and climate and so on that’s absolutely—I don’t believe it 
would burn. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Purvis. Are there any other 
witnesses ? 

If not, the hearings approach a conclusion. 

The committee has heard 61 witnesses here, in Fairbanks, and un- 
numbered others elsewhere in Alaska. Before adjourning, I want. to 
reiterate the committee’s thanks to District Judge Vernon Forbes for 
making this courtroom available for the hearings. It was not until 
last night that. we learned that Judge Forbes had moved his own court 
temporarily to the Commissioner’s courtroom so that we might be 
accommodated here. I rather suspect that no other Federal judge in 
the United States would do such a thing, and we are most grateful to 
Judge Forbes for having made the physical arrangements so pleasant 
and for having been so generally helpful, even to the point of switch- 
ing off the lights when the motion picture was to be shown because no 
one else could find the switches. 
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And we have had the pleasure of bei ing accompanied on this trip, 
from its very start at Ketchikan, by Alaska’s Commissioner Romick 
of the Department of Commerce. “He has given us much assistance 
as we have gone about, and Commissioner Romick, we are pleased 
to have had you with us. 

Commissioner Romick. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Barrierr. We thank you for having come along. It was 
my intention to offer you the opportunity to be the concluding wit- 
ness, and I now understand that you would prefer at a later date to 
file a written statement. 

Is that correct, sir ? 

Commissioner Romick. Yes, it is. 

Senator Bartierr. There is no objection at all to that course of 
action. 

On a personal basis, I want to thank you, all of you who have 
testified, and all of you who have attended these hearings these last 
5 days, not caring to testify, but having expressed by way of your 
attendance, such an interest in the bills now before us. 

By reason of the testimony given the Congress will be better able 
to pass judgment on all the bills. I won't say as far as the Arctic 
Wildlife Range bill is concerned that it will be easier, though, but at 
least we will have. I suppose, about all the informat; ion that can be 
gathered on one subject. 

The hearings are now concluded, and the committee will adjourn, 

(Whereupon, at the hour of 5 p.m. on Saturday, October 31, 1959, 
the hearing in the above entitled matter was concluded. ) 

(The following was subsequently submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT OF ALASKA SPORTSMEN’S COUNCIL ON ESTABLISHMENT OF AROCTIO 
WILDLIFE RANGE, AS PROPOSED BY SENATE BILL 1899 AND House BILx 7045 


Mr. A. W. Boddy, executive director, Alaska Sportsmen’s Council, requested 
permission to present, on behalf of the council, a written statement regarding 
establishment of the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range. This permission was 
granted, and the views of the council are presented herein. 

By way of introduction, the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council is a statewide con- 
servation organization composed of 13 member clubs representing a total of 
about 2,500 individual members. The council is affiliated with the National 
Wildlife Federation. We are well informed and fully cognizant of the many 
costly mistakes made in resource management during the settlement and devel- 
opment of our sister States, and we believe that Alaska should benefit from these 
mistakes. 

For some time the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council has advocated the with- 
drawal of a suitable area in Alaska, to be controlled and administered by the 
Department of the Interior and designated the Arctic Wildlife Range. At the 
annual meeting of the council, held in Fairbanks, Alaska, in January 1959, the 
delegates representing the various sportsmen’s groups throughout the State 
voted unanimously in favor of the creation of the Arctic Wildlife Range. At the 
sportsmen feel that now is the time to create such a wildlife area. If it is not 
done now, perhaps it will never be done—and we cannot afford to let this hap- 
pen. Alaska’s wildlife is too important, and we must set aside an area in 
which its protection will be guaranteed forever. This area should be created 
and maintained by the Federal Government, and thus kept unaffected by State 
politics and State pressure groups. 

The proposed Arctic Wildlife Range is a breeding and nesting ground for 
migratory waterfowl, and most of these species require a relatively undisturbed 
area for nesting and rearing of young. We feel that all of the people on the 
North American Continent have a proprietary interest in migratory birds. This 
would make the wilderness values of national concern, rather than merely 
State concern. 
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The Alaska Sportsmen’s Council would have no objection to the administering 
of the wildlife within the area by the State department of fish and game—as 
long as the management policies of the department were in the best interests 
of the country as a whole. We believe, however, that the Federal Government 
should have the power to act in closing the area if and when the area, or any 
specie therein, is jeopardized. If, and when, hunting is allowed in the area we 
pelieve this should be in accordance with State hunting seasons and bag limits. 

The council does not agree with certain opponents of Senate bill 1899 in their 
contention that this area is isolated, inaccessible, and not likely to be frequented 
by many hunters, prospectors, and settlers. With modern transportation and 
rapidly increasing interest in big game hunting and general outdoor recreation 
it will be only a short time until the protection of Alaska’s big game will be a 
serious problem. As each of the 48 older States was created and settled this 
same feeling of bounty prevailed and, in almost every instance, within a very 
short time drastic steps had to be taken to preserve the wildlife as well as the 
landscape. We, of the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council, are vitally interested in 
conserving the fish and wildlife resources and the esthetic values of this great 
State and Nation. We are not concerned with the people who would fish and 
hunt, or just camp, in the area, or even the bona fide prospector seeking for 
minerals. But, development of mining, oil reserves, and hunting and fishing 
should be done without harm to the esthetic, scientific, and social values of the 
unique plant and animal life of the area. Senate bill 1899 makes such 
provision. 

We feel that establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range, as proposed by 
Senate bill 1899, would be in the best interest of the people of Alaska and the 
other 49 States. 


Ceci. C. McCain, President. 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 22, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON Mercuant Marine AND FIsHERIEs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Senator E. L. Bartlett presiding. 

Senator BarrLetr. The committee will be in order. 

Today’s hearing is on S. 1899, which was introduced by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Senator Warren G. Magnuson, at the request of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Barrierr. On the record. 

S. 1899 is a bill to authorize the establishment of the Arctic Wild- 
life Range, and for other purposes. 

The first hearing on this proposal was held here June 30, 1959. 
Subsequent hearings were held during the month of October 1959, in 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Anchorage, Seward, Cordova, Valdez, and in 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

The citizens of Alaska have strong feelings and opinions on the need 
for a wildlife range. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Barrterr. And for that reason this committee has heard a 
great deal of testimony relating to the creation and operation of this 
sizable segment of their new State as a wildlife range. Too, it is 
important to the citizens of all the States; and witnesses from many 
points appeared at the hearings or sent to us their written statements. 

Today our witness is the Assistant Secretary of the Interior for the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Ross L. Leffler. 

_ Glad to have you here again, Mr. Secretary, on this important sub- 
ject, and I will ask you if you have a statement to make. 

By way of preamble, I might say the committee decided this one 
final meeting to wrap up whatever loose ends there might be, and I 
have a good many questions to submit to you, but before doing so, if 
you have a general statement to make to the committee, we will be 
very glad to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROSS L. LEFFLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR FOR THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Secretary Lerrier. Inasmuch as I filed a formal statement at the 
other hearing I did not prepare one for this hearing because that 
still remains just about as I presented it at that time. 

I still feel that this is a very valuable asset to the State of Alas- 
ka, and can ultimately bring in many millions of dollars into the 
Sti ate, just as some of the others have that have been established in 
various other parts of the United States. 

If you wish, I can present a formal statement, but may I say that 
I believe the one that I presented before would cover the situation, 
unless you deem it advisable for me to do so. 


Senator Barruerr. Not at all, sir. 
You did make a general st atement before. I merely at this time 


wanted to give you an opportunity to supplement that if you cared 
to. 

Could you inform the committee, Mr. Secretary, in a general way, 
about the manner in which, and the degree to which, national con- 
servation programs of various kinds have been applied to Alaska to 
date? 

Secretary Lerrier. Are you speaking now from the Fish and Wild- 
life standpoint ? 

Senator Barrierr. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Lerrter. We have had the responsibility up to the in- 
auguration of statehood in Alaska for the administration of the wild- 
life resources of Alaska. We have had to do considerable research 
work, and of course that is a never-ending program because of the 
many ramifications and ecological and other changes that take place. 

In addition to that we, of course, have had the commercial fish- 
eries, but — does not enter into this particular picture unless you 
so wish i 

Sen: a Bartierr. No, because we are talking about conservation. 

Secretary Lerrier. That is right. 

Our agents, and our representative and biologists have pretty gen- 
erally covered most of the areas of Alaska, not once but many times, 
and making studies of the various areas and the effect of the encroach- 
ment, if I may use that word, of civilization, which is inevitable, of 
course, upon the wildlife resources. 

Senator Barrierr. What reservations, to use that word in a gen- 
eral sense, have already been made in Alaska for game conservation 
purposes ? 

Secretary Lerrzter. I have a list of them if you would like to have 
me give them. 

Senator Bartierr. I think that would be useful, sir. 

Secretary Lerriter. We have the Kenai National Br Range, the 
Kodiak National Wildlife Refuge, the Ninivak National Wildlife 
Refuge, which is principally muskrats, as you know; the Aleutian 
National Wildlife Refuge, the Bering Sea National Wildlife Refuge— 
I hope I pronounce this next one, Bogoslof—— 

Senator Bartietr. You did well. 

Secretary Lerrier. National Wildlife Refuge. 
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The next one is the Chammisso—did I do that one right? 

Senator Barriterr. Oh, wonderful. 

Secretary Lerrier. National Wildlife Refuge. That is a very small 
one, only 641 acres. 

Hazy Island National Wildlife Refuge, which is still smaller. 

Forrester Island Bird Refuge; the P ribilof Islands Reservation in 
Tongass National Forest ; the Simeonof National Wildlife Refuge; the 
Semidi N National Wildlife Refuge; the Tuxedni National W "ildlife 
Refuge; the Hazen Bay National Wildlife Refuge. Then we have 
the Reindeer Experiment Station, and then we have 4 wildlife research 
stations and 22 administrative sites, so many of which will be turned 
over to the State. 

Senator Barrirerr. Mr. Secretary, do you have the aggregate acre- 
age ¢ : 

Secretary Lerrier. Yes, sir. The total acreage—do you want it 
broken down by each one of them, or the total? The total is 7,833,175. 

Senator Barriterr. And then if you would submit for the record 
the acreage for each reservation later, perhaps. 

Secretary Lerrier. I can do that. I have it here, if you wish it. 

Senator Barrierr. Fine. 

Are you famili: * Mr. Secretary, with the area in Alaska under the 
jurisdic tion of the National Park Service, known as the Katmai Na- 
tional Monument ? 

Secretary Lerrier. I have flown over it only. 

Senator Bart.err. 7 you have any idea of how large that is? 

Secretary LEFFLER. I don’t believe I can say how many acres are in 
Katmai National Monument. 

May Laskif anyone here in our group would know ? 

Dr. Buckuey. Yes, sir; 2,697,590. 

Senator Barrierr. This is perk ips an unfair question to put to you, 
Mr. Secretary, but one of your associates may have the answer. 

Do you know wh: aut authority was relied upon by President Wilson 
when he proclaimed the Katmai National Monument ? 

Secretary Lurrier. Mr. Stevens, you know the answer to that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Stevens. The general authority to manage and dispose of pub- 
liclands. It is the same authority th: at was used to establish the Kenai 
National Moose Range and many of the other areas in Alaska. 

Senator Barrierr. In the papers I have before me, which are rather 
voluminous, I see I can answer my own question. I will give the an- 
swer now. 

The authority was an act of Congress codified at section 431 in 
United States Code, title 16. 

It so happens that I have a quotation here from that law in these 
words: 

The President of the United States is authorized in his discretion to declare 
by public proclamation historic landmarks, historie and prehistoric structures, 
and other objects of historic interest that are situated upon the lands owned or 
controlled by the Government of the United States to be national monuments, 
and may reserve as a part thereof parcels of land, the limits of which, in all 


cases, shall be confined to the smallest area compatible with the proper care and 
management of the objects to be protected. 
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Mr. Stevens. I misunderstood you, Senator. I thought you were 
asking ¢ about the wildlife areas. 

The national monuments are all under the General Code. 

Senator Barrierr. In any case, I wouldn’t expect you to give the 
exact reference here, which I didn’t know I had in my papers at the 
time I put the question. 

Well, since you have only flown over the Katmai National Monn- 
ment I ‘assume ‘that you wouldn’t know whether the boundaries of that 
monument are properly situated to carry out the purposes for which 
the monument was created ? 

Secretary Lerrier. No, I don’t believe I could answer that question, 
I don’t know whether any of us here could answer that question, 

IT have had numerous talks with Dr. Griggs on that.subject, the man 
who first went in there and discovered the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, so to speak, but as far as the location of the boundaries I don’t 
believe I could say whether they were proper or not. 

I had always assumed that they were. 

Senator BArtierr. Do you know, Mr. Secretary, the area of Glacier 
Bay National Monument? 

Secretary Lerruer. 2,274,595 acres. 

Senator Bartiert. I beg your p: ardon, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Lerrier. 2,274,595 acres. 

Senator Bartierr. Do you know if there is any national monument 
in any of the earlier 48 States as large as either Glacier Bay National 
Monument or Katmai? 

Secretary Lerrier. No, I don’t 

Senator Bartierr. Well, 1 wouldn’t expect you to, really. We can 
discover that. 

Secretary Lerrier. I would say Yellowstone is one of our largest. 

Senator Bartetr. That isa national park. 

Secretary Lerrier. That is right. 

Senator Bartierr. Do you know if a national park can be estab- 
lished by a proclamation or Executive order ? 

Mr. Srevens. You are talking about just about a national park or 
monuments ¢ 

Senator Bartierr. No, national park, now. 

Mr. Stevens. I am not familiar with the complete authority. I 
will say this, that I don’t know of one that has been since 1916, since 
the basic park act was passed. They have all been established by Con- 
gress, so far as I know. The last two in particular have. 

Senator Bartietr. On the contrary, national monuments may be 
created by the President in accordance with basic law. 

Mr. Srevens. It is under the historic sites and monuments act. 

Senator Barriterr. You referred to the Alaska reservations, Mr. 
Leffler, for game and associated purposes. May I see that card just 
for a moment that you were referring to? 

Secretary Lerrier. Certainly. 

Senator Barrierr. Here is a range, for example, a refuge, reserva- 
tion, station, many different names. I would like to ask you this, 
what is the difference between a wildlife or game range anda wildlife 
or game refuge ? 
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Secretary Lerrier. A game refuge generally speaking is set aside 
rimarily as a sanctuary for the wildlife in that particular area that 
we wish to protect. 

Now, under the law, a portion of that may be open to public hunt- 
ing by the Secretary if he so desires. ; 

In the case of a game range, we do not classify them in the same 
category because some hunting 1s permitted in game ranges. It is 

csible to have mineral leasing, and so forth, in those areas. 

Senator Bartierr. And 

Secretary Lerrier. In other words, in a game range, there could 
be hunting and fishing. ' 

Senator Bartierr. Yes. But this wouldn’t be true in respect to 
national wildlife refuge ? 

Secretary Lerrier. Not necessarily, no, except possibly 40 percent 
of the total area could be opened. 

Senator Bartierr. For hunting? 

Secretary Lerrier. For hunting. 

Senator Bartierr. That is the essential difference, then ? 

Secretary Lerrier. That is right. 

Senator Bartrierr. Do you know how many game ranges there are 
in the southern 48 States? I have a list here which I will refer you 
to now, and ask you if this is complete. 

At the outset I will ask you to check on the Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range in Arizona, Kofa Game Range in Arizona, Fort Peck Game 
Range in Montana, Charles Sheldon Antelope Range in Nevada, and 
the Desert Game Range in Nevada. 

Is that a complete listing ? 

Secretary Lerrier. No, there is the Rifle Valley. 

Senator BartLterr. Where is that ? 

Secretary Lerrier. In Nevada, about the central part of the State. 

I think I am giving you a wrong statement on that. That is set 
aside by us and turned over to the State to administer. It is coopera- 
tive. So that wouldn’t be classified the same as those others you have 
listed, because it is under the management of the State of Nevada. 

Senator Bartrierr. Then that isa complete listing ? 

Secretary Lerrier. I will have to check that. 

Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Bartitetr. Do you know how large they are? 

Secretary Lerrter. Mr. Ackerknecht, can you tell me? 

Mr. AcKERKNECHT. Most of them run over 600,000 acres. 

Senator Bartierr. Each? 

Mr. AckerKNECHT. Up to 2 million acres. 

Senator Barrierr. Could you give us the exact acreage of each? 

Secretary Lerrier. Yes, sir; we will furnish that for the record. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1960. 





Hon. FE. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR BartLett: The following information was requested at the 
hearings on April 22: 
There are five game ranges in the United States on lands reserved from the 


Public domain and administered jointly by our Bureau and the Bureau of 
land Management for wildlife and grazing purposes. 
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These areas and their total acreages are as follows: 


Acres 
Caen (WOGe CIGMRO TRANGS, APM nnn nnncannamese 860, 000 
Sn INN RAIN I stich nies eesineieae eebinna bilicomitn wien cedcininsaa saben gna tneaints 660, 000 
SRE Ae Cee, UD UNUNIIID ~ SII aie Aihiln iceichinerlerermcitninm pach aientn Scninin emanate * 375, 2% 
ies. paemon Amtelone. Reage, Nev..-..-8 5... ces 520, 525 
ee ey nen, a ek Nd gs a ne eb ees 2, 188, 415 
Oa gi nba dig mrp pies k aif ecbidtie ateperinenithepemmnsmaesentiiminaen 4, 604, 178 


1 Ineludes 3,718 acres acquired by Resettlement Administration. 
Sincerely yours, 

Ross Ler cer, Assistant Secretary. 

Senator Bartierr. All right. 

How was the Kenai National Moose Range established ? 

Secretary Lerrier. By Executive order. 

Senator Barrierr. Under the provisions of what law, do you 
know ? 

Secretary Lerrier. Do you know, Mr. Ackerknecht ? 

Mr. AckERKNECHT. I would say under the authority of the 
President. 

Mr. Stevens. Under the general authority of the President as Chief 
Executive. 

Senator Barrierr. I can answer my own question. It was estab- 
lished by President Roosevelt on December 16, 1941, to carry out the 
purposes of the Alaska game law of January 13, 1925. 

The bill the committee is considering now, S. 1899, contemplates 
the establishment of a range rather than a refuge. 

Secretary Lerrier. That is right. 

Senator Bartierr. Now, these other ranges to which reference was 
made a few moments ago in the other States, they were established by 
Executive order, I take it ? 

Secretary Lerriter. Executive order, or withdrawal. 

Senator Bartierr. This question I am going to put now has been 
answered many times, but I will ask it once more: Why is it, then, that 
legislation has been asked in this particular case to establish the 
pronosed Arctic Wildlife Range ? 

Secretary Lerrier. In the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife 
Range, one of the purposes is naturally to preserve the fauna and 
the flora, and to provide food for the wildlife there. It was our hope 
nothing would destroy the surface. There was no reason why the 
minerals could not be removed, but it was desirable to do it under a 
leasing system whereby the man could come in, remove the minerals, 
and the Federal Government would still retain ownership to the land, 
so it wouldn’t be destroyed, except what would be necessary for the 
removal of the minerals. 

Senator Barttetrr. The answer is, then, that if this were established 
by Executive order, mining would not be permissible ; under the terms 
of the proposed legislation it would be? 

Secretary Lerrier. That is correct. 

Senator Bartierr. Did you have something else to add? 

Secretary Lerruer. I think that is all. 

Senator Bartierr. Referring back once more to those five named 
ranges in the other 48 States—in the earlier 48 States. Are the 
mineral laws of the United States in effect there? 
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Secretary Lerrier. I will have to refer that to Mr. Ackerknecht. 

Mr. AckerRKNECHT. Those mines are open to the mining laws, if 
thev are mined satisfactorily. 

Secretary Lerriter. They are open to mining but not to mineral 
Jeasing. 

Senator Barriterr. What do you mean by that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Lerrier. They would come under the regular mining 
laws. 

Senator Bartierr. Is it true, then, that a citizen could enter upon 
any one of these ranges, locate a mining claim under the general min- 
ing laws of the United States and carry it through to patent ? 

Secretary Lerrier. I believe not—without special permission. 

Will you answer? Iam going to ask Mr. Stevens to answer. 

Mr. Srevens. Senator, if the area is opened it could be closed. It 
depends upon the intensity of the management. If the area is not 
closed a person could file claim, go to patent, and get title to surface 
inarange. In the United States, wildlife refuges are closed, wild- 
life ranges may be opened, depending upon the situation; that is, as 
to the mining laws, 

Now, as to mineral leasing for oil and gas, in Alaska all areas in 
Alaska that are under the Fish and Wildlife Service are considered 
ranges, and are open for mineral leasing; is that not right? 

Mr. AcKERKNECHT. No; that is not right. All is closed except— 
they are open to the mineral leasing laws. 

Mr. Stevens. That is what I am talking about, they are all open 
to the mineral leasing laws, and they are all considered in the class of 
ranges. All wildlife areas in Alaska are considered in the same light 
as ranges in the States. Ranges in the States are closed to mineral 
leasing, and the ranges may be open in some instances to mineral 
leasing. 

Senator Barrierr. Let us take a look at the Executive order creat- 
ing the Charles Sheldon Antelope Range, established on December 
21,1936. 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall restrict prospective locating, 
developing, mining, entering, leasing, or patenting the mineral resources of the 
lands under the applicable laws. 

Mr. Stevens. That may well be; but that would since be modified 
by the policy statement of the Secretary in 1958, on mineral leasing. 

Now, as to mining, it would not have been by that policy statement. 
But, again, although the withdrawal, or the Executive order may leave 
the area open, subsequent action, or request by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, could lead to its closure if it was established by Executive 
order, or by withdrawal. 

Senator Bartuetr. This interests me. 

A regulation subsequently entered by a Secretary of the Interior 
has precedence over the President’s language in a proclamation ? 

Mr. Stevens. It says nothing contained herein, Senator. I don’t 
know that that is the case on Sheldon Jackson. I don’t know what 
has happened there. But all I know is there were some areas in the 
States, for instance, where until 1958 it could have been possible to 
have mineral leasing. Now, it is a policy statement that there shall 
beno mineral leasing. 
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Senator Bartiterr. And that policy statement by the Secretary of 
the Interior overrides, does it, the President’s language in the Execu- 
tive order ? 

Mr. Srevens. Well, it overrides it in the sense that it may restrict 
it. It could not make it more permissive. If the President said 
“No,” we couldn’t say “Yes.” But if the President says “Yes,” we 
could withdraw back for management conditions and limit it in terms 
of management practice. 

Senator Bart.ett. Do you know if that has been done—— 

Mr. Stevens. No; I don’t. 

Senator Bartietr. On the Charles Sheldon Antelope Range? 

Now, let’s turn to the Fort Peck Game Range, which was created 
on December 11, 1936, by Executive order signed by President 
Roosevelt. 

These words are to be found in that Executive order: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall restrict prospecting, locating, 
developing, mining, entering, leasing, or patenting the mineral resources of 
the lands under the applicable laws. 

Would your statement in reference to that range be identical with 
that having to do with the Charles Sheldon Antelope Range? 

Mr. Stevens. My statement would just be a general statement, 
Senator, unless there is something in the provision of law that restricts 
the Secretary’s general authority to manage public lands, that at any 
time he could put on further restrictions as to use in the areas where 
the application of the law is mandatory—I mean is not mandatory. 

It is, for instance, the mineral leasing law is discretionary. No one 
has an absolute right to lease public land. It may be denied. And 
that was the basis for the mineral leasing regulations in 1958. 

Senator Bartierr. The language which I have quoted pertaining to 
mining in reference to the two ranges named, is also found in the 
Executive order establishing the Cabeza Prieta Game Range in 
Arizona, which came into being—well, I don’t discover it here—yes, 
that was established on January 25, 1939, by President Roosevelt. 
The identical language is to be found in Executive order establishing 
the Kofa Game Range in Arizona, established by President Roosevelt, 
January 25, 1939. 

And likewise, in reference to the Desert Game Range in Nevada, 
set up May 20, 1936, by President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Srevens. I just wanted to straighten it out. We are a little bit 
confused as to what the actual situation is in regard to some of these 
areas because of the distinction between the mining laws and the 
mineral leasing laws. They are treated distinctly different in each 
instance. I was trying to make sure the Assistant Secretary knew this. 

Senator Bartierr. The situation is difficult in the whole area, I will 
agree with this. 

Now, to indulge in an assumption, that S. 1899, or the counterpart 
already passed by the House of Representatives, were not to be enacted 
into law this year, and the Secretary were to decide that he would be 
obliged to establish the range administratively, under what law would 
he proceed ? 

Mr. Stevens. I am sorry to tell you, Senator, I had the proposed 
withdrawal order in my file, but I left it in the office, so I could not 
tell you. I didn’t read it over. 
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Secretary Lerrier. May we submit that to you? 

Senator Bartierr. Surely. In the meantime, I will ask this ques- 
tion and it may be that the mention of the act will strike a responsive 
chord with Mr. Stevens. 

Would it be under the Pickett Act of 1910, Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. Stevens. That doesn’t strike a bell. No, I think it is just the 
general authority—withdrawal authority for the purpose of con- 
zervation in carrying out the various laws such as the migratory bird 
jaws and other general authorities that the Secretary has, plus his 
general authority to manage these public lands. 

Senator Barrierr. The Pickett Act, as amended in 1912, was the 
Jaw relied upon by the then Secretary, or Secretaries of the Interior, 
in the establishment of these five ranges in Arizona and Nevada which 
have already been named. 

The Pickett Act is still the law of the land, as I understand it, which 
leads to this question. If it were employed in these other situations, 
and is still on the books, could not the Secretary of the Interior rely 
upon it, the Pickett Act, to establish the Arctic Wildlife Range if he 
felt compelled to set that range up ? 

Secretary Lerrier. That isa legal question. 

Mr. Stevens. No; I cannot answer that, Senator, at this time. I 
would like to provide the answer to it. I must say that it is apparent 
I didn’t do my homework on this line. I did not know we were going 
into this line of approach, but I can 

Senator Barrierr. I think this is basic to the whole debate which 
has been engaged in concerning this particular range for a considerable 
period now. 

Let me state more exactly what I mean here. It has been suggested, 
or stated openly, and without any parenthetical clauses, that if the 
Arctic Wildlife Range is to come into being, and mining is to be per- 
mitted —— that range, it will be necessary for the Congress to act in 
respect to S. 1899, or identical or similar legislation, but we discover 
now that these other game ranges numbering five to be found in 
Arizona and Nevada were created by Executive orders deriving from 
the Pickett Act, and that act, as amended, in August 1912—August 
24—which memory tells me is just 12 days after the Alaska Organic 
Act was approved, contains this sentence : 

That all lands withdrawn under the provisions of this Act shall at all times be 
open to exploration, discovery, occupation, and purchase under the mining laws 
of the United States so far as the same apply to metalliferous metals. 

If this is the case, I simply don’t know why it is that Congress should 
consider legislation upon this specific matter, because the Sec retary of 
the Interior has authority in law to establish the reservation and permit 
mining, or at least this preliminary y research which I have done would 
so indicate. 

Mr. Stevens. Senator, I think we ought to keep in mind the area 
we are dealing with has been closed off from all forms of entry, both 
mineral leasing ¢ and mining law by Executive order for a substantial 
period of time. 

What we are really trying to do is bring about a release of that area, 
as you know. We went into that at your prior hearing. 

When we approached the release of that larger area, the PO-82 
area, we received criticism because of what we were doing. In inves- 
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tigating it as I told you, we found there were conservation people who 
realized that. the order, while it was established—while it was pro- 
mulgated for one purpose, had the effect of protecting this area for 
Arctic wildlife, and it was at that time we started working with Dr. 
Buckley to get this idea of the range down to concrete terms and what 
we were talking about. 

When we originally started talking about this area, we were not 
talking about a range. We were not talking about a refuge. We 
were talking about a wilderness area, which would have been abgo- 
lutely sacrosanct. There would have been no mining and no mineral] 
leasing in it. 

We then came down to talk about refuges, and then to a range, 
And a range is the most permissive type of area that can be estab- 
lished, and. the one thing that we settled upon in terms of a com- 
promise, and to put it out on the table, that is frankly what it is, 
was that the surface of this area should be protected. We are dealing 
with a 9-million-acre area. 

We have the hopes the Canadians will follow through on the other 
side. It is our understanding—can I say this? 

Secretary Lerrier. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. It is our understanding they are a little disturbed by 
the fact our area will not be as well protected as theirs, because we 
are not dealing with a refuge, an absolute sanctuary. They will be 
dealing with a sanctuary. And as such, we think we have gone as 
far as we can to meet the desires and needs of Alaskans, while at 
the same time carrying out our compromise with the conservation 
interests. 

Now, in dealing with the mineral leasing laws, and with the mining 
laws, mineral leasing will apply here as it would in any wildlife area 
in Alaska. ‘The mining laws would apply here under terms only that 
require that the locator of the minerals will not get title to the surface, 
That is the single restriction here. 

Now, if you say, why didn’t this exist in 1910, or why didn’t it 
exist when we created some of these other areas? ‘Then one of my 
comments would be perhaps the Secretaries of Interior then weren't 
dealing with the organized conservations we are today. I think they 
are intelligent people. They have made a reasonable compromise 
with us. And the Sec retary has stated, as you know, that the only 
reason for sending this bill up here was to seek authority so that 
he could permit mining here, and so that we could have the activities 
that the Alaskan people want, the only type of activity we can think 
of in the area that would come about would be mining and mineral 
leasing in that area in the foreseeable future. 

This bill will protect that right. If we have to go by Executive 
order, we feel that we will have to shut off the area to the mining 
laws, and notwithstanding the Pickett Act, the Secretary has been 
advised, and I will have to look up the basis for this advice, that he 
has the authority to close the area to the mining laws. 

Senator Bartierr. That may be, Mr. Stevens, but likewise if the 
Pickett Act is still in force, as I understand it is, is it not the case 
that the range could be established under that law and the mining 
laws would apply ? 
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Mr. Svevens. I take it that if he relied solely on the Pickett Act, 
it would have to be opened to mining, as I understood what you 
read. , 

Senator Barrier. Yes. ‘This has been a great bone of contention 
as I understand it. Without legislation, the committee has been told 
repeatedly the Secretary would not be empowered to go to the Presi- 
dent and ask for an I:xecutive order creating the Arctic Wildlife 
Range which would also permit mining, but this could be done under 
the Pickett law. 

Mr. Srvevens. No, Senator, we never said we could not permit 
mining. We said we could not permit mining under the conditions 
that we fee] necessary in the establishment of this international] area, 
and there is a distinction. 

We could withdraw this area. We could establish the Arctic 
Wildlife Range, and we could permit mining, but we could not per- 
mit mining in a manner that would not lead to the patenting of the 
surface of this area to anyone who perfected a mining claim. 

Senator Bartietr. I would be very interested, Mr. Stevens, in 
learning where in the testimony it was ever stated to the committee 
before that this could be established administratively and permit 
mining. 

Mr. Stevens. I stated in my last hearing, my last appearance, the 
Secretary could establish the range with two alternatives. He could 
permit mining under the existing mining laws, or he could com- 
pletely close the area to mining activity. Under the first alternative, 
the oil and gas minerals under the Mineral Leasing Act would be 
leased; metalliferous mining, however, would be subject to a patent 
to the surface upon proving up a mining claim. It was this factor 
which upon the advice of the Fish and Wildlife Service that it would 
be incompatible with the primary purpose of the establishment of 
the range that led the Secretary to approve the filing of the applica- 
tion for the withdrawal of the Fish and Wildlife Service, and at the 
same time, announce that he would come to Congress to seek permis- 
sion to permit mining activity under the mining laws subject to a 
patent to the subsurface rights with the reservation that only that 
part of the surface which was necessary for he removal of the miner- 
als would be usable by the patentee of the mining claim. 

Senator Barrierr. You certainly gave me the answer in a hurry. 

-Mr. Srevens. Someone else gave it to me, Senator. [ Laughter. ] 

Senator Barrietrr. Do you know, Mr. Secretary, of any problems 
which have been created on these other ranges, the five named, by 
the issuance of mining patents? 

Mr. Stevens. I was just told here, Senator, by the range manager, 
from the range branch. I guess it is—refuge branch—we have had 
some serious problems in the ranges caused by patent activity, mining 
activity leading to patent. 

Senator Bartterr. Of what nature? 

Mr. AckerkNeEcuT. Mr. Senator, if I may speak, on the Fort Peck 
Game Range, the people that conduct seismographic operations would 
take their bulldozers and in order to bring their heavy equipment 
across the country, would lay their bulldozer blade down and cut the 
sod and dig huge swaths for miles and miles across the range and 
<reate very serious erosion problems. 
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On the Charles Sheldon Game Range they used these same bull. 
dozers, and go in and just scar the landscape looking for quarry stone, 
building stone, and other metalliferous minerals they are looking for, 
We have no control over those activities. 

On some of the other game ranges, which are where the waterholes 
are very, very critical factors, and we have no control over these 
prospectors setting up their camp right at a waterhole and denying 
the wildlife the use of those waterholes. 

It is a very serious problem. Now, those game ranges, as I un. 
derstand it, were established and the mining laws do apply. When 
that was done, I think a calculated risk was taken, and in some of these 
areas we do have very serious problems. 

Senator Bartrierr. That relates not necessarily to patenting of 
claims, but prospecting ? 

Mr. AckERKNECHT. Prospecting and patenting both. For example, 
if a miner discovers metals near one of these waterholes, he could ac- 
tually patent that and deny the Federal Government the use of that 
land for wildlife conservation purposes. 

Secretary Lerrier. Senator, we have another little problem in con- 
nection with the Arctic Wildlife Range that would not apply to these 
ranges. 

Even if the cover were temporarily destroyed in others, it might 
be only a matter of a year or so until it comes back, If the lichens 
are destroyed in the Arctic area, it takes many, many years for it to 
be restored. 

Senator Barrierr. How many would you think ? 

Secretary Lerrier. I have heard a number of different—I am going 
to ask John Buckley. John, how long does it take to restore the 
lichens ? 

Dr. Buckiry. It depends upon how badly the area is damaged 
and exactly where it is, any place from probably 15 years up to 100 
years. This, however, to set the record straight, is not the only form 
of cover, and there are other components of the vegetation which may 
come back at shorter intervals than the lichens. 

Senator Barritetrr. Assuming the bill were to become law, how would 
the Interior Department protect these surface values? 

Mr. Lerrier. We would have to establish a headquarters in the area 
and patrol the area. 

Senator Bartierr. How far could you go, Mr. Secretary, in permit- 
ting mining? 

Secretary Lerrier. Under the proposed bill, do you mean? 

Senator Barrierr. Yes. 

Secretary Lerrier. I would say offhand that we could permit the 
removal of the minerals that were of value. 

Senator Bartietr. In your judgment, which would be more harnm- 
ful from the standpoint of range conditions and forage? The use 
to which a miner might put his claim, or the access roads leading to 
that claim ? 

Secretary Lerrier. I think I would like to answer that both, but 
of the two, the access road is necessary for the mining purposes. 

Senator Bartierr. Are we to infer, then, that the Interior De- 
partment would approve construction of access roads? 

Secretary Lerrier. I don’t believe if we gave a mining permit, that 
we could refuse to permit him to remove the minerals. 
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Senator BartLerr. Well, you heard the story about the horse in 
Mount McKinley Park last year. 

Mr. Stevens. May I go off the record? 

Senator Barriert. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Bartierr. Let us assume, Mr. Secretary, that there was a 
mine right smack in the middle of the range, and it was desired to 
build a road clear to the southern boundary of the range, and the 

le concerned with the equipment wanted to build this. Would 
such a road likely be approved by the Department of the Interior ? 

Secretary Lerrier. I would say “Yes.” 

Senator Barrierr. Returning to this Canadian situation, we were 
told, as I recall, last fall in Alaska, by some of the mining people, that 
actually the Canadians have leased, for oil and gas purposes, huge 
tracts of the lands right cross the border, which are tentatively, I 
understand it, to be coupled with the wildlife range, and that this is 
not going to he held in inviolate status, 

Do you know anything about that ? 

Secretary Lerrier. I have heard some rumors, but I have never had 
them verified. There were some oil and gas leases in the area which 
they propose. They do, however, as Mr. Stevens said earlier, want to 
make this an inviolate sanctuary. 

Senator Barrterr. How can they do that if they made arrange- 
ments for the production of oil and gas? 

Secretary LerrLer. They are working on the problem up there now. 

Senator Bartterr. They just entered into these leases, the last. year, 
the way the committee was informed. I haven’t checked on this. 

Secretary Lerrier. I haven’t checked that either. 

Senator Barrierr. But how can they do both? If they have ac- 
tually entered into these leases, it would imply that they are disposed 
to have commercial production of oil and gas, which would be in 
violation of the inviolate sanctuary. 

Secretary Lerrier. Yes: but they did not look with favor upon 
hunting and that sort of thing in that area. It was our feeling we 
could not set it aside without doing that. 

Senator Barrierr. Would the Department of the Interior favor the 
construction of airplane landing strips ? 

Secretary Lerriter. Mr. Ackerknecht, will you answer that? 

Mr. AckerkKNecutT. I think that if this area is going to be used, 
we are going to have to be reasonable about that sort of thing, Mr. 
Senator. Certainly people going into the area are going to have to 
have a reasonable means of getting into it. 

During the wintertime, of course, it is possible to get in there with 
a tractor type of vehicle without doing any particular damage. 

I think one of the things we are concerned with is minimizing the 
surface damage by minimum restrictions on where they can put the 
roads and how they can build them. And the same would apply to air- 
strips. Reasonable airstrips at satisfactory locations that would tend 
to permit all persons to have access to the range, I think are very 
possible. We have a small airstrip down on the Kenai National Moose 
Range, as you know, which makes a very presentable appearance, and 
certainly hasn’t desecrated the landscape at all or done any appreciable 
damage to the range. 
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I think that sort of thing is a possibility. I think the Bureau or 
the Department of the Interior should have some say as to where those 
go, and how they are built. 

Senator Barrierr. Let’s say that the bill is a law, and John Smith 
locates a mining claim and patents it. How close will the supervision 
of the Interior Department be in respect to his use of the surface 
of that claim ? 

Secretary Lerrier. Mr. Ackerknecht. 

Mr. Stevens. I don’t think he has had any experience under this 
type of operation. 

Mr. AckErKNECHT. That is a little difficult to answer. IT think we 
would work with the individual in suggesting ways and means by 
which he could carry out his activities in a manner that would not 
damage the surface or cause any detrimental effect—material detri- 
mental effect to the lands. 

Senator Bartriterr. Would—— 

Mr. AcKEerRKNECHT. For example, if you were—we want to have him 
do the work in such a way it wouldn’t cause serious erosion problems, 
or damage a lot of timber, or otherwise create scars on the landscape 
that are irreparable. 

Senator Barriterr. Would the Interior Department cause him to 
construct his dwelling—workhouses, and the like of that—according 
to specifications provided by the Department ? 

Secretary Lerrier. I wouldn’t think so. 

Mr. AckerKNEcHT. I wouldn’t think so, but we would certainly 
work with him. We will work with these people, depending on the 
staff that we have, to have such structures blend with the surrounding 
territory. In other words, rustic facilities, if that were possible, or 
whatever is possible, within reason, 

Senator Bartierr. You would have the authority, would you not, 
not only to advise but to consent ? 

Mr. Stevens. Senator, let’s put it this way. You wouldn’t have the 
authority to deny under this bill. It says it shall be dene, and in my 
opinion that means it shall be done, that we niust permit him to use 
the amount of the surface that is necessary. 

There probably will be some discussions sometime in the future as 
to what is necessary, but he can take us to court if he doesn’t like 
what we say, or what some of our people in the future might say is 
necessary, because this bill absolutely says mining shall be permitted. 

Senator Bartierr. Let us proceed with some assumptions, of which 
there are many. 

John Smith locates himself a gold placer mine, and he decides to 
have a hydraulic operation, which is utterly, positively, and absolutels 
destructive of the surface. What happens then ? 

Mr. Srevens. I would say some range manager is going to lose his 
mind, but John Smith ean probably take it to court and get permission 
to take his mineral out, if the manager refuses him. 

Senator Barrierr. If John Smith is financially situated as most 
miners are, he won’t have any money left to hire a lawyer and go to 
court. 

Mr. Stevens. I was just going on the assumption you were correct, 
you were going to move a mountain or something. That might dis- 
turb these people a little bit. I think we should be frank, Senator. 
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But this bill says it must be permitted, and I don’t think any Secretary 
of the Interior who follows the law would deny, or would attempt to 
deny, the right to remove met: uliferous met: als and minerals in this 
area. And that is one of the reasons for coming up for the legislation. 

We could establish the range and open it if we wanted to. Some 
later Secretary could close it. If this bill passes, no later Secretary 
could close this area. 

Senator Bart err. Well, now, if John can, in all likelihood, erect 
any sort of a building that he w ‘ants to, if he can utterly destroy the 
surface values by placer operation, a hydraulic placer operation which 
you have indicated he most likely w ill be able to do by going to court, 
then what great benefits are to be derived from ret: ining to the Fed- 
eral Government those surface rights ? 

Secretary Lerriter. There might be some areas where this might 
take place, but generally speaking, throughout the range, it would not 
be true. Most of it—I saw a few abandoned mines when I went over 
the area that had been tried and abandoned, and they did not destroy 
much of the surface. 

Now, there is some question as to whether there would be any placer 
mining in this area. 

Senator Bartierr. I agree with you. 

Mr. Stevens. That is what I was going to add if I could. And 
also, the advantage, Senator, is that the title to this land is within the 
Federal Government today, and it has been determined this area is 
necessary for the management program that we have outlined, and 
the mineral leasing laws could apply without loss of title, but the 
mining laws could lead to loss of title to the surface without this bill. 

That is the one major difference that the gentleman you spoke of, 
the hypothetical John Smith with the placer mine, could go in there, 
if it so developed, and conduct his operations, but when he was 
through, he could no longer leave all his stuff there, and the Federal 
Government, if necessary, could go in and repair the situation. 

It would not be his land. He has only the title to the minerals. 
He does not have the title to the surface. 

We explored the placer mine thing and think it is just the most 
remote possibility that you can possibly think of. What we are really 
thinking about here is a few mines—hard rock mines, shafts, and 
whatnot, in this area. 

Senator Barriterr. Have there been any such mining activities in 
the area—hard rock mining efforts? 

Secretary Lerrier. I couldn’t answer that question purely, but I 
saw evidence of some shafts that had been sunk in several areas on 
the south side of the Brook Range—abandoned. 

Senator Bartrterr. You wouldn’t know whether that was prospect- 
ing for hard rock or for placer gold ? 

Secretary Lerrcer. I do not. I saw it from the air. I did not 
see it from the ground. Iam sorr y. 

Senator Bartietr. Of course, it is on the south side of the range that 
substantially all mining activity has been conducted. 

You don’t see, then, any probability that within the foreseeable 
future there would be any appreciable amount of hard rock mining 
or placer mining ? 
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Secretary Lerrier. Not in the foreseeable future. There are some 
indications that there may be some mineral in there, but not to the 
extent that there is in other parts of Alaska. 

Senator Bartterr. What mineral ? 

Secretary Lerrier. I have heard the name of it. Can you tell me 
what it is, Dr. Buckley ? 

Dr. Bucxuiry. No, sir, I don’t know what the minerals are. The 
general statement made is that there is a generic extrusion in this 
area, and such masses elsewhere have been proven to be minerals, 
It may be a fact that this is minerally rich although it has not been 
extensively explored. I am not familiar with the individual 
minerals. 

Senator Bartierr. With respect to oil or gas mining, is it fair to 
say game people are disturbed by this, but find it manageable with 
respect to protection of land value ¢ 
places. 

Senator Lerrier. We have been able to live with it at many places. 

Senator Barrierr. And yet, if one is to proceed in this area, is it 
not altogether likely it is to be for oil and gas? 

Secret: ary Lerriter. On the Arctic slope it is quite likely. 

Senator Barrierr. That would be under a leasing provision in any 
case ? 

Secretary Lerrier. That is right. 

Senator Barrierr. There would be no ownet ‘ship of the surface 
or below the surface ? 

Secretary Lerrier. That is correct. 

Senator Barrierr. So as a matter of fact, the mining situation, so 
far as you are now able to determine, won’t be very consequential 
with respect to the wildlife range in any event, outside of oil and 
gas? 

Secretary Lerrier. That is as far as we know. 

Senator Barrierr. And if the range were established under the 
Pickett law, considering the fact that it is 9 million acres in extent, or 
approximately that acreage, there would be only a tiny fraction of 1 
percent of all the land in the area that likely would go to patent 
in any case, is that right ? 

Secretary Lerrier. Probably a very small fraction, but on the other 
hand, if they patented the land, it would be theirs in perpetuity, and 
it could very easily, if they were properly located, destroy much 
of the value of the Arctic Wildlife Range—looking ahead for 50 
or 100 years from now. 

Senator Barrierr. How many mines would it take to do that, would 
you say, to destroy the value of the land ? 

Secretary Lerrter. It wouldn’t take very many, if they were put 
near some of the lakes where conceivably the tourist people will want 
to go. 

Mr. Stevens. The point is, there is nothing in this bill to discourage 
legitimate mining activity. 

Secretary Lerrier. None whatever. 

Senator Barrierr. Although we are not exactly clear, as I under- 
stand, just how liberal or oppressive the regulations of the Department 
mighs turn out to be in some later day. 
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You don’t know, no one here in this room or elsewhere knows, be- 
cause none of us who are around now can foretell what the officials in 
charge 25 years from now, say, may do in respect to this matter. 

Mr. Secretary, when you testified before this committee in Wash- 
ington last summer, you said 115,000 tourists visited Kenai Moose 
Range last year—in 1957. 

Secretary Lerrier. I am sorry, I don’t remember the figure. 

Senator Bartuetr. I didn’t either, I read it here. 

Now, you also said you thought the Arctic Wildlife Range would 
bea very considerable tourist attraction. 

Secretary Lerrier. That is correct. 

Senator BartLerr. And if tourists are going to get there, sooner or 
later I suppose the Department of the Interior, in order to promote 
tourist travel, would recommend highway construction within the 
area ¢ 

Secretary Lerrier. There will have to be some for access. 

Senator Barrierr. As a matter of fact, don’t you think that would 
be far more destructive in defining that word as we are using it today, 
of the land values, than all the mining claims that might be located in 
the next 100 years ¢ 

Secretary Lerrier. No, I don’t, because the highway that might be 
put into that area may not have to go into the range, itself. They 
might go to the edge, or they might go in—who can tell what the fu- 
ture is? And then access would be by float plane, or other type of 
plane. + (ae : 

Senator Bartterr. Well, I find difficulty in believing the State of 
Alaska would be willing to put up a very considerable sum involved 
for a highway right up to the border of the range and leave it go at 
that. I rather doubt the Federal Government would be willing to 
make its contribution. 

Secretary Lerrier. That is possible. 

Senator Barrierr. You wouldn’t want a system of highways within 
the range, itself, to promote tourism ? 

Secretary Lerrier. A system of highways throughout the range 
would defeat part of the purpose of the range. An access road is an- 
other thing entirely. 

Senator BartLerr, What standard would you have that road built 
to, so that the common, ordinary tourist could drive through the 
range ? 

Secretary Lerrier. Mr. Ackerknecht, can you answer that ? 

Mr. AckERKNECHT. I am not just sure that I follow the point here. 
It is a little difficult at this time to visualize the need for roads in 
there until the interest in the area develops and increases. 

I think for the time being most of the access to the area will be by 
either float. plane or possibly some of these tandem wheel planes. 

My vision on the thing is possibility of setting up a small facility 
such as the type that Luke Elwell has down at Upper Russian Lake, 
a very nice little rustic tourist accommodation place that he has 
there. 

As tourist interest increases, these things will have to be expanded. 
But for the foreseeable future, for possibly 10 or 20 years, I can’t see 
any need for roads in that section. If the need develops to get the 
people in there, I think possibly minimum roads may be possible. 
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Senator Barrierr. The point I was seeking to make was Secretary 
Lefiler and many others said this was going to be a very considerable 
tourist attraction. I was merely se eking to learn how the tourists were 
going to arrive here and how they were going to get around in the 
range. 

Mr. Srevens. Senator, there is no road into Kenai, to my knowledge, 
and quite a few people are going in there, and in increasing numbers, 
I don’t know how many went there last year, but they are going in jn 
increasing numbers. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, they are. They are not going, though, to 
the scenic attraction under the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior. They are going in because a private airplane company has 
made a great and successful promotional effort here to bring people 
in to enjoy the wonderful fishing at the camps the airplane company 
has established. But if you want to leave Washington and go to the 
V alley of Ten Thousand Smokes, about all you can hope to do is to 
fly over that area and go to the fishing camp. Of course, I am re. 
ferring to Kahnai, not Kenai. But I rather believe the Kenai is 
attracting more people because of population increases, because of 
roads, and because of oil activ ity not moose. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes; well, to a certain extent this is the same. There 
are very well known tourist possibilities in this area in terms of the 
type of 

Senator Barrierr. Going back to the Kenai moose range, you 
wouldn’t suggest, I am sure, 115,000 people in 1957 went there to see 
moose. Didn’t they go there because it was adjacent to the largest 
city in Alaska, Anchoerage, and there was considerable traffic down the 
Kenai Peninsula, and because people drive down there for a weekend 
as they drive out of Washington to various places ? 

In other words, would you suggest that very many of these 115,000 
visitors drove down there in the hope of seeing moose ? 

Secretary Lerrier. A good many of them would. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Secretar vy, What specific advantages will be 
created for the conservation n of game by the reservation of this area ? 

Secretary Lerrier. The wildlife food and cover is our hope will be 
preserved. The hunting in the area will be, of course, under the juris- 
diction of the State of Alaska and subject to their regulations. But 
if the game were being depleted, the hunting, of course, would have 
to be restricted. 

Senator Bartierr. By whom ? 

Secretary Lerrier. Jointly. 

Senator Barrierr. I don’t quite understand this. What joint ar- 
rangement would be made if hunting regulations were to be under the 
contro! of the State of Alaska ? 

Secretary Lerrier. It has been our custom in all of our refuges and 
game ranges where there is hunting permitted to have it done under 
the jurisdiction of the State in which the range is located. 

Senator Barriterr. Who makes the regulation ? 

Secretary Lerriter. On the migratory bird of course we do. 

Senator Barrierr. Yes. 

Secretary Lerrier. But it is subject to the laws of the State and 
the regulations of the State. The State may, in the case of the migra 
tory birds, may not exceed our regulations, but they can reduce them 
if they wish. 
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Senator Barriterr. How about caribou, for example; let us become 
specific. Would the character of caribou hunting be determined uni- 
laterally ¢ 

Secretary Lerrirr. I will have to get Mr. Ackerknecht to answer 
that. Est 

Mr. AckerKNeEcHT. I would say we would be in the same position 
here as any private landowner, as we are on all of our national wildlife 
refuges. The State has jurisdiction, but I think if we are going to do 
an effective job we also have to have the right to prescribe limitations 
within the framework of the State law that may be necessary to pro- 
tect a particular species of game. 

For example, if the moose population is way down, even though the 
State season might permit moose hunting, we might want to curtail 
moose hunting to protect the moose in that area. 

On the other hand, we cannot and we have no legal right to aliow 
any hunting in there if it is forbidden by State law. In other words, 
the State does have legislative jurisdiction on this. We will have 
management jurisdiction, just the same as any private landowner has 
the right to say who goes on the land, and who can hunt on the land. 

Senator Bartierr. That is to say, if the State game authorities de- 
termine that caribou population were sufficient to permit the taking of 
four bulls each year by each qualified citizen, and the Federal Govern- 
ment decided instead that only one bull should be taken, the Federal 
Government would prevail ? 

Mr. ACKERKNECHT. It could, but our experience has been that we 
work in very close cooperation with the States on this sort of thing, 
and if that situation prevails, and if the State technicians made that 
determination, 1 think our technicians would fall in line with it and 
agree with it. 

These are joint things. We don’t do these things unilaterally. In 
most cases the States don’t do them unilaterally. 

Senator Barterr. But you could? 

Mr. ACKERKNECHT. Yes. 

Senator Barrierr. Tas there been any example in any of these other 
ranges of the particular State having desired one set of regulations, 
and having had their request overridden by the Interior Department ? 

Mr. AcKerKNECHT. I can’t cite any specific examples, Mr. Senator. 

Secretary Lerrier. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Ackerknecut. I don’t know of any. I do know the States 
have imposed restrictions on our Federal refuges that are more restric- 
tive than the Federal reeulations. That has occurred at the Swan 
National Wildlife in Missouri, and the wildlife reservation in Wiscon- 
sin, Where the State imposed restrictions over and above the restric- 
tions of the Federal law. 

Senator Bartierr. Well, a private landowner can say, can he not, 
you may not trespass on my land to hunt? But he doesn’t say how 
many caribou can be killed on that land. 

Mr. Ackrrknecut. He could. 

Senator Barrett. He has the right of permitting entry or refusing 
topermit entry, but he doesn’t have 

Mr. AckerKNECHT. Yes, he could. He could say you could only 
take one caribou on my land. 

Dr. Buckiry. He could do this, Mr. Senator, but it seems to me, as 
4 private landowner, he could do this by saying “I will not permit 
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you to set foot on my land to hunt caribou if you take over on 
caribou.” He does not own the car ibou, as such. This is the property 
of the State. But by restricting access in this fashion he might do go, 

Senator Barrierr. Of course he wouldn’t say that if the State says 
you can’t take any caribou this yea 

Mr. Stevens. I wouldn’t w: unt then record to show we are trying to 
claim this is private land, or the Federal Government is in the com. 
plete situation as a private landowner, because this is public land. We 
are trying to manage it for the public. And if it is determined that 
some greater degree of protection is necessary within this range, that 
would be done on a cooperative basis with the State. Wh: atever hunt. 
ing or fishing takes place within the range will be in accordance with 
State law, as far as maximum use is concerned. 

Senator BArtLerr. What types of game, wildfow], are to be found 
within the boundaries of the proposed ranges ? 

Secretary Lerrier. There is, of course, caribou and moose, and then 
we have bear and ptarmigan and the migratory birds, some of them 
nesting in this area. 

Senator Barrierr. How many caribou? 

Secretary Lerrier. I believe that I was told there is about. 30,000 
in the herd that goes through this area, plus or minus, of course. 

Senator Bartierr. How many polar bear do you “have? 

Secretary Lerrier. I can’t answer your question. We don’t know 
how many polar bear there are, because they move around the polar 
sea, and we have never been able to get an inventory of the polar ‘ies 
We have a general idea of about how many are killed. It runs a little 
over a thousand per year. And they seem to be holding their own 
reasonably well. 

I might add as far as we know this is the only—I am going to use 
the term “hauling-out ground” in the United States; that is, where 
the females come out to have their young. 

Senator Bartterr. What do you mean by that ? 

Secretary Lerrier. The females come ashore to have their young, 
and this is the only place in the United States where they do that, on 
the area from the Canadian border west toward Canning River. I 
guess I have got the right river. 

May I use the term “Point Barrow’? I am sure of that, in that 
direction. 

Senator Bartierr. Farther west, the mothers to be, the polar bear 
mothers to be, don’t come ashore ¢ 

Secretary Lerrier. That is right. 

Senator Bartierr. Well, this was the subject of a raging debate up 
in Alaska, as Dr. Buckley will recall, because we had a very strong- 
willed, strong-minded, vocal witness, who said this is a bunch of non- 
sense. He said there aren’t enough bear that come ashore to have 
their babies to speak of. He said, “I have been flying over this coun- 
try for years, I have been a resident there,” and he says, “this simply 
doesn’t happen, or, if so, in such isolated cases it is not worthy of 
mention.’ 

Secretary Lerrier. Well, I can’t tell you how many come out, but 
I can say to you from the information furnished me that it is the 
only place where they do come out, whether there is 1 or 100. 
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Senator BarTLert. Well, now, how are we going to judge, because 
the committee was previously told, the Interior Department has never 
had a biologist stationed there, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary LerrLer. We have had biologists that have made surveys 
inthat area. The information that 1 am giving you was furnished me 
by Clarence Rhode. 

“Senator Barrierr. Dr. Buckley said last year that at various times 
in the last 68 years they have had 20 different individuals there. I 
don’t know anything about it, and I don’t propose to inquire of the 
polar bear when they have their young, either, but I was interested in 
this very positive statement made by the Alaskan that it doesn’t occur. 

Secretary Lerruer. I would say Clarence Rhode probably knew that 
country better than most people. 

Senator Bartierr. I think that is a statement of fact. 

Secretary LerrLer. I would take his word. 

Dr. Buckiey. Mr. Senator, may I make a brief statement in regard 
tothe polar bear 4 

Senator Bartrierr. Dr. Buckley. 

Dr. Buckiey. A lot of the disagreement that has existed I think is 
4 matter of what one does with the facts at hand. The statement 
which the Interior Department has made, and would make again 
at this time, is that the only place on U.S. soil where polar bears have 
come ashore to den les either on or immeditely to the west of this 
area. 

The importance of this denning is quite another matter. By impli- 
cation in our statement it could be interpreted this was highly im- 
portant. I think this is erroneous. The number of bears involved 
is undoubtedly small, and in previous testimony I pointed out the 
great. bulk of them were born over on the shores of Baffin Island, well 
to the east of the Canadian territory. 

Many other bears do den on the island, but I just wanted to set 
the record straight. I think we all had the same fact, but what we 
did with interpreting the fact is quite different. 

Senator Bartierr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Secretary, what is:the subject of principal 
concern within the range so far as desire for protection is concerned 
by establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range? 

Secretary Lerrier. I would say all of the wildlife of the Arctic 
Wildlife Range, because there will be people going in there, in the 
future, who are not interested in killing caribou or bear, that will 
want to see wolf, or some of the other birds, or some of the smaller 
mammals, and get a great deal of pleasure out of it. 

Senator Bartierr. This is a repetitive question because we have 
been through it before, but, nevertheless, I will ask it again: Is this 
considered to be a great game region within Alaska ? 

Secretary Lerrier. May I have John Buckley answer that ques- 
tion ? 

Senator Bart.err. Please. 

Dr. Buckury. It is not a great game area in regard to total num- 
bers of animals, nor perhaps total numbers of species of animals. 
There is one word which is the key to it, as far as we are concerned, 


and that is it is unique. We have within this area conditions that 
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range from the truly arctic to the subarctic, and the animals, birds, 
mammals, fishes, that go with this. So in this what by some stand. 
ards is a relatively sm: all, by others an extremely large area, we havea 
large variety of wildlife that is ty pical of the Far North, and no- 
where else in any reserve within the United States do we have this 
same kind of diversification. 

Senator Barrierr. Are there enough scientific data available to de. 
termine with any accuracy where the boundaries of this range ought 
to be drawn ¢ 

Secretary Lerrurr. I think John Buckley has just covered this, and 
may I just read a little note that I have here. 

Nowhere else in Alaska are there so m: iny arctic and subarctic eon. 
ditions occurring in such a small geographic area. In the Brooks 
Range are the altitudes and the ruggedness of northern mountains, 
North of the range are the flat coastal plains and the rolling plateaus, 
true to type but ‘somewhat abbreviated because the Brooks Range js 
closer to the Arctic Ocean here than anywhere else. On the south 
is terrain which changes rapidly from the ‘bleakness and barrenness of 
the arctic peaks to the softer muskeg areas and forested valleys from 
which and through which Alaskan rivers flow. Nowhere else jn 
Alaska is there an area of this size with such a complete cross section 
of typical plants and animals of this northern region. 

The boundaries of this area were made to order. On the north is 
the Arctic Ocean. On the west is the Canning River which makes q 
good boundary line. Any further westward ‘boundary would bring 
some native villages into the wildlife area. On the east is the 
Canadian border. On the south is the irregular boundary whic h sepa- 

rates the subarctic ecology from that of milder areas. Ifthe Can: udians 
choose to establish a similar wildlife 1 range adjacent to the American 
range, the resulting international ecological unit would be one of 
the most unusual in the world. 

Senator Bart err. Could I see that just for a moment? I wanted 
to check on that statement there. 

You use the term milder areas south of the range. What do you 
mean by that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Lerruer. John, you are more familiar with that area than 
Lam. You could probably give a better answer. 

Dr. Bucktry. I would think milder in terms of climate, primarily, 
Mr. Senator. As we run from the Brooks Range out you reach the 
interior lowland area of the Yukon Basin. You change from the 
scattered—the area of scattered trees, to that of forested interior, and 
there is a very marked break about where this line runs across. 

Senator Barrierr. The expression, then, doesn’t relate entirely to 
temperatures ¢ 

Dr. Bucxtry. No, sir; it is the aggregate of the impacts on the 
climatic physical, which influence the vegetation in the area. 

Senator Barrierr. Do you have a copy of the bill with you, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Lerrier. We have it right here. 

Senator Barrierr. Section 3, subsection (2), page 2, line 16, has 
this proviso: 


That the conduct of any present or future national defense activities shall 
not be affected thereby without the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense. 
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Would you care to explain the meaning of that provision? 

Secretary Lerrier. It may seem rather remote, but the Depart- 
ment of Defe nse felt that in the event of a national emergency they 
should have priority on that area. 

Senator BarrLerr. Well- 

Secretary Lerrier. In other wna we should not do anything that 
would interfere with the national defense in connection with this area. 

Senator BarrLetr. Say the range is created by law, and there is no 
national emergency of greater degree than we are now experiencing, 
but notwithstanding the Air Force said to the De partment of the In- 
terior, for the purposes of national defense we require the use of 1 
million acres of Arctic wildlife range as bombing range, and this is 
imperative. What, then ‘ 

Secretary LErF_rr. Will you answer that one ? 

Mr. Stevens. This doesn’t have anything to do with what the Sec- 
retary of Defense wants to do. This has to do with the way we con- 
duct our activities on this area. This says we cannot conduct our ac- 
tivities in this area in a manner that will affect the defense activities 
without the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense. There is noth- 
ing in this bill which says what the Sec ret: iry of Defense can or can- 
not do. If he wants to use this area he has to come to the Secretary 
of the Interior to ask to use it. The bill doesn’t preclude it, and on 
the other hand it doesn’t authorize it. 

Senator Barriterr. That was the tenor of my question. I wanted 
to know what the Interior’s attitude would be if the Air Force were 
tosay we need a million acres for bombing purposes. 

Mr. Stevens. I would say that if the state of the Nation ever came 
to the place where they needed a million acres of this wildlife 1 range 
for the national defense, and there was no other area available for 
them, they would be able to use it. It is not myth; they would. Our 
wildlife range areas are reserved for wildlife purpose and are not go- 
ing to be subject to use for this purpose without the necessity in the 
first place, and, in the second place, if they wanted it today they would 
have come to the Congress to get permission to do that, because of the 
Engle bill. If Congress wants to tell us we must permit the Defense 
Dep yartment to use it, i. at isan entirely different matter. 

Seélator Bartierr. Now, Mr. Secret: iry, I am informed there is 
legislation pending to establish a military land withdrawal within 
the boundaries of the desert game range in Nevada, so that bombing 
range will be available. W hat do you thing the effect of dropping 
bombs would be on the game there ? 

Secretary Lerrier. Mr. Ackerknecht, can you answer that? 

Mr. Ackernecut. The Air Force has asked us for the use of that, 
and we are hoping that we can work out an agreement with the Air 
Force as to the manner in which they propose to use that particular 
area. The land itself is in a big, broad valley between the mountains, 
where the mountain sheep are “protec ted. The mountainous area of 
the desert ranges is the vital area of the range, and the inclusion of 
the interim valleys was necessary for management purposes. But we 
have felt that if we can work out an underst: anding with the Air Force 
as to how they are going to use that range, it possibly can be used 
without detriment to the animals that are protected in the high, 
mountainous areas on either side. 
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Senator Barrierr. You prefer that the Air Force not do this if 
you had freedom of choice in this situation ? 

Mr. AckerNecutT. Right. 

Senator Barr.ert. Beginning on line 12—let us take a 5-minute 
recess. Mr. Stevens has been called to the phone. 

I imagine the reporter won't object. 

(There was a short recess taken.) 

Senator Barriterr. The committee will be in order. 

Now, we discussed earlier in the hearing, Mr. Leffler, the State and 
Federal controls in respect to game regulations. If you will tum 
to the bill again, subsections (c) and (d), of section 3, line 12, page 
3, is in these words: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to permit the hunting and the 
taking of game and animals, birds, and fish in the wildlife range, or parts there. 
of, as well as the trapping of fur animals. However, no person may hunt, trap, 
eapture, kill, or willfully disturb any wild animal, wild bird, or take or de. 
stroy the eggs or nest of any such bird or fish within the wildlife range, ex. 
cept as may be prescribed by the Secretary. 

That would imply a pretty firm Federal control, it seems to me, as 
opposed to what has been said here. 

Secretary Lerrier. It has been the policy, as I stated earlier, in 
connection with this, that any hunting, fishing, or taking of any 
birds are subject to the laws of the State in which the refuge or 

range is located. 

Senator Barrierr. Section (d) says: 

The Secretary is authorized to administer the wildlife range in accordance 
with this act and such regulations as he may issue in the public interest re- 
lating to any of the purposes and provisions of this act. 

We are speaking of game, of course, and birds would be in- 
cluded. 

Don’t you believe that there would be a requirement for some 
clarifying language thet ‘e, in view of what you have said ¢ 

Secretary Lerrter. We would have no objection. 

Mr. AckerKNECHT. Mr. Senator, might I suggest, in order to clari- 
fy, that we might put a proviso, that the same shall not. affect the 
legislative jurisdiction of the State of Alaska. 

Senator Barrierr. I wouldn’t know what terms should be re- 
lated—something of that order, I presume. 

Mr. AcKkERKNECHT. Any person hunting on the area shall comply 
with the laws of the State of Alaska. 

Senator Bartterr. Something like that, probably. 

Yes, Mr. Lefller, your recollection is very good because last sum- 
mer you said: 

The hunting privileges would be under the supervision, or, shall ew say, un- 
der the laws that pertain to hunting in Alaska, as made up by the State of 
Alaska. 

Mr. Srevens. May we submit that for the record? That is a list- 
ing of the regulations that apply to public hunting, public fishing, 
and public trapping in such areas today. That spells out these things 
are in accordance with State laws. 

Senator Bartierr. This will be included in the record. It is title 
50, Wildlife, from the Code of Federal Regulations, 1949 edition, sub- 
part C, “Taking of Wildlife.” 
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Secretary Lerrier. Off the record, Senator, may I cite one I visited 
not long ago, an island off the cost of Georgia, where we had a surplus 
of deer ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Lerrier. That was off the record. 

Senator Barrierr. Yes. 

If you will turn to page 4 of the bill, subsection (e), of section 3, 
beginning on line 10 of page 4, the following language concerns the 
enforcement powers of the Secretary of the Interior: 

Any wild mammals, wild birds, fish, or other property within or relating to 
such wildlife range, when illegally taken or posted, shall, when found by such 
employee, or by any marshal or deputy marshal, be summarily seized by him and 
upon constriction of the offender such property shall be forfeited to the United 
States and disposed of as directed by the court having jurisdiction. 

The words that concern me here are, and I quote, “or relating.” 
The way I read this language, the police power of the Secretary, it says, 
not only to property and wildlife within the range, but also to prop- 
erty and wildlife relating to the range. 

Would you say that a caribou, usually found within the boundaries 
of the range, but taken, say, 10 miles outside of the boundaries of the 
range, would be an animal relating to the range ? 

Secretary LerrLer. It would be the property of the State of Alaska 
and the responsibility of the State of Alaska. 

Senator Bartierr. Then very obviously those words ought to be 
stricken from the text of the bill, because it would be easy to conceive 
of a situation, if that language remained, where a caribou 400 miles 
away could be said to relate to the range because he is a migratory 
animal. 

Mr. StevENS. Do you want to go off the record there for a minute ? 

Senator Bartiett. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Bartierr. On the record. 

I will say that I think there is going to be a need, a real need, and 
an early need, for protection of the polar bear as well as the walrus, 
because I think signs point toa reasonable conclusion that unless some- 
thing is done in both of these areas, especially for the walrus, we are 
going to discover, on some not too distant tomorrow, that these wonder- 
ful mammals are gone. 

Mr. Stevens. We are dealing with something beyond, attempting 
to deal with something beyond even State jurisdiction with that little 
phrase. 

Senator Barrterr. Yes. I am advised that the State government 
has this whole situation very definitely within purview, and proposes 
toact, and I was certainly gratified to hear this because, wherever the 
protection comes from, the State government or the Federal Govern- 
ment, or both, it is going to be urgently required. 

A legal point 

Secretary Lerrier. Senator, before we get to that, could we just go 
off the record for a moment ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Bartierr. On the record. 

Secretary Lerrier. Pardon the interruption. 
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Senator Barrierr. If the State law were to prevent the killing of 
more than two caribou and a particular hunter killed three, would 
he be committing a crime against the State or against the Federg] 
Government, or both ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. It would depend upon the regulations issued by the 
Secretary in the first place. But if it is the State law in the firg 
instance, the Federal Government retains legislative jurisdiction jp 
these areas, then this would authorize the Secretary to issue regula. 
tions. I think there would be a violation here if there was a regula. 
tion issued. There would be a Federal violation, also. But I think 
we have to keep in mind one thing, that we are talking about public, 
you are talking about public activities. There is one thing we haye 
not made clear for the record, and that is that the activities of Federal] 
wildlife agents, as such, acting in terms of a conservation program, 
might prove to be in conflict with State law. That is, some time of 
a harvesting program, or elimination of some diseased species, or 
something likethat. It isnot public hunting. 

Secretary Lerrier. It is not public hunting? 

Mr. Stevens. It is not public hunting, that 1s right. 

Senator Barrierr. The Federal Government retains control of 
game management in Alaska, as of now, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Lerrier. Iam sorry. 

Senator Barrierr. Is the Federal Government in control of game 
management in Alaska now ¢ 

Secretary LerriEr. No, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. The jurisdiction was transferred ¢ 

Secretary Lerrier. January 1. 

Senator Barrierr. January 1. 

What is the situation regarding caribou throughout Alaska? Are 
the numbers increasing, decreasing, or in balance ? 

Secretary Lerrier. I am inclined to believe—check me, John—that 
they are decreasing. 

Dr. Buckiey. No, sir; I would have to—— 

Secretary Lerrier. Are they going up? 

Dr. Buckiey. I would have to take issue with you. They are at 
least staying even, and probably increasing. 

Senator Barrierr. And we have already explored at some length 
why there are these wide fluctuations in caribou population at previous 
hearings, so we won't go into that again. 

But I will ask this: With reference to the whole arctic slopes, is 
the number of caribou increasing ¢ 

Secretary Lerrier. John / 

Dr. Bucktey. I can’t answer that positively, Senator Bartlett. I 
would assume from the reports that I have heard that there is no 
marked change, if there is any change, it is not a decrease. There is 
no large-scale change in caribou numbers on the arctic slope as 4 
whole. 

Senator Barriert. Is the Interior Department alarmed by the size 
of the existing caribou population in the Arctic, or has it been 
alarmed at any time by the size of the population in the last 10 years! 
That is to say, has there been a fear that caribou might become extinet 
or virtually so? . 

Dr. Bucxuey. I think if we stretched just a little beyond the 10 
years, to the late 1940’s, we could say “Yes,” very definitely to that, 
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because there had been a very marked decline in caribou numbers in 
Alaska. But for the last decade, there certainly has been a gratifying 
increase in numbers, to the point that we now, within the State of 
Alaska, have more caribou than all of arctic Canada, which used to 
be quite the other way around. 

Senator Barrierr. Is there any bag limit—was there up to January 
l,any bag limit on caribou on the arctic slope? 

Dr. Buc KLEY. No, sir; no bag limit, no closed season. 

Senator Brriaretrr. How long has that situation been in effect ? 

Dr. Bucxtey. About 2 or 3 years. I don’t recall exactly, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. There was a bag limit before ? 

Dr. Bucxtey. Yes; there was, 5 per hunter. 

Senator Bartrierr. Did that apply to the native population? 

Dr. Bucktey. That applied to everyone, regardless of race or creed. 
This was geographically north of the circle. 

Senator Barrierr. What was the experience in lifting the bag limit 
and doing away with the closed season ? 

Dr. Bucktey. [ think perhaps no change in the total take in that 
the interpretation placed on this for the native people had been five 
per man, or rather per person in the family, which was essentially no 
limit. 

Senator Barrierr. Has there been consultation with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs about the advisability of establishing the Arctic Wild- 
life Range ? 

Secretary Lerriter. Yes; we have discussed it with all of the bu- 
reaus. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the National Park 
Service. 

Senator Bartrierr. What is the reaction of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs ¢ 

Secretary Lerrier. No objection. 

Senator Barrierr. Did they consult with the Eskimos in the Arctic 
before delivering their opinion to you ? 

Secretary Lerrier. That I couldn’t answer. 

Senator Barrierr. I wonder if any of those with you, Mr. Lefiler, 
have any knowledge as to that ? 

Secretary Lerrier. John, or Ted, do you have any information? 

Mr. Srevens. Through is whole thing we have made it quite 
clear we would not affect any rights of the ‘native people in this area. 
So on that basis, there has been no objection, and apparently, to my 
knowledge, no consultation with them, because there is no interference 
intended here with their rights. 

Senator Barrierr. I think my question went less to the protection 
of their rights, which we automatically assume the Interior Depart- 
ment would take care of, than to their general attitudes regarding 
this. I do not recall that in Alaska, or here, any native citizens gave 
testimony. Am I right in that, Dr. Buckley ? 

Dr. Bucxtry. I don’t recall any native giving testimony. 

Senator Barrierr. Now, of course, one of the principal contentions 
regarding the range is related to its size. 

Do you believe. Mr. Leffler, that the purposes of the range which 
you have so well described to us this morning, and previously, an 
only be served adequately if all of northeastern Alaska is incor porated 
within the boundaries of that range ? 
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Secretary Lerrier. I am going to ask John Buckley to answer that 
question. 

You are more familiar, you have been on that ground summer and 
winter, so I think you are better qualified to answer it than I am, 

Dr. Buckiey. I think that the principal need is for a distinguish. 
able boundary on the ground as far as this western boundary is con. 
cerned. And it might well be another range to the west, or possibly 
another one to the east. In the statement which Mr. Lefiler read into 
the record a few moments ago, the statement was made that if this 
area went farther west. it would include one of the native Villages— 
Arctic Village. 

To answer your question more specifically, the bigger the better, ag 
far as the ecological relationships are concerned, and I think it would 
be highly undesirable to reduce it appreciably. 

The very fact that we have discussed the area with the Canadian— 
interested Canadians, and that they have indicated considerable inter- 
est in this, would tend to show the need for increased size. 

Senator Barrietr. Are you prepared, Dr. Buckley, to speak upon 
that rumor which has come to some of us—maybe it isn’t a rumor, 
maybe it is a fact—that the Canadians are leasing for oil and gas 
exploration and development the adjoining areas across the boundary? 

Dr. Bucxiey. The only place which I heard the rumor or facet, as 
it may be, was from Mr. Matthews, as I recall, Ted Matthews, in Fair- 
banks. I do not know whether this is true or not true. I do know 
that the Canadians are interested in establishing a similar area, and 
I do know that, if they do permit leasing, that there would be strong 
sentiment to restrict the damage to the surface in the area to the 
minimum possible, which is the same principle that has been followed 
on the U.S. side. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Leffler, the boundaries are, as we have known 
from the outset, a matter of lively dispute, and certainly do not con- 
stitute an area of agreement. Maybe nothing concerning this wild- 
life range constitutes an area of agreement. 

With that as a premise, let me ask you if you believe it would be wise 
or desirable or appropriate to tack a provision onto the bill providing 
for a reexamination, by whatever means might be considered proper, 
of the size of the range? 

Secretary Lerrier. Ted, would you answer that ? 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Bartlett, the Secretary has taken the position that 
so long as the range is established, and the reexamination is to deter- 
mine the adequacy of the range from the point of view of its establish- 
ment, we would have no objection, and we provided you, as you know, 
with a drafting service of an amendment to bring about some type 
of a commission to examine into these boundaries after its establish- 
ment. 

But we take the position that, on the basis of the information that 
has been provided to the Secretary, these boundaries are suited for 
the purpose of the range. And if other boundaries are to be found, 
and to be found more suitable, that they should be found more sutt- 
able from the basis of what the existing range should be, not from 
the point of view of postponing the consideration of the establish- 
ment of the area until the range boundaries can be reexamined. 

Senator Barrier. Well, I was being a little vague there purposely, 
because I didn’t know whether the Department of the Interior wanted 
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tomake public reference to the fact that the drafting service had been 
yerformed; but, since it is out in the open, here we are. 

Mr. Stevens. I am sorry; I would be glad to—— 

Senator Barritetr. No, Iam glad the Department was good enough 
to make a draft available providing that a commission shall be estab- 
lished composed of five members, three of whom. shall be residents 
of Alaska, and this commission shall make a study of the area incor- 
porated within the range, and the needs of the wildlife there, and 
recommend boundaries for the Arctic Wildlife Range. That, and 
I quote, “will best meet the needs of the State and the Nation.” 

The draft goes on to say that the Commission shall submit its 
report and recommendation to the Secretary of the Interior for trans- 
mission to the President and the Congress by January 1, 1962. When 
the Commission has done that, it will expire and die and be gone. 

I would like to ask this further question: If the Commission were 
to recommend any change whatsoever, that could be implemented— 
that recommendation, or those recommendations—only by act of 
Congress ? 

Mr. Stevens. This draft provides that if the Commission recom- 
mends a change in the boundaries, the Secretary may act upon that 
recommendation and he must act within a month after it is received, 
and his order published, must be published in the Federal Register, 
and the change, if any, prescribed in that order, would not become 
effective for 6 months, unless Congress had acted contrary to that 
within that time. 

Senator Bartierr. All right. 

Mr. Stevens. In other words, this legislation would set up a pro- 
cedure whereby the boundaries would be automatically changed, if 
Congress took no contrary action within the 6-month period. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you. 

Now, I shall say again that we had some very useful and eloquent 
testimony upon this subject in Alaska, and particularly perhaps at 
Fairbanks. I use the word “eloquent” advisedly, because some papers 
were submitted there that were well prepared, and excellently drawn. 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Bartiterr. On the record. 

Dr. Kessel, testifying at Fairbanks, said, and I quote: 

The proposed site is also well chosen inasmuch as this part of our Alaskan 
Arctic has suffered fewer disturbances than any other. The area is not yet 


criss-crossed with “weasel” trails, and proportionately fewer people have ever 
resided or built permanent structures here. 


Again, Mr. Wood had this to say about the range, and again I 
quote : 


! It will still be here in its original beautiful state, and not littered with cans, 
junk, gas drums, refuse from the military, old shacks and cat trails, as is so 
much of Alaska. 


Mrs. Wood commented as follows: 


If the miners insist that they cannot use it, unless they say they have to have 
absolute carte blanche to strip, to build, to take their bulldozers across country, 
then I think it is up to future generations to decide in the light of what is the best 
use of the land, if mining should be altogether prohibited at a future date. 
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Mr. Viereck said this: 

The passage of one mechanized weasel over the tundra causes the destruction 
of the vegetation that can be observed for many years. Recovery of tundra vege. 
tation after disturbance is extremely slow because of the slow growth of lichens, 
which take from 10 to 100 years to grow to full size after disturbance. Although 
seemingly remote and safe, the Arctic tundra is actually far more susceptible to 
damage than much of the vegetation in temperate regions. 

Would you say that was a statement of fact, Dr. Buckley ? 

Dr. Buck.ey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Now, to quote further from some of the testi. 
mony at Fairbanks, this comes from Mr. DeSpain, a very active, ardent, 
able conservationist, and I quote him: 


I think that would be far better than to find in 10 or 15 years man had cut the 
area up with single “cat trails” and the like to the extent it would never he 
suitable for a wildlife range. I have flown over a lot of the Arctic and those “cat 
trails” are just about everywhere. 


Later on in the hearing Mr. DeSpain said this: 


The nice thing about a renewable resource is that with proper management the 
resource increases while gold, oil, and similar resources once used are gone 
forever, leaving only a naked scar upon the face of the earth. 

I am going to refer to one final paragraph from the quotation, from 
Mr. DeSpain: 

However, it’s an odd thing about these cat drivers, skinners, people going into 
an area with a weasel, they’re individualists. They don’t like to follow a trail 
that someone else has made; they’d much rather go up a different ridge than the 
one that was up the other ridge last year, and consequently you have crisscross 
trails, and as far as esthetic values, they mar the esthetic value of an area. 

Now, the reason, Mr. Leffler, I read at some length from the testi- 
mony given at Fairbanks, is that I came to this rather positive conclu- 
sion there: That the proponents envision a certain thing, which would 
have mining very severely limited by regulations promulgated by the 
Interior Department. 

They don’t want the land to be scarred by weasel trails, or by 
bulldozers. 

They do want, to some extent. at least, the wilderness aspect to be 
preserved, although in fairness, I think I should say my recollection is 
that they all endorsed the provisions of the bill, but I left the hearing 
with the feeling that they believed and certainly hoped that there 
would be very little commercial activ ity within the range. 

I should like to ask you, sir, if you believe the conservation groups, 
any individuals who want the wildlife range established, contem- 
plate a situation whereby very little mining will be permitted and 
very little mining will be desirable ? 

Secretary Lerrier. Personally I have not heard that voiced to that 
degree: all those who I have talked to have agreed to the provisions 
of this bill. 

There is one point that I would like to make in connection with 
these cat tracks that you mentioned. It was my very definite in- 
pression in flying from Port Barrow to Barter Island, where I did 
see a lot of cat tracks, that the cat tracks could have been concen- 
trated and not all over the landscape. 

Senator Bartietr. I have been wondering whether this area has, 
in your judgment, national park characteristics? 
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Secretary Lerrter. There are some portions of it; yes. 

Senator Bartierr. Because, as I recall, you and many other wit- 
nesses testified that it is far from alone the wildlife values that make 
this area significant. The values are also to be found in the mighty 
mountains, the unique Arctic plains— 

Secretary Lerrier. The glacier, which is unique, being the only one 
inthe area. 

Senator Bartrierr. The glacier, and the fact that despite whatever 
cat trails there may be, this is a relatively undisturbed portion of 
the North American Continent. 

Secretary Lerrier. As far as we know—John, will you check me on 
this one? I believe that there are no permanent habitations within 
thisarea. Isthat correct, John ? 

Dr. Bucktey. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Barrierr. Do you believe it might be better to have a na- 
tional park here than a wildlife range? 

Secretary Lerrier. Being in the Fish and Wildlife Service, I would 
like to see hunting and fishing preserved i in this area. John Buck- 
ley has testified that caribou are on the increase. There is no reason 
why we shouldn’t harvest the surplus. National park status would 
not permit hunting. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you for answering that question, Mr. 
Leffler. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Bart err. On the record. 

I want to thank you and your associates, Mr. Secretary, for hav- 
ing appeared this morning, and I suppose that in many respects the 
testimony you have given in response to the questions asked has been 
at least. ps tly by way of repetition, but I did want to have this final, 
[ hope, hearing on the subject, to nail down certain points, and I am 
most grateful to you and those who accompanied you for your cour- 
tesy and unfailing good humor and ability to answer such a wide 
variety and a great number of questions. I place in the record a com- 
munication from Secretary Leffler regarding estimated operating costs 
of the range. 

}.8. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1960. 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: A staff member of your Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee requested that we furnish you with a tentative budget 
estimate for the operation, maintenance, and development of the proposed 
Arctic Wildlife Range, under consideration as Senate bill 1899. 

We would like to point out that management of the range, by the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, will be directed toward preservation of the wilder- 
hess character, the recreational values, and the maintenance of undisturbed 
ecological conditions. Management requirements will be directed at periodic 
inventories of wildlife populations, fisheries management studies, particularly 
in those waters subjected to fishing pressure, stocking of muskoxen, and protec- 
tion through enforcement of applicable regulations. 

Initially the Bureau’s management costs would be $30,000 to conduct minimal 
patrol surveillance of the range. During the second and third years, an admin- 
istrative headquarters office should be developed at Fairbanks, with a secondary 


field station at Arctic Village. Estimated costs for this period would be $55,000 


for development and administration facilities, $21,000 for equipment needs, and 
$50,000 annually for operation and maintenance. By the end of the first 5-year 
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period, annual operation and maintenance costs will level off at $65,000 and 
assure efficient and sustained management of the range. 
Thank you for your interest. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, Assistant Secretary, 


Senator Barrietr. Thank you very much. Although I had not 
intended to include any testimony, oral or written, from witnesses 
other than those from the Interior Department, I received, only this 
week, a letter on this subject from Mr. Olaus J. Murie, who had with 
his wife, Margaret, been in the area for extended periods, and who 
make a plea for the passage of this legislation. The letter is of suff. 
cient importance, in my opinion, to be included in the record. 

(The document above referred to is as follows:) 


Tre WILDERNESS SOCIETY, 
Moose, Wyo., April 15, 1960, 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I have had communications with a number of interested Alaskans 
about the Arctic wildlife range, and last month at the North American Wildlife 
Conference at Dallas, Tex., we had a meeting on this question, attended by a 
number of people from Alaska. 

In view of the fact that at the hearings in Alaska you said you had not yet 
made up your mind on this question, I am writing to you again to discuss some 
of the arguments of special interest. 

In the arguments that have been used the term “withdrawal” has become a 
political cuss word, as if the Federal Government is the bad one trying to take 
land away from people. It depends, as you know, I have, in the past, had 
opportunity to oppose certain military withdrawals which would have taken land 
away from people. The Arctic wildlife range is just the opposite. It means 
saving a piece of Alaska for people. 

Several people in the Interior Department have studied parts of Alaska, in 
detail, and have first-hand knowledge. Several very competent members of the 
Department made a special study of the Brooks Range area and they have pub- 
lished on it. As a matter of fact, some of these same people made a survey of 
Alaska and produced a very important brochure, outlining what the State of 
Alaska could do to afford facilities for the recreation of the traveling public in 
Alaska. In 1957 I talked with Mr. Hendrickson, Secretary of Alaska, at Juneau. 
He showed me a whole stack of these brochures in his office. These were not 
being wanted it seemed; were apparently being ignored by the Alaskan officials. 
Perhaps one reason is that this would involve State activities for the good of the 
public rather than special interests. 

I feel, Bob, that there is in this whole conservation movement an effort to 
make of the United States a Nation with the spiritual welfare of people one of 
its objectives. Many people, including a great number of Alaskans, are trying 
hard to make us human, in the best sense of that term. 

In 1920 I first went to Alaska with several others to make a biological study 
of reindeer and caribou. My chief at that time, Dr. E. W. Nelson, was an out- 
standing person who sincerely had the welfare of Alaska at heart. He had been 
there in pioneer times, in the last century. I had also been in Hudson Bay and 
Labrador, and there I had gained an insight into why the caribou herds had 
gone down in those countries. Partly it was the coming of modern firearms t0 
the Indians and Eskimo there. We are now developing everywhere the practice 
of mass hunting, along roads, and incidentally promoting ease and laziness, 
which is degrading mankind. 

Well, the Arctic wildlife range does not contain the Arctic caribou herd. But 
as I have climbed over the mountains of the Brooks Range, have seen the 
earibou trails, the wandering small bands here and there, the big migration, 
this, I have thought, is a haven for them. Mardy wrote an article, “A Live 
River in the Arctic” for The Living Wilderness magazine, and it was repub- 
lished in the Alaska Sportsman for February of this year. In it she says, of the 
caribou: “* * * out of some far valley in the west * * * into some far valley 
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to the east. With the wisdom of the ages, moving always, not depleting their 
food supply ; needing all these valleys and mountains in which to live.” 

This not only typified what this kind of place can mean to people, but also 
explains something about the Arctic. As you go northward the more space is 
needed per animal. It does not do to compare Alaska with the size of some small 
New England State, as is oftendone. They are not comparable. 

Compare places in Alaska even; in the Brooks Range animal life is much more 
seattered than in the Alaska Range to the south. There is no comparison. And 
even farther south—I am reminded of the essay by William Beebe, “A Square 
Yard of Jungle” which describes so well the teeming life of the jungle. There 
is no comparison with Alaska. 

The Arctic, typified by the Arctic wildlife range, certainly cannot be measured 
by acres or square miles. It is in a class by itself. The animals need large 
areas in which to survive. And human beings in the far north need space to 
travel in, and to let the imagination roam. This area, Bob, is not even as big 
as it should be, ecologically speaking, let alone reducing it in size. Let’s think 
of things affecting human progress in fundamental terms. 

In 1956 the University of Alaska sent a representative on our expedition into 
the Brooks Range, to see what this area could mean for education and scientific 
research in the years tocome. The science of ecology has become very important 
recently, and we are now speaking of “human ecology.” Such an area can mean 
so much to an institution like the University of Alaska. And I want to say, that 
this University has been growing, not only in size but in quality. In fact, I 
have also been encouraged by certain university groups exploring the Mount 
McKinley region. Let us not forget the importance of education in the field, 
which is being discussed now in all countries. 

The Arctic wildlife range is not just for the purpose of preserving the caribou. 
We know now that our only hope to preserve the grizzly, for example, is in 
wilderness areas, such as this. There are foxes, mountain sheep, lynx and many 
others. And that summer of 1956 we identified 86 different species of birds. 
There is also the abundance of plant life, growing above permafrost; the over- 
flow ice, an Arctic phenomenon; the midnight sun—all the aspects which will 
help us to understand and to enjoy. 

I shall not go into further detail here. But I will say that this bill in Congress 
is almost identical with the resolution passed by the Tanana Valley Sports- 
men’s Association. The idea has been supported by sportsmen all over Alaska, 
by the Izaak Walton League chapter at Anchorage, by various organized women’s 
clubs, and so many others. I am proud of all those Alaskans. I sincerely believe 
that we should all be. These Alaskans are in various businesses; we all want 
to make a living, but these people want to make living mean something. They 
are taking part in a world movement, of people everywhere, in all walks of life, 
people in the oil and lumber business, cattlemen, and other businessmen. There 
are some in all of these who want to keep parts of this earth worth living on. 

All those people would agree in the choice between two things: 1. To chase 
the dollar for its own sake, to the exclusion of everything else, to follow it, 
rolling downwards, until we get down into the depths, or 2. To make a modest, 
decent living and climb the mountains of the Brooks Range, for example, to get 
us all on a higher level. 

Alaska has a unique opportunity in the world. So many people admire Alaska 
and like it for what it is, would like to go there. Let us not fill too much of it 
with the rubbish of industrialization. The Arctic Wildlife Range can be a symbol 
of what Alaska, at its best, can do. 

Sincerely, 
OxLaus J. Murtir, 
Director. 

P.S.—I am sending copies of this to interested people. Also, one publisher has 
asked me to write a book on the Arctic, on which I am working, and I certainly 
want to devote a chapter on the fate of the Arctic Wildlife Range. Also, another 
publisher is proposing a book on the Arctic Wildlife Range itself. This whole 
thing is going to be important, Bob. I would like to talk with you next time I am 
in Washington. 

O. J. M. 


Senator Barrierr. The hearing is adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
x 





